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WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON  AND  GEORGE  PEABODY 
The  Attack 

Edited  by  Walter  M.  Merrill 

In  the  course  of  my  research  on  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  I 
came  across  the  two  following  articles  concerned  with  Essex 
County’s  great  philanthropist,  George  Peabody.  The  articles  are  of 
interest  to  the  biographer  of  Garrison  because  they  point  up  quite 
eloquently  a little-known  aspect  of  his  character.  All  his  life  Gar- 
rison was  greatly  affected  by  wealth — either  negatively  by  its 
absence  or  positively  by  its  presence.  He  was  born  in  Newburyport 
in  1805,  a poor  boy  in  a then  prosperous  seaport  town.  If  he 
could  have  chosen  his  parents,  he  would  doubtless  have  selected  a 
wealthy  merchant  as  his  father — perhaps  someone  like  the  Fran- 
cis Todd  whom  he  attacked  so  violently  in  the  Genius  of  Universal 
Emancipation  that  he  found  himself  jailed  in  Baltimore  for  his 
efforts.  In  short.  Garrison  went  through  life  always  impressed  and 
jealous  of  money  and  position.  And  his  reforming  efforts  can,  in 
a sense,  be  interpreted  as  a series  of  desperate  efforts  to  establish 
his  own  position  in  society  in  spite  of  his  poverty. 

“Gentlemen  of  property  and  standing”  was  one  of  Garrison’s 
favorite  phrases.  He  reminded  readers  of  The  Liberator  not  infre- 
quently that  the  audience  at  a given  lecture  or  convention  con- 
tained many  prosperous  and  highly  respectable  persons,  especial- 
ly if  that  audience  had  behaved  in  an  unseemly  fashion.  He  even 
characterized  the  group  of  Bostonians  who  mobbed  him  in  1835 
in  such  terms. 
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The  only  wealthy  gentlemen  he  approved  were  those,  hke  Ar- 
thur and  Lewis  Tappan  of  New  York  City  and  Gerrit  Smith  of 
New  York  State,  who  gave  their  money  to  the  reforms  Garrison 
favored.  Others,  hke  Stephen  Girard  and  Cornehus  Vanderbilt,  he 
criticized  with  puritanical  zeal  for  not  giving  money  to  the  right 
causes.  Such  was  his  attitude  toward  George  Peabody  as  can  be 
seen  in  the  following  articles,  to  which  have  been  appended  com- 
ments by  the  current  biographer  of  Peabody,  Frankhn  Parker. 

Mr.  Peabody  and  the  South^ 

By  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison 

Referring  to  the  vanity  of  human  calculations  and  uncertainty 
of  life,  the  Psalmist  admonishingly  says : “Man  heapeth  up  riches, 
and  knoweth  not  who  shall  gather  them.”  A most  exceptional  in- 
stance is  found  in  the  case  of  Mr.  George  Peabody,  who  has 
sagaciously  determined  to  leave  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  bulk  of  his  immense  wealth  shall  be  used.  His 
pecuniary  disbursements,  it  is  reported,  amount  to  six  or  seven 
millions  of  dollars.  Inheriting  no  property,  the  amassing  of  such 
vast  possessions  indicates  on  his  part  remarkable  business  talent 
and  calculation,  or  rare  good  luck,  or  both;  but  not  necessarily  high 
mental  or  moral  development. 

His  munificence  has  been  largely  concentrated  upon  two  ob- 
jects: relief  of  the  poor  of  London,  and  popular  education  in  this 
country,  mainly  with  reference  to  the  Southern  States.  Both  of 
these  are  highly  creditable,  and  no  doubt  wiU  be  greatly  promoted 
by  the  aid  thus  hberally  contributed.  For  his  London  charity. 
Queen  Victoria  sent  Mr.  Peabody  a letter  of  thanks,  handsomely 
expressed,  accompanied  by  an  elaborate  and  costly  portrait  of  her- 
self. Recently  his  statue  has  been  erected  at  the  London  Ex- 
change, the  Prince  of  Wales  leading  off  in  the  ceremonies,  and 
concluding  his  complimentary  remarks  with  the  amicable  wish 
“that  England  and  America  may  go  hand  in  hand  in  peace  and 
prosperity.”  For  his  princely  aid  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the 
United  States  Congress  has  presented  Mr.  Peabody  with  a com- 
memorative gold  medal.  Certainly,  all  these  acknowledgments 
have  been  well  deserved. 

Here  we  might  stop,  and  allow  nothing  but  unqualified  com- 
mendation to  be  lavished  upon  him;  but  he  has  recently  chosen, 
by  a gratuitous  expression  of  his  sentiments  in  a highly  repre- 
hensible manner,  to  challenge  criticism,  which  otherwise  might 
be  spared,  as  to  his  conduct. 

I,  The  [New  York]  Independent,  i6  August  1869. 
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Mr.  Peabody  is  by  structure,  taste,  affinity,  and  association  in- 
tensely conservative.  He  believes  in  what  is  respectable,  estab- 
lished, antiquated.  Consequently,  he  has  no  relish  for  change, 
agitation,  reform;  nor  has  he  any  better  opinion  of  those  who  are 
“turning  the  world  upside  down”  in  the  promulgation  of  new 
ideas  and  saving  truths  than  did  the  tribe  of  conservatives  in 
apostolic  times.  No  unpopular  movement,  however  righteous,  ever 
yet  obtained  his  endorsement,  or  derived  from  him  any  pecuniary 
aid,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  His  numerous  gifts,  however  or 
wherever  applied,  have  been  carefully  in  a direction  not  only  to 
require  no  moral  courage  or  personal  independence,  but  sure  to 
win  popular  acclaim.  True,  in  their  uses  they  have  been  none  the 
less  valuable  on  that  account;  but  the  fact  itself  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  a true  estimate  of  character.  A person  may  be  serious- 
ly defective  in  this,  even  though  he  bestow  all  his  goods  to  feed 
the  poor.  Crescit  sub  pondere  virtus. 

During  the  protracted  moral  and  political  struggle  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  this  country,  by  legal  and  peaceful  measures, 
Mr.  Peabody  was  with  the  South  in  feeling  and  sentiment,  and 
in  all  concessions  and  compromises  tending  to  perpetuate  her 
supremacy.  By  no  visible  sign  did  he  ever  evince  any  repugnance 
to  that  barbarous  system;  nor,  since  the  wonderful  deliverance 
of  its  victims  from  their  imbruted  condition,  has  he  audibly  ex- 
pressed any  word  of  joy  or  thanksgiving.  During  the  late  rebellion, 
his  leanings  were  toward  the  South;  not  indeed  to  the  extent  of 
disunion,  but  rather  for  reunion  on  terms  that  would  be  satis- 
factory to  herself.  His  first  noticeable  public  donation,  was  made 
to  a Maryland  institution,  at  a time  when  that  state  was  rotten 
with  treason,  and  it  required  the  strong  arms  of  the  General 
Government  to  hold  her  in  subjection.  It  was  at  least  most  ill- 
timed,  and  calculated  to  encourage  her  in  her  factious  course, 
because  of  his  well-understood  Southern  predilections. 

In  the  hight  [sic]  of  our  national  troubles,  when  the  treasury 
was  empty  and  the  credit  of  the  Government  seriously  impaired, 
many  patriotic  Americans,  either  traveling  or  residing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  sent  over  timely  and  liberal  pecuniary 
assistance,  as  well  as  words  of  sympathy  and  cheer;  but,  if  Mr. 
Peabody  had  any  part  in  that  demonstration,  the  country  is  ig- 
norant of  the  fact.  It  is  not  known  that  he  took  any  interest  in 
the  formation  or  labors  of  these  co-operative  leagues  in  England 
having  for  their  objects  the  dissemination  of  light  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  Southern  rebellion, 
and  a hearty  support  of  the  administration  of  President  Lincoln; 
yet  they  required  and  expended  large  sums  of  money  for  this 
purpose,  which  sums  were  cheerfully  supplied  by  British  liberality, 
the  all-controlling  motive  being  good-will  to  the  American  Union 
and  an  earnest  desire  for  the  permanence  of  our  free  institutions. 
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When  the  news  of  the  tragical  death  of  President  Lincoln 
reached  England,  the  profoundest  sorrow  was  felt  and  expressed 
by  resident  Americans  in  special,  and  by  the  British  people  in 
general,  in  every  possible  manner.  Surely,  Mr.  Peabody  owed  it 
to  his  native  land,  and  to  himself  as  an  opulent  and  influential 
American,  in  some  way  to  bear  an  emphatic  testimony  at  such  a 
critical  period  in  our  national  struggle;  but  no  such  testimony  is 
on  record. 

Mr.  Peabody  is  now  laboring  under  increasing  bodily  infirmities. 
No  matter  what  medicinal  virtues  may  exist  in  any  Northern 
mineral  spring;  true  to  his  Southern  sympathies,  he  hastens  to 
the  White  Sulphur  Springs  in  Virginia,  where  he  is  sure  of  finding 
congenial  society — those  springs  being  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
elite  of  rebeldom,  who  have  collectively  welcomed  his  presence 
by  adopting  a series  of  congratulatory  resolutions.  In  acknowledg- 
ing the  questionable  compliment  thus  paid  him,  Mr.  Peabody 
said  it  affected  him  most  deeply,  as  “coming  from  such  a dis- 
tinguished and  intelligent  body,”  and  added:  “I  should  be  glad, 
it  my  strength  would  permit  to  speak  of  my  own  cordial  esteem 
and  regard  for  the  high  honor,  integrity,  and  heroism  of  the 
Southern  people! IT  It  is  this  extraordinary  language  that  not 
only  warrants  but  demands  plain  and  pointed  criticism.  It  is 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  cover  the  entire  rebellion,  and  will  ' 
be  so  interpreted  in  that  section  of  the  country.  For  “the  South- 
ern People”  thus  eulogized  can  mean  none  other  than  those  who 
perfidiously  betrayed  the  country,  and  rose  up  to  destroy  the 
very  government  which  they  had  sworn  to  maintain;  who  have 
always  despised  and  hated  the  people  of  the  North  for  whatever 
virtue  and  love  of  freedom  they  have  cherished;  and  whose  bar- 
barities during  the  war  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of 
human  ferocity,  as  witness  the  horrors  of  Andersonville!  No  mat- 
ter how  wisely  or  how  liberally  Mr.  Peabody  may  have  distributed 
his  possessions,  it  would  be  in  derogation  of  right  and  justice  to 
allow  him  to  so  outrage  the  truth  and  falsify  history  without  utter- 
ing an  indignant  remonstrance.  The  record  of  “the  Southern  peo- 
ple” is  one  of  lust  and  blood,  of  treachery  and  cruelty,  of  robbery 
and  oppression  of  rebelhon  and  war;  and  to  panegyrize  their 
“high  honor,  integrity,  and  heroism”  is  an  insult  to  the  civilized 
world.  “Thus,  speaketh  the  Lord  of  hosts,  saying.  Execute  true 
judgment,  and  shew  mercy  and  compassion  every  man  to  his 
brother;  and  oppress  not  the  widow  nor  the  fatherless,  the  stran- 
ger nor  the  poor;  and  let  none  of  you  imagine  evil  against  his 
brother  in  your  heart.  But  they  refused  to  hearken,  and  pulled 
away  the  shoulder,  and  stopped  their  ears,  that  they  should  not 
hear.  Yea,  they  made  their  hearts  as  an  adamant  stone,  lest  they 
should  hear  the  law,  and  the  words  which  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath 
sent  in  his  spirit  by  the  former  prophets.  Therefore  came  a great 
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wrath  from  the  Lord  of  hosts.**  This  is  an  exact  portraiture  of 
"the  people  of  the  South”  included  in  Mr.  Peabody’s  category. 
And,  though  they  have  been  scourged,  they  are  still  as  though 
they  had  not  been  chastised;  for  the  malignancy  of  slavery  is  ^t 
in  their  hearts  and  its  curse  in  all  their  borders.  They  are  in  the 
Union,  but  not  of  the  Union;  they  are  under  the  Constitution, 
but  not  for  the  Constitution,  except  as  a matter  of  duress;  they 
are  nominally  Americans,  but  really  Southerners  in  feeling  and 
purpose,  without  one  throb  of  nationalty  [sic]  in  their  breasts; 
so  that,  if  they  could  see  their  way  clear  to  throw  off  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  resuscitate  their  defunct  Con- 
federacy, they  would  instantly  rise  again  in  rebellion,  and  expel 
every  loyal  Northerner  from  their  territorial  domains.  There  is  no 
hope  of  reformation  for  them  as  a body,  used  to  slave-holding, 
slave-breeding,  slave-driving,  slave-hunting;  but  only  for  their  chil- 
dren’s children,  through  a very  different  training,  and  by  that  gen- 
eral enlightenment  which  attends  free  institutions.  In  view  of  their 
almost  demoniacal  conduct  toward  their  slaves,  and  their  utter 
disregard  of  all  moral  obligations  and  all  patriotic  claims,  in  their 
rebellious  outbreak,  the  tribute  paid  by  Mr.  Peabody  to  their  "high 
honor,  integrity,  and  heroism”  partakes  of  that  criminality  which 
calls  evil  good,  and  good  evil;  which  puts  bitter  for  sweet,  and 
sweet  for  bitter;  which  puts  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for 
darkness.  Silence  concerning  it,  because  of  his  munificent  chari- 
ties, would  be  infidelity  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  righteousness. 
Rather  let  his  money  be  returned,  and  perish  with  him,  than  that 
we  should  be  tongue-tied  by  any  such  consideration,  while  our 
whole  moral  nature  is  calling  for  an  earnest  and  faithful  protest 
against  such  "daubing  with  untempered  mortar.” 

We  have  another  ground  of  complaint.  Mr.  Peabody  has  given 
two  millions  of  dollars  for  the  education  of  the  ignorant  classes 
at  the  South.  Of  course,  he  had  a right  to  impose  what  conditions 
he  pleased  in  making  this  gift,  even  to  restricting  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  it  to  the  white  population.  But  it  was  given  out, 
at  the  time  it  was  made,  that  no  complexional  distinctions  would 
be  consulted  in  its  expenditure;  and  this  announcement  brought 
no  small  credit  to  the  giver,  as  animated  by  an  all-embracing  spirit 
of  philanthropy.  His  carefully  selected  board  of  trustees,  however, 
largely  of  a very  conservative  stamp,  with  the  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Winthrop  at  its  head,  led  us  at  the  outset  to  fear  that  the  ignorant 
whites  would  get  even  more  than  the  lion’s  share;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  still  more  ignorant  freedmen  would  reap  but 
little  advantage  from  it.  What  has  been  done  for  either  class  is 
not  clearly  apparent,  excepting  that  it  does  not  amount  to  much, 
in  view  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed,  the  means  at  command, 
and  the  pressing  exigencies  in  that  direction.  But  it  appears  by 
a recent  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sears,  General  Agent  of  the 
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Peabody  Education  Fund,  that  the  trustees  have  decided  to  act 
very  much  as  we  feared.  He  says:  “I  believe  there  are  no  mixed 
schools  in  Florida,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  or  any  other 
state;  nor  can  I suppose  that  Louisiana  will  venture  on  so  bold  (!) 
an  experiment.  If,  under  the  state  law,  no  schools  are  maintained 
hut  such  as  are  attended  by  children;  or  if,  virtually,  the  col- 
ored children,  and  they  alone,  are  provided  for  by  law,  we  must 
look  particularly  after  the  white  children/*  Now,  the  fact  is  that, 
if  there  are  no  whites  attending  the  schools  in  which  colored 
children  are  taught,  it  is  not  because  of  any  legal  favoritism;  but 
solely  on  account  of  the  self-exclusion  of  the  whites,  in  order  to 
gratify  a base  spirit  of  caste.  They  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  to 
indulge  such  a spirit;  but  it  seems  that  the  money  of  Mr.  Peabody 
is  to  be  expended  upon  them  because  of  their  contempt  and  ar- 
rogance toward  the  colored  race!  As  knowledge  is  power,  they  will 
thus  increase  their  power  to  drive  the  objects  of  their  hatred  to  the 
wall.  If  Mr.  Peahody  and  his  board  of  trustees  desire  to  prove 
that  they  are  animated  by  the  spirit  of  human  brotherhood,  they 
will  inflexibly  make  it  conditional  that  no  complexional  distinc- 
tions shall  be  permitted  in  any  school  supported  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  Peabody  Fund.  An  example  of  that  kind  would  be  , 
worth  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  equality  many  times  more 
than  the  value  of  the  fund  itself;  but  it  is  apparent  that  there  is 
no  disposition,  certainly  no  purpose,  to  set  such  an  example. 

Honored  Beyond  His  Deserts^ 

By  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison 

The  "pomp  and  circumstance”  attending  the  burial  of  the  mor- 
tal remains  of  the  late  George  Peabody  have  been  so  extraordinary 
as  to  challenge  criticisms  which  otherwise  might  be  wholly  un- 
necessary. No  such  honors  have  ever  before  been  paid  to  any  pri- 
vate individual,  scarcely  to  the  most  renowned  of  any  nation  or 
age. 

Is  munificence,  however  large  or  beneficently  applied,  in  itself 
evidence  of  exalted  character  or  greatness  of  soul?  Because  the 
more  than  princely  gift  may  prove  a signal  blessing  on  a far-reach- 
ing scale,  does  it  follow  that  the  giver  is  therefore  deserving  of 
historic  fame?  Was  it  folly  or  fanaticism  on  the  part  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  when  he  wrote:  "Though  I bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the 
poor,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing?”  the  expendi- 
ture of  a given  amount  of  money  to  relieve  sufEering  humanity, 
or  for  educational  purposes,  will  prove  equally  serviceable  to  the 
recipients  thereof  whether  the  motives  which  prompt  it  spring 
from  disinterested  benevolence  or  regard  for  popular  acclaim. 
Nevertheless,  is  it  in  the  interest  of  virtue  or  of  true  philanthropy 

2.  Ibid.,  lo  February  1870. 
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to  recognize  no  distinction  in  such  a case,  but  to  indulge  in  lauda- 
tion, as  though  it  were  not  a question  of  character  at  all;  and  to 
assume  that  it  is  not  the  giver  who  is  to  ennoble  the  gift,  but  the 
gift  that  confers  nobility  on  the  giver?  Is  it  invidious  to  the  hving 
or  the  dead  to  inquire  in  what  estimation  a certain  public  act  is 
to  be  regarded?  Let  the  Gospel  record  answer:  “And  Jesus  sat 
over  against  the  treasury,  and  beheld  how  the  people  cast  money 
into  the  treasury:  and  many  that  were  rich  cast  in  much.  And 
there  came  a certain  poor  widow,  and  she  threw  in  two  mites, 
which  make  a farthing.  And  he  called  unto  him  his  disciples,  and 
saith  unto  them.  Verily  I say  unto  you  that  this  poor  widow  hath 
cast  more  in  than  all  they  which  have  cast  into  the  treasury.  For 
all  they  did  cast  in  of  their  abundance;  but  she  of  her  want  did 
cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her  living.” 

Did  the  world  ever  hear  of  ostentatious  and  costly  funeral  pag- 
eantries in  connection  with  the  burial  of  any  one  to  whom  this 
merited  encomium  was  applicable? 

It  is,  then,  not  the  munificence  of  the  sum  that  is  contributed, 
nor  the  object  for  which  it  is  designed,  however  meritorious  in 
itself,  that  determines  the  relative  worthiness  of  the  giver;  but 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  contribution  is  made  and  the 
self-abnegation  attending  it. 

Judging  by  this  test,  what  is  there  discoverable  in  the  life  or 
character  of  the  man  to  whom  such  unprecedented  respect  and 
honor  have  been  shown  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  case 
of  his  bodily  interment,  either  to  excite  admiration  or  secure  vir- 
tuous homage? 

Mr.  Peabody  was  simply  a quiet,  plodding,  shrewd,  and  emin- 
ently successful  man  of  business,  with  the  strongest  conservative 
tendencies,  and  ever  careful  to  avoid  whatever  might  interfere 
with  his  worldly  interests,  or  subject  him  even  temporarily  to  pop- 
ular disesteem.  In  the  closing  years  of  his  life  his  pecuniary  in- 
vestments turned  out  remunerative  “beyond  the  dreams  of  av- 
arice,” and  he  grew  rich  as  Croesus.  A bachelor,  and  therefore 
with  no  family  to  provide  for,  and  admonished  by  his  failing 
health  as  well  as  advanced  age  that  his  earthly  race  was  nearly 
consumated,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  be  his  own  executor  in 
the  matter  of  seeing  his  vast  wealth  disposed  of,  according  to  his 
own  wishes  and  under  his  special  supervision,  so  as  to  leave  little 
for  possible  litigation  or  perversion  after  his  death.  Through  var- 
ious channels  and  in  startling  sums  he  aggregated  his  gifts  to  the 
extent,  it  is  said,  of  six  or  seven  millions  of  dollars;  mainly  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  London  and  for  educational  purposes  in  this 
country,  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  Southern  States.  Certainly, 
this  was  an  immense  public  benefaction,  creditable  to  his  judg- 
ment as  well  as  liberality,  and  made  with  a discriminating  spirit. 
To  say  or  intimate  that  he  was  led  to  confer  it  by  any  personal 
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considerations  of  popular  conspicuity  or  historical  renown  might 
be  exceedingly  unjust;  but  he  could  have  no  doubt  that  it  would 
quickly  make  him  famous,  secure  for  him  the  applause  of  his 
native  land  and  his  adopted  country,  and  render  him  “the  ob- 
served of  all  observers”  wherever  he  might  direct  his  steps. 

That  Mr.  Peabody  was  not  wholly  insensible  to  considerations 
like  these  is  noticeably  shown  in  the  peculiar  disposal  made  by 
him  of  Queen  Victoria’s  handsome  acknowledgments  for  his  gift 
of  a million  of  dollars  in  aid  of  the  London  poorer  classes.  These 
come  in  the  shape  of  a grateful  and  complimentary  letter,  written 
with  her  own  hand  and  in  terms  creditable  to  her  womanly 
heart;  followed  by  the  presentation  of  her  portrait,  at  large  ex- 
pense, for  which  she  expressly  sat,  and  some  other  tokens  of  her 
royal  regard.  Of  course,  Mr.  Peabody  had  a right  to  feel  both 
gratified  and  honored  by  such  testimonials;  but  would  it  not 
have  been  much  more  in  accordance  with  a truly  modest  and 
disinterested  philanthropy  to  have  kept  them  in  his  private  collec- 
tion of  cherished  articles  than  to  have  built  for  them  in  the  Pea- 
body Institute  [Peabody,  Massachusetts]  a costly  fire-proof  cham- 
ber, therein  to  be  put  on  public  exhibition  from  generation  to 
generation,  to  be  gazed  at  and  talked  about,  whether  wisely  or 
foolishly?  For,  though  ostensibly  it  has  the  appearance  of  pro- 
found homage  for  the  Queen,  and  a desire  to  keep  her  memory 
green  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  rather  than  his  own,  still  it  is 
George  Peabody  as  much  to  be  remembered  and  honored  as  Vic- 
toria herself;  for  is  he  not  to  be  the  hero  of  the  story?  Is  there 
not  something  of  human  weakness  in  this  poor  showy  device,  if 
not  of  vulgar  ambition? 

So,  too,  his  erection  of  a handsome  church  to  the  memory  of 
his  mother  (a  most  exceptional  act  for  a Protestant  in  religious 
matters).  It  has  a filial  aspect;  but  is  it  not  equally  a memorial 
of  her  son?  Can  the  one  be  named,  or  preached  about,  to  the  for- 
getfulness of  the  other?  And  is  this  a token  of  self-humiliation? 

The  conditions  on  which  he  gave  the  church  in  trust  revealed 
how  strongly  he  was  wedded  to  his  traditional  theological  training, 
and  how  utterly  unwilling  to  have  any  new  ideas  or  modified  in- 
terpretations promulgated  from  the  pulpit,  in  accordance  with  an 
advancing  Christianity  and  an  enlightened  and  progressive  age. 
“It  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old  time”  suited  him  far  better  than 
“forgetting  the  things  that  are  behind”  and  pressing  onward  to  a 
higher  and  nobler  plane  of  action. 

A large  portion  of  his  adult  life  was  spent  in  England;  and 
during  that  long  period  there  were  various  struggles  in  the  cause 
of  popular  liberty,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  oppressed  and  dis- 
franchised classes;  and  as  an  American  he  should  naturally  have 
given  them,  in  some  way  or  other,  his  sympathy  and  aid.  But 
who  ever  knew  him  to  do  anything  of  this  kind? 
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His  sympathies  in  his  own  country  were  much  more  strongly 
with  a pro-slavery  South  than  with  an  anti-slavery  North;  and  he 
carried  his  feelings  in  that  direction  almost  to  the  verge  of  the 
Rebellion."^  He  took  no  interest  in  any  effort,  religious  or  political, 
having  in  view  the  liberation  of  those  in  bondage,  or  the  restric- 
tion of  slavery  to  its  original  limits.  His  patriotic  record  during 
the  war  cannot  be  examined  with  any  pride  or  pleasure.  The 
country  in  its  sore  extremity,  needed  all  that  he  could  have  said 
or  done  for  it;  but  he  said  little,  and  did  less.  He  did  not  want  the 
Union  to  be  dissolved;  neither  did  he  want  the  South  to  be  con- 
quered. He  was  willing  to  have  peace  on  any  conditions  that 
would  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  Slave  Power  touching  the 
“peculiar  institution;”  for  he  appears  to  have  had  no  moral  sen- 
sibility in  regard  to  that  “sum  of  all  villainies.” 

The  atrocious  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850  struck  down  all  the 
safeguards  of  personal  freedom  at  the  North  by  what  it  conceded 
and  required  in  regard  to  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves.  When 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  the  “Personal  Liberty  Bill” 
for  the  common  security  against  Southern  slave-hunters  and  kid- 
nappers, a certain  number  of  the  most  eminent  conservatives  in 
the  state  affixed  their  signatures  to  an  appeal  to  the  citizens  of 
Massachusetts  denouncing  that  bill  in  the  strongest  terms,  and 
virtually  demanding  that  no  obstruction  be  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Among  them  was 
George  Peabody.  They  talked  of  being  actuated  by  their  “sense  of 
responsibility  to  God,”  and  of  their  “honest  and  profound  con- 
victions for  the  cause  of  truth  and  right,”  and  “solemnly”  declared 
that  they  “believed  the  State  of  Massachusetts  had  violated  our 
great  national  compact  by  laws  on  her  statute-book,”  which  laws 
they  counseled  the  repeal  of  without  delay.  But  they  had  not  one 
word  to  say  against  the  sin  and  shame  of  slavehunting  on  Massa- 
chusetts soil,  and  were  quite  willing  that  more  than  legal  facilities 
should  be  allowed  those  engaged  in  that  nefarious  business. 

Let  whatever  credit  fairly  belongs  to  Mr.  Peabody  for  his  muni- 
ficent gifts,  at  a later  period,  in  a right  direction,  be  awarded 

* Corroborative  of  this  charge,  take  the  testimony  of  Charles  W.  Felt, 
Esq.,  as  given  in  a letter  to  the  Evening  Post,  dated  Manchester  (Eng.), 
Jan.  8th  last:  “I  was  in  London  in  October  and  November,  1861,  having 
a letter  of  introduction  from  Edward  Everett  to  Mr.  Peabody.  I was  as- 
tonished and  mortified  to  hear  Mr.  Peabody,  in  the  course  of  a short  con- 
versation, indulge  in  such  expressions  as  these:  ‘I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
settled,  unless  Mr.  Davis  gives  up  what  Mr.  Lincoln  says  he  is  fighting  for 
— the  forts  the  South  has  taken — and  then  separate.*  ‘You  can’t  carry  on 
the  war  without  coming  over  here  for  money;  and  you  won’t  get  a shilling.’ 
‘Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  was  over  here,  but  I would  not  go  to  see  her, 
though  I was  invited:  and  now  she  writes  that  this  is  our  war!  Such  things 
don’t  go  down  over  here.’  ...  I made  one  other  call  upon  him;  but  I 
could  only  regard  him  as  recreant  to  his  country  in  the  time  of  her  great- 
est need.” 
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unstintingly;  but  these  can  never  render  him  worthy  to  he  placed 
among  the  best  and  worthiest  of  the  world’s  benefactors. 

The  Defense 
By  Franklin  Parker 

Most  of  us  are  conservative  in  some  aspects  of  life.  Business- 
men are  often  more  so  and  George  Peabody  was  a successful  busi- 
nessman. Mr.  Peabody  became  successful  and  famous  not  by  pur- 
suing popular  causes  but  by  astutely  making  causes  which  had 
been  httle  noticed  in  his  day  much  more  acceptable. 

Mr.  Peabody,  born  in  Massachusetts,  not  far  from  Newbury- 
port,  Mr.  Garrison’s  birthplace,  had  gone  South  in  his  teens,  been 
successful  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  and 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  had  become  a rich  banker  in  London,  where 
he  lived  during  the  last  half  of  his  life,  and  had  given  away  most . 
of  his  fortune  in  philanthropy  to  England  and  America. 

There  is  no  need  to  describe  each  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  philanthro- 
pies. It  is  enough  to  say  that  his  gifts,  which  established  lecture 
halls  and  funds,  libraries,  municipal  housing  for  low  income 
working  people,  and  schools  in  the  destroyed  areas  of  the  South, 
had  little  precedent  before  their  time,  were  not  immediately  pop- 
'ular,  required  moral  courage  to  initiate  and  personal  independence 
to  channel  into  lasting  paths. 

Three  instances  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  courage  in  countering  a pop- 
ular trend  may  be  given.  After  the  Panic  of  1837  American 
states  refused  to  pay  the  interest  on  their  bonded  indebtedness 
abroad.  Mr.  Peabody,  then  in  Europe  on  his  own  business  and  as 
fiscal  agent  for  Maryland,  publicly  rebuked  American  officials  for 
renouncing  their  debts,  was  criticized  for  it,  but  saw  his  efforts 
justified  years  later. 

Again,  in  1851,  when  American  exhibitors  found  themselves  in 
London  without  funds  to  set  up  their  products  in  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition at  the  Crystal  Palace,  when  neither  they  nor  the  American 
ambassador  in  London  knew  where  to  turn  for  funds  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Congressional  appropriations,  Mr.  Peabody  stepped  for- 
ward to  advance  a loan  of  $15,000,  thereby  enabling  McCorm- 
ick’s reaper,  Colt’s  revolver.  Power’s  statuary,  and  other  products 
of  a young  country  to  be  seen  by  the  world. 
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Although  science  was  beginning  to  become  popular  in  the 
America  of  the  1850’s,  Mr.  Peabody  was  still  ahead  of  his  time  in 
this  field.  He  initiated  a chemical  school  and  laboratory  in  Mary- 
land, stimulated  archaeology  and  ethnology  at  Harvard,  the  nat- 
ural sciences  at  Yale,  estabhshed  professorships  in  mathematics 
and  science  in  three  institutions,  and  founded  an  academy  of 
science  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Peabody’s  original  philanthropic  motives  came  from  the 
prompting  of  his  conscience,  a desire  to  repay  Divine  Providence, 
as  he  put  it,  for  the  good  fortune  which  came  to  him.  His  plan 
was  to  give  to  each  city  where  he  had  labored  a lasting  gift  and 
he  was  farsighted  enough  (or  conservative  enough)  to  realize 
that  among  the  most  lasting  and  valuable  endowments  are  educa- 
tional institutions. 

Mr.  Peabody’s  philanthrophy  was  troublesome  to  him,  busy 
as  he  was  with  his  own  business  affairs.  His  general  pattern  was 
to  gather  advice  about  needs  and  ways  of  insuring  success  of  the 
philanthropic  endeavor;  to  announce  his  gift,  stating  its  purpose 
in  a founding  letter;  to  select  devoted,  experienced  men  as  trus- 
tees and  then  leave  them  to  carry  out  the  details  without  interfer- 
ence. It  was  local  pride  which  gave  popular  acclaim  to  his  gifts. 
Founding  letters  were  published,  it  is  true.  Publicity  inevitably  fol- 
lowed each  of  his  gifts  since  each  was  unusual  for  that  time  in 
amount  and  purpose.  Good  public  relations  seemed  necessary  be- 
cause each  gift  was  to  a particular  section  of  the  public  and  Mr. 
Peabody  meant  for  that  pubhc  to  carry  on  what  he  had  begun. 

Mr.  Garrison’s  real  anger  was  leveled  at  Mr.  Peabody’s  con- 
nections with  the  South  and  alleged  evidence,  including  Felt’s 
letter,  of  Peabody’s  anti-Union  sentiment  during  the  Civil  War. 
Mr.  Peabody’s  Southern  connections  were  based  on  more  than 
twenty-two  years  spent  working  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  years  in  which  he  travelled  as  a merchant 
and  was  not  actively  concerned  with  slavery.  After  1837  he  re- 
mained in  London,  remote  from  the  slavery  controversy. 

There  is  much  evidence  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  patriotism  and  loyal- 
ty to  the  Union.  He  stated  in  public  his  desire  to  see  the  Union 
preserved,  even  if  by  compromise.  When  preserving  the  Union 
meant  Civil  War  and  the  physical  crushing  of  the  South,  he  un- 
derstood these  measures  to  be  necessary,  was  grieved,  and  in  his 
own  way  made  private  amends. 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  both  Garrison’s  articles  and  Felt’s 
letter  were  written  several  years  after  the  war.  Three  men  in  the 
best  position  to  know  the  facts  have,  in  fact,  vindicated  Mr.  Pea- 
body’s course  during  the  Civil  War.  Henry  Adams,  son  of  the 
American  ambassador  to  England  during  the  war,  recorded  in  his 
autobiography  comments  on  Mr.  Peabody’s  undivided  loyalty  to 
the  Union. ^ Thurlow  Weed,  New  York  political  figure  and  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  special  emissary  to  keep  England  and  Erance  from  en- 
tering the  war  on  the  side  of  the  South,  wrote  a long  account  of 
Mr.  Peabody’s  views  and  of  his  aid  to  the  Union. ^ Bishop  Mcll- 
vaine  of  Ohio  publicly  endorsed  Mr.  Weed’s  remarks. 

Mr.  Weed’s  account  is  worth  examining.  He  called  on  Minister 
Adams  in  London.  Afterwards  he  went  to  the  firm  of  George 
Peabody  and  Co.,  where  he  found  English  and  American  mer- 
chants panic-stricken  over  the  Trent  Affair.  Mr.  Peabody  again 
told  Mr.  Weed  that  he  regretted  that  the  Eederal  Government  had 
not  made  greater  effort  to  avert  civil  war.  Mr.  Weed  then  tried  to 
explain  how  this  position  had  been  forced  on  the  North.  Later 
Mr.  Peabody  made  every  effort  to  help  Mr.  Weed  and  Bishop 
Mcllvaine  contact  important  British  officials  in  their  work  for 
President  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Peabody’s  private  correspondence  early  in  the  war  re- 
flected pain  over  the  conflict,  respect  for  his  Southern  friends,  and 
loyalty  to  the  Union  cause.  But  not  to  be  publicly  for  the  Union 
was  misconstrued  by  rabid  abolitionists  and  super-patriots  as 
being  pro-Southern.  A more  balanced  view  is  to  note  that  though 
he  did  not  take  sides  publicly,  he  privately  aided  Mr.  Weed  and 
Bishop  Mcllvaine  to  promote  the  Union  cause,  that  morally  he 
stood  against  slavery  as  an  institution,  and  that  financially  he 
chose  not  to  buy  Confederate  bonds  nor  to  aid  in  their  sale.  The 
New  York  Times  of  May  23,  1861,  reported  that  Mr.  Dudley 
Mann,  a Southern  agent,  sought  an  interview  with  Mr.  Peabody  to 
negotiate  the  sale  of  Confederate  bonds  but  “had  been  politely, 
but  firmly  repulsed.”^  Mr.  Peabody  later  hotly  denied  in  public 

3.  Henry  Adams,  Education  of  Henry  Adams,  an  Autobiography  (New 
York,  1918),  p.  121. 

4.  Thurlow  Weed,  “The  Late  George  Peabody:  A Vindication  of  his 
Course  During  the  Civil  War,”  The  Historical  Collections  of  the  Danvers 
Historical  Society,  XIX  (1931),  9-15. 

5.  New  York  Times,  May  23,  1861. 
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that  he  had  made  money  on  Confederate  bonds.  The  reverse, 
he  said,  was  true.^ 

As  late  as  March,  i86i,  Mr.  Peabody  did  urge  concession  and 
compromise  to  avert  war  and  to  reinstate  American  credit  abroad,"^ 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  after  hostilities  had  begun  he  wanted 
reunion  on  terms  favorable  to  the  South.  In  March,  1862,  he 
had  news  by  private  telegram  from  his  New  York  agent  of  the 
Union  victory  at  Fort  Donelson  in  Tennessee.  He  went  immediate- 
ly to  the  American  Embassy  to  share  with  the  Americans  there 
this  news.  Mr.  Weed  commented  on  this  incident  as  follows: 

I know  of  no  more  unerring  test  of  men’s  real  sentiment 
and  sympathy  in  a season  of  war,  than  their  manner  of  re- 
ceiving good  news.  . . . Tried  by  this  test,  Mr.  Peabody’s 
sympathies  were  loyal,  for  he  voluntarily  came  out  of  his 
way  to  bring  news  of  an  important  Union  victory;  though 
he  never  ceased  as  often  as  he  had  occasion  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  to  deplore  the  war.® 

A reporter  recorded  Mr.  Peabody’s  views  of  the  war,  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  of  the  South  as  follows: 

Mr.  Peabody  was  a genuine  American.  His  long  residence 
in  London  wrought  no  change  in  his  feelings  toward  his 
country.  ‘The  war  might  have  been,  should  have  been  pre- 
vented,’ said  he  to  me  one  day;  ‘but  the  Union  is  cheap  even 
at  this  great  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure.  Mr.  Lincoln 
erred,  at  times,  in  the  first  part  of  his  administration,  and  I 
have  spoken  against  some  of  his  measures: — my  so  doing 
has  gained  for  me  the  reputation  of  being  Southern  in  feel- 
ing. True,  I want  justice  done  in  the  South.  I want  to  see 
the  whole  country  prosperous  and  happy. 

Another  generally  overlooked  aspect  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  war  record 
was  his  donation  in  1863-64  of  $10,000  to  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission,  a relief  organization  for  soldiers  and  their 
dependents  created  by  the  Federal  Government  in  1861.^^ 

Mr.  Garrison  was  critical  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  early  gift  to  Mary- 
land, made,  he  stated,  when  that  state  was  rotten  with  treason  and 
meant,  he  added,  to  encourge  her  rebellious  course.  Mr.  Garrison 

6.  Ihid.,  January  27,  1870. 

7.  Letter  from  George  Peabody  to  the  Boston  Courier,  March  8,  1861, 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Herald,  March  27,  1861. 

8.  New  York  Times,  December  23,  1869. 

9.  From  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Post,  quoted  in  the  Daily 
Signal,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  November  24,  1869. 

10.  Anglo-American  Times,  London,  December  23,  1865. 
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may  have  meant  the  creation  in  1857  of  the  Peabody  Institute 
of  Baltimore,  consisting  of  a lecture  hall  and  fund,  reference  li- 
brary, music  academy,  and  art  gallery.  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
that  Mr.  Peabody  harbored  such  intentions  in  this  gift  as  Mr. 
Garrison  suggested.  The  idea  of  this  gift  to  Baltimore  went  back 
a good  many  years  and  was  first  discussed  seriously  by  Mr.  Pea- 
body with  a Baltimore  friend  in  London  in  1851.  Mr.  Peabody’s 
chief  adviser  in  this  project  was  John  Pendleton  Kennedy,  a 
former  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  during  the  Civil 
War  a supporter  of  the  Union.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  this 
gift  could  have  encouraged  pro-slavery  and  anti-Union  sympathies. 

Mr.  Garrison’s  ire  was  particularly  aroused  by  Mr.  Peabody’s 
visit  to  a Southern  spa  that  summer  of  1869  and  by  an  address^ 
Mr.  Peabody  made  there  praising  Southerners  for  their  heroism. 
It  was  indeed  a significant  occasion  and  one  largely  unplanned. 
Mr.  Peabody’s  gift  of  one  million  dollars  to  establish  the  Peabody 
Education  Fund  in  1867  marked  the  first  stage  in  the  revival 
of  the  South.  Now  in  1869,  old,  weak,  and  a few  months  from 
death,  Mr.  Peabody  hurried  to  America,  visited  his  relatives, 
added  to  his  institutions,  and  doubled  his  donation  to  the  Peabody 
Education  Fund.  The  New  England  climate  did  not  agree  with 
his  very  bad  cough.  He  wanted  both  the  warm  sun  and  the  com- 
pany of  an  old  friend,  WiUiam  W.  Corcoran,  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  West  Virginia.  At  that  famous  resort  that  particular 
summer  were  gathered  by  coincidence  several  former  Confederate 
generals  including  Robert  E.  Lee.  Because  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  age 
and  infirmity  and  because  of  his  effort  to  revive  the  South  through 
his  education  fund,  some  of  the  guests  presented  him  with  a 
resolution  of  appreciation.  He  acknowledged  it  by  praising  the 
Southerners  for  their  heroism. 

Looked  at  in  retrospect  from  the  present,  Mr.  Peabody’s  pres- 
ence and  his  remarks  that  last  summer  of  his  life  appear  to  be 
reasonable  and  justified.  Mr.  Garrison,  however,  viewed  the  scene 
through  different  eyes  and  saw  fit  to  castigate  Mr.  Peabody  for 
“aiding  and  abetting  the  criminals  of  the  South.” 

Another  criticism  is  that  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  would 
be  used  to  benefit  white  rather  than  Negro  children  in  the  South. 
Mr.  Garrison  had  no  way  of  knowing  how  the  Trustees  would 
eventually  distribute  the  Fund.  What  the  Fund  did  for  the  whites 
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it  did  commensurably  for  the  Negroes.  When  the  Trustees  dis- 
solved the  Fund  in  1914,  they  gave  $346,797  to  the  Slater  Fund 
for  its  work  with  Negro  colleges.  Today  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  which  also  benefited  when  the  Fund  was  dissolved, 
accepts  Negroes  as  well  as  whites. 

As  a dedicated,  active  abolitionist,  Mr.  Garrison  was  obviously 
intensely  hostile  to  any  kind  of  Southern  revival  after  the  Civil 
War.  As  a liberal  writer  with  this  keen  persuasion  he  was  pas- 
sionately for  Negro  advancement  and  as  bitterly  opposed  to  any- 
thing which  smacked  of  aid  and  comfort  to  the  South.  He  con- 
tinued to  look  upon  the  South  as  an  enemy  long  after  the  war  was 
over. 

Mr.  Peabody’s  Southern  connections,  his  unknown  attitude  to- 
ward the  Civil  War,  his  gift  for  education  to  the  South,  his 
visit  to  White  Sulphur  Springs  in  1869  together  with  his  warm 
praise  for  Southern  heroism — all  rankled  in  Mr.  Garrison’s  mind. 
Like  the  reformer  he  was,  Mr.  Garrison  wielded  his  mighty  pen 
against  what  he  thought  was  not  right. 

Time,  however,  has  shown  Mr.  Peabody  in  a fuller  light.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Peabody’s  efforts,  conservative  though  they 
may  have  seemed,  did  more  good  in  tying  up  the  nation’s  wounds 
than  did  Mr.  Garrison’s  attack,  which  only  widened  the  breach. 
The  pinpricks  of  criticism  of  the  one  pale  in  comparison  to  the 
noble  philanthropies  of  the  other. 

In  his  second  article,  written  after  Peabody’s  death.  Garrison’s 
primary  criticism  was  that  Peabody’s  philanthropy  was  motivated 
by  a vulgar  ambition  to  win  praise. 

Mr.  Peabody  did  receive  unusual  honors  for  his  philanthropy, 
honors  which  came,  for  the  most  part,  after  1862,  during  the  last 
seven  of  his  seventy-four  years  of  life.  Before  1851  he  was  an 
ordinary  man  of  business,  living  modestly  in  plain  lodgings  with- 
out a private  carriage  or  a servant.  While  he  stinted  on  himself 
in  everyday  life,  he  was  generous  to  his  relatives  and  a lavish  host 
to  visiting  Americans  in  London,  whom  he  helped  in  various  ways. 

After  1851  he  did  emerge  socially  and  begin  his  philanthropy 
but  continued  his  simple  private  bachelor  life.  This  public  emer- 
gence, socially  and  philanthropically,  did  seem  to  come  rather 
suddenly  but  there  was  an  earlier  pattern  and  motive  for  both. 
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Previously  generous  with  a small  group  of  personal  friends  and 
having  long  planned  someday  to  use  his  wealth  for  significant  edu- 
cational institutions,  he  did  in  fact  consciously  pursue  favorable 
public  relations  in  regard  to  his  philanthropy.  One  of  his  trustees 
has  described  this  as  follows: 

There  was  in  Mr.  Peabody  a touch  of  egotism  and  a satis- 
faction in  publicity  which  worked  to  the  advantage  of  this 
fund;  by  th^  selection  of  men  of  national  fame  as  trustees 
he  called  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  to  the  education- 
al needs  of  the  South  and  the  common  interest  of  North  and 
South  in  building  up  a united  Nation.  ...  As  an  object 
lesson  to  the  country  that  North  and  South  were  socially  as  . 
well  as  politically  united,  the  trustees  brought  their  wives  to 
the  annual  meeting  in  New  York,  and  in  the  evening  met  at 
the  most  sumptuous  dinner  that  the  great  hostelry  of  those 
day,  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  could  provide;  the  report  of 
which  and  of  what  they  had  to  eat  and  drink  was  headlined 
in  the  press  of  the  South  and  North.  This  annual  event  took 
place  upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Peabody  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  fund,  and  in  its  social  influence  and  publicity  was 
well  worth  the  cost.^^ 

Of  the  vault  which  Mr.  Peabody  ordered  to  be  built  to  house 
and  display  his  mementos,  the  following  comments  can  be  made. 
The  honors  which  he  received  for  his  philanthropy  were  unusual; 
some  were  valuable  and  had  to  be  safely  stored  somewhere.  These 
honors  included  a letter  of  thanks  from  Queen  Victoria  for  his 
gift  of  model  housing  for  the  poor  of  London,  a miniature  por- 
trait of  the  Queen  specially  painted  for  him,  a scroll  and  gold  box 
which  gave  him  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  London,  testimonials 
from  various  organizations,  a medal  and  resolution  of  praise  from 
Congress  for  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  together  with  other 
valuable  documents.  To  store  these  mementos  he  had  a vault 
built  in  the  Peabody  Institute  in  his  hometown  of  South  Danvers, 
now  Peabody,  Massachusetts.  The  vault  was  a small  one,  as  can 
be  seen  today.  It  attracted  some  attention  at  the  time  because  the 
Queen’s  portrait,  a priceless  possession,  was  displayed  on  a special 
track  so  that  it  could  be  pushed  back  inside  the  vault  at  night. 
Whether  or  not  the  press  notices  about  the  vault,  which  were  few 
and  short,  or  the  vault  itself  can  honestly  be  cited  as  an  example 

II.  William  Lawrence,  Memories  of  a Happy  Life  (Boston,  1926),  pp. 
268-269. 
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of  a showy  device  is  an  open  question.  Men  of  affairs  before  and 
since  have  built  libraries  and  museums  to  house  their  papers  and 
mementos. 

The  following  is  the  background  for  the  church  which  Mr. 
Peabody  had  built  in  memory  of  his  mother.  His  mother  and  his 
sister  had  been  members  of  an  orthodox  Congregational  Church 
in  Georgetown,  Massachusetts.  A doctrinal  dispute  occurred  among 
the  church  members  and  Mr.  Peabody’s  sister  sympathized  with 
the  dissenters  who  preferred  to  worship  elsewhere.  She  suggested 
to  him  that  he  might  like  to  build  a memorial  church  in  George- 
town in  memory  of  their  mother.  On  a visit  to  the  United  States 
in  May,  1866,  Mr.  Peabody  selected  a site  and  named  a building 
committee.  On  June  19  ground  was  broken  and  on  September  19 
the  cornerstone  was  laid.^^  At  the  dedication  of  the  church  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Peabody  was  read : 

...  In  the  building  of  this  church  my  sister  and  I de- 
sire two  things,  to  consecrate  the  memory  of  our  mother  and 
to  build  a house  of  worship  to  Almighty  God  in  the  Orthodox 
Congregational  faith  to  which  she  belonged. 

We  convey  this  building  to  you  subject  to  four  conditions: 
that  it  always  be  called  The  Memorial  Church’  in  memory 
of  our  mother;  that  it  exclude  political  and  other  subjects 
not  in  keeping  with  its  religious  purpose;  that  the  minister 
shall  be  chosen  from  the  Orthodox  Congregational  Church; 
and  that  tablets  be  installed  to  commemorate  our  mother  and 
your  former  pastor,  the  late  Isaac  Braman.^^ 

Mr.  Peabody’s  stipulation  that  the  church  was  never  to  be 
used  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  inconsistent  with  the  Gospel 
found  objection  with  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  the  poet,  who  had 
composed  a hymn  for  the  church.  He  had  written  the  hymn  in 
honor  of  a brother’s  and  sister’s  tribute  to  their  mother  but  had 
later  learned  with  sorrow  and  surprise  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  restric- 
tions.^^ The  New  York  Independent,  with  which  Mr.  Garrison 
was  associated,  printed  an  article  on  the  controversy  entitled  “A 
Marred  Memorial”  stating  that  the  poem  would  never  have  been 

12.  The  Peabody  Memorial  Church,  In  Georgetown,  Mass.  Its  Origin, 
the  Exercises  Connected  with  the  Laying  of  the  Corner-stone,  the  Dedica- 
tion, and  the  Ordination  of  its  Pastor  (Georgetown,  Mass.,  1869),  pp.  7-8. 

13.  Ibid.,  pp.  29-30. 

14.  Boston  Daily  Evening  Transcript,  January  24,  1868. 
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written  nor  the  author’s  name  lent  to  the  occasion  had  Whittier 
known  of  the  restriction.^^ 

Mr.  Garrison  referred  to  the  erection  of  this  church  as  vanity 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Peabody  and  to  Mr.  Peabody’s  restrictions  as 
illustrating  the  philanthropist’s  theological  conservatism.  This  bias 
depends  on  one’s  interpretation  of  the  event  and  of  Mr.  Peabody’s 
motive,  a bias  which  Mr.  Garrison  expressed  in  accordance  with 
his  own  interpretation.  Though  the  building  of  this  church  was 
probably  one  of  his  least  effective  gifts,  Mr.  Peabody’s  motives  ap- 
pear to  have  been  wholesome  and  sincere.  Even  without  the  chaf- 
ing stipulations,  the  church  would  probably  have  lacked  appeal 
because  the  membership  had  not  had  the  binding  experience  of 
joint  effort  in  raising  money  for  it. 

Anyone  who  has  studied  Mr.  Peabody’s  hfe  closely  would  be 
puzzled  by  Mr.  Garrison’s  reference  to  him  in  connection  with 
the  Massachusetts  “Personal  Liberty  Bill.”  The  following  impres- 
sions lead  me  to  surmise  that  if  a George  Peabody  signed  the  pro- 
test against  the  bill,  it  was  probably  not  the  philanthropist  at  all 
but  another  man  of  the  same  name,  perhaps  the  distant  cousin 
who  was  President  of  the  Eastern  Railroad.  First,  I have  never 
found  any  references  to  the  bill  among  the  philanthropists’s  per- 
sonal papers  nor  in  contemporary  newspaper  accounts  about  the 
philanthropist.  Second,  the  philanthropist  was  away  from  America 
and  had  been  away  since  1837.  He  was  busy  estabhshing  his 
business  firm  in  London  and  did  not  follow  the  slavery  controversy 
closely.  Third,  Mr.  Peabody  was  a man  with  many  boyhood  and 
business  friends  in  Massachusetts  of  liberal  persuasion  in  regard 
to  slavery  whose  respect  he  would  not  have  jeopardized  by  sign- 
ing the  petition  against  the  bill.  Finally,  the  two  men  with  the 
same  name  have  been  confused  before.  The  error  is  recorded  in 
the  records  of  the  Library  of  Congress  (it  was  corrected  by  a letter 
of  explanation  containing  proof  by  me),  and  Scott  H.  Paradise 
who  wrote  the  George  Peabody  sketch  in  the  Dictionary  of  Ameri^ 
can  Biography  (XIV,  337)  incorrectly  stated  that  the  philanthro- 
pist was  President  of  the  Eastern  Railroad.  For  these  reasons, 
then,  it  is  more  hkely  that  the  George  Peabody  who  signed  the 
petition  was  the  President  of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  a prominent 
conservative  who  was  more  active  in  the  Massachusetts  scene  than 
the  philanthropist  during  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  controversy. 

15.  The  [New  York]  Independent,  January  16,  1868. 
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The  title  of  Mr.  Garrison’s  article  suggested  and  Mr.  Felt  bold- 
ly stated,  in  an  omitted  portion  of  his  letter  as  originally  pubhshed, 
that  Mr.  Peabody  was  honored  beyond  his  true  merit,  that  it 
would  have  been  better  if  he  had  remained  in  the  United  States 
instead  of  going  to  England  to  die,  that  he  returned  to  England 
as  a bid  for  notoriety.^® 

These  are  petty  remarks  in  the  tradition  of  American  de- 
bunkers and  suggest  that  the  vehemence  of  these  critics  arose 
from  dismay  and  jealousy  at  the  honors  heaped  upon  the  dead 
philanthropist.  Mr.  Peabody  had  no  way  of  knowing  where  or 
when  he  would  die.  To  suggest  that  he  deliberately  arranged  to 
die  in  London  and  be  buried  in  America  so  as  to  attract  as  much 
attention  as  possible  to  himself  is  foohsh. 

His  family  and  friends  would  have  preferred  the  quiet  return  of 
his  body  and  a simple  funeral  in  accordance  with  his  will.  The 
events  which  did  follow  simply  got  out  of  hand.  America  tried  to 
outdo  England,  which  had  provided  temporary  burial  in  Westmin- 
ister Abbey  and  had  fitted  out  as  a funeral  vessel  its  newest  and 
largest  warship.  President  Grant  ordered  an  American  naval  es- 
cort and  arranged  for  Admiral  Farragut  to  assemble  a veritable 
armada  of  small  naval  ships  to  receive  the  funeral  fleet  in  Port- 
land harbor.  Local  pride,  which  demanded  a share  in  the  funeral 
arrangements,  was  responsible  for  the  mounting  honors  and  elab- 
orate ceremonies  in  Portland’s  City  Hall  and  in  Peabody,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

This  remarkable  series  of  international  tributes  from  individu- 
als, organizations,  and  states  in  America  and  abroad  was  spon- 
taneous. Somehow  Mr.  Peabody’s  life  and  philanthropic  greatness 
caught,  held,  and  stirred  men’s  hearts.  It  was  this  display  of  emo- 
tion, so  repugnant  to  Mr.  Felt  and  Mr.  Garrison,  which  prompted 
their  criticism.  Would  their  course  have  been  the  same  had  the 
public  notice  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  death  been  normal  and  moderate? 
Probably  not.  Both  men  had  frustrations  of  their  own  and  par- 
ticular axes  to  grind.  The  vast  publicity  of  the  Peabody  funeral 
gave  them  an  opportunity  for  bigger  broadsides  than  they  would 
ordinarily  have  directed  at  Mr.  Peabody  alone. 

16.  Letter  from  Charles  Wilson  Felt  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
January  21,  1870. 
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Mr.  Felt  was  a struggling  inventor  who,  needing  the  financial 
hacking  of  capitalists,  had  unfortunate  experiences  with  them.  He 
may  have  gone  to  Mr.  Peabody  for  this  very  purpose  and  harbored 
ill  will  toward  the  philanthropist  personally  or  as  a representative 
of  the  moneyed  class. 

Mr.  Garrison  looked  upon  the  South  as  an  enemy  long  after  the 
Civil  War  was  over.  He  was  bhnd  with  rage  at  Mr.  Peabody’s 
educational  fund  because  it  was  designed  to  revive  the  South 
which  Mr.  Garrison  hated  so.  Had  Mr.  Peabody,  instead  of  aiding 
the  South,  given  the  same  money  to  the  poor  of  New  York  City, 
Mr.  Garrison  probably  would  have  eloquently  praised  the  gift  and 
the  giver.  Yet,  this  was  in  fact  Mr.  Peabody’s  very  plan  before  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  war,  the  condition  of  the  ruined  South, 
and  the  advice  of  Thurlow  Weed  and  Robert  C.  Winthrop 
prompted  him  to  give  his  largess  to  revive  the  decimated  area. 

The  world  needs  practical  men  of  vision  who  cautiously  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  future  good.  Mr.  Peabody,  in  business  and 
philanthropy,  won  the  approbation  of  his  contemporaries.  He  ap- 
pealed to  and  comphed  with  the  thinking  of  his  contemporaries, 
sharing  their  passions  and  prejudices,  their  hopes  and  fears.  He 
served  new  wine  in  old  bottles  stamped  with  famifiar  labels.  He 
applied  to  social  reform  a shrewd  business  sagacity.  He  led  future 
generations  to  new  paths. 

Mr.  Garrison  moved  on  the  tidal  wave  of  history.  Mr.  Peabody 
planted  quieter  educational  roots.  Mr.  Garrison’s  utterances  were 
dramatic,  his  actions  incisive,  his  results  immediate.  Mr.  Peabody 
moved  cautiously,  never  forgot  historical  perspective,  was  not  an 
idol-smashing  reformer,  yet  his  philanthropy  was  brave  and  daring. 

Mr.  Garrison  led  the  fight  for  human  rights.  Mr.  Peabody  fused 
into  traditional  charitable  giving  the  iron  rod  of  character  build- 
ing. What  Mr.  Garrison  did  was  to  help  free  the  Negro  slave, 
purge  America  of  its  discordant  anomaly,  and  set  the  human  spirit 
on  a nobler  path.  What  Mr.  Peabody  did  was  to  create  the  first 
private,  major  multi-milhon  dollar  foundations  in  human  history 
with  a positive  preventative  attitude  toward  the  ills  of  society. 

Mr.  Peabody  was  the  model  forerunner  for  modern  philan- 
thropy. Both  men  were  significant  in  different  directions.  Who 
shall  weigh  their  merits?  The  world  needs  bold  men  on  the  front 
of  flaming  reform  and  on  the  height  of  broad  vision. 


PROBLEMS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION: 
THE  HALIFAX  FISHERIES  COMMISSION  OF  1877 


By  Samuel  Shapiro 

In  the  unhappy  record  of  Canadian-American  friction  that 
preceded  the  present  harmonious  state  of  afEairs  no  other  problem 
was  as  difficult  to  settle  as  the  fisheries  question,  the  most  per- 
sistent international  controversy  in  United  States  history.”^  New 
England’s  share  in  the  fog-bound  banks  off  Labrador  and  New- 
foundland, symbolized  by  the  painted  wooden  codfish  that  still 
hangs  in  Bostons  State  House,  was  preserved  in  1783  only  by  the 
stubbornness  and  oratorical  power  of  John  Adams.  Another  Adams 
temporarily  saved  American  rights  in  that  area  at  Ghent  in  1814, 
but  four  years  later  the  United  States  voluntarily  renounced  the 
right  to  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  shore.  In  the  1850’s  Canad- 
ian attempts  to  extend  the  three-mile  limit  and  to  forbid  the  pur- 
chase of  bait  and  supplies  by  Americans  in  colonial  ports  renewed 
the  controversy  and  led  to  the  arming  of  Gloucester  schooners 
with  ancient  one-pound  cannon.  President  Pierce  sent  a fleet  to 
the  Grand  Banks  with  orders  to  protect  American  fishermen  by 
force,  if  necessary,  and  Senator  “Honest  John”  Davis  of  Massachu- 
setts asserted  that  “if  Great  Britain  wants  a war,  undoubtedly  she 
can  have  it.”^  The  astute  “champagne  diplomacy”  of  Lord  Elgin, 
the  Governor  General  of  Canada,  saved  the  situation;  the  Ameri- 
cans by  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854  were  readmitted  to  the 
inshore  banks  in  return  for  extensive  tariff  concessions  to  Canada. 
This  sensible  arrangement,  so  beneficial  to  both  nations,  lasted 
less  than  a dozen  years.  In  1865  the  protectionists  in  Congress, 
led  by  Massachusetts  Senator  Charles  Sumner,  who  hoped  for  the 
eventual  annexation  of  Canada,  abrogated  the  treaty,  allegedly 
because  of  Canadian  unfriendliness  to  the  North  during  the  Civil 
War.  The  Canadians  retaliated  by  imposing  a license  fee  of  50 
cents  per  ton  upon  each  schooner  engaged  in  the  inshore  fishery; 
in  1867  this  fee  was  raised  to  $1.00  and  in  1868  to  the  pro- 
hibitory rate  of  $2.00  per  ton.^  In  1870  Sir  John  A.  MacDonald’s 


1.  Thomas  A.  Bailey,  A Diplomatic  History  of  the  American  People 
(New  York,  i95o)>  P*  33- 

2.  Ihid.,  p.  295. 

3.  The  number  of  vessels  fishing  in  Canadian  waters  dropped  off 
slightly  as  a consequence  of  these  fees,  but  in  most  instances  the  Ameri- 
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Conservative  Government,  anxious  to  force  a breach  in  the  Ameri- 
can tarifiE  wall,  refused  to  issue  any  licenses  at  all.  Six  armed 
cruisers,  at  a cost  of  $500,000,  were  sent  to  patrol  Canadian 
territorial  waters  and  to  board  any  foreign  fishing  vessels  found 
within  them.  The  sale  of  bait  to  Americans  was  prohibited,  car- 
goes of  fish  were  seized  and  dumped  overboard,  and  fifteen 
schooners  were  towed  to  Canadian  ports  and  condemned.  In  a 
half-dozen  instances  there  were  armed  clashes  between  Amferican 
fishermen  and  Canadian  naval  officers;  real  tragedy  was  prevented 
only  by  good  luck  and  bad  markmanship.^ 

It  was  against  this  background  of  bad  feehngs  and  violence 
that  the  commissioners  who  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
had  to  work;  indeed,  the  fishery  clauses  of  the  Treaty  took  a 
greater  number  of  sessions  to  negotiate  than  the  more  momentous 
issue  of  the  Alabama  Claims.  Articles  XVIII  and  XXI,  which 
Prime  Minister  MacDonald  agreed  to  only  with  the  greatest  re- 
luctance, readmitted  the  Americans  to  the  inshore  fishery  in  re- 
turn for  the  free  entry  of  Canadian  fish  and  fish  oil  to  the  United 
States.  Since  the  Canadians  insisted  that  they  had  given  away 
more  valuable  privileges  than  they  received,  a court  of  arbitration 
was  provided  for  to  determine  whether  any  money  was  due  Can- 
ada, and  if  so  how  much.^ 

These  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  received  with  indignation 
in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Gloucester  fishermen 
swore  that  cheap  Canadian  fish  meant  ruination  for  them,  while 


cans  simply  operated  without  a license.  Licensed  tonnage  fell  from  19,000 
in  1866  to  14,000  in  1867,  and  to  2,300  in  1868.  U.  S.  Congress,  House, 
Award  of  the  Fisheries  Commission,  45th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  1878,  Exec. 
Doc.  89,  I,  204,  21 1,  214. 

4.  The  standard  work  on  the  fisheries  during  this  period  is  L.  B.  Ship- 
pee,  Canadian-American  Relations,  1849-1874  (New  Haven,  1939).  See 
also  C.  Isham,  The  Fishery  Question  (New  York,  1887),  pp.  26-60;  J.  B. 
Brebner,  North  Atlantic  Triangle:  The  Interplay  of  Canada,  The  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  (New  Haven,  1945),  pp.  185-187;  J.  M.  Calla- 
han, American  Foreign  Policy  in  Canadian  Relations  (New  York,  1937), 
pp.  354-357. 

5.  Shippee,  op.  cit.,  pp.  344-373;  U.  S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Treaties,  Con- 
ventions, International  Acts,  Protocols  and  Agreements  . . . . , 6ist 
Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  1910,  Document  357,  pp.  708-710;  A.  Nevins,  Hamil- 
ton Fish:  The  Inner  History  of  the  Grant  Administration  (New  York, 
1938),  pp.  470-491;  D.  Creighton,  John  A.  MacDonald:  The  Old  Chief- 
tain (Toronto,  1955),  PP.  84-87,  90-91,  97-102. 
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the  Canadians  insisted  that  the  murderously  efficient  Americans 
would  ruin  the  fisheries  in  a few  years  by  capturing  spawning  cod 
in  their  immense  purse-seines.®  Only  MacDonald’s  shrewd  handl- 
ing and  a British  loan  of  £4,000,000  at  very  low  rates  of  interest 
eased  the  treaty  through  the  Ottawa  Parliament,  while  President 
Grant  had  to  exert  considerable  pressure  on  the  Senate  to  get  the 
treaty  ratified  on  the  United  States  side  of  the  border.'^ 

Setting  up  the  arbitration  commission  on  the  fisheries  proved 
to  be  even  more  difficult  than  getting  the  treaty  written  and  rati- 
fied. Under  Article  XXIII  the  United  States  and  Britain  were  to 
appoint  one  arbitrator  each,  and  to  select  a third  from  a neutral 
nation.  As  neutral  commissioner  the  British  nominated  Maurice 
Delfosse,  Belgian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  but  Secretary 
of  State  Hamilton  Fish  objected  to  him  as  pro-British.®  After  con- 
siderable wrangling,  the  selection  of  the  neutral  member  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Austrian  ambassador  in  London,  who  promptly 
named  the  objectionable  Delfosse  again.®  By  this  time  the  original 
American  arbitrator  was  dead,  and  Fish  was  unable  to  persuade 
any  distinguished  American  jurist  to  take  the  postp®  the  over- 
throw of  the  Conservative  Government  in  Canada  forced  that 
country  also  to  choose  a new  man.  Secretary  Fish  hastily  nomi- 
nated Ensign  H.  Kellogg  of  Massachusetts,  an  elderly,  somnolent 
former  Whig  whose  only  qualifications  appeared  to  be  that  he  was 
a good  friend  of  Senator  Henry  L.  Dawes,  and  that  he  needed  a 
job.  The  Canadian  member.  Sir  Alexander  Galt,  a charming  and 
brilliant  Liberal  politician,  was  easily  able  to  dominate  the  im- 
pressionable Delfosse.i^ 

To  overcome  the  handicap  of  an  unbalanced  tribunal,  and  to 

6.  Shippee,  op.  cit.,  pp.  380-384J  H.  Y.  Hind,  The  Effect  of  the  Fishery 
Clauses  . . . (Halifax,  1877),  XVI. 

7.  Shippee,  op.  cit.,  pp.  392-393,  402-425,  445-448;  Nevins,  op.  cit., 
pp.  491-493;  Creighton,  op.  cit.,  pp.  104-129. 

8.  Great  Britain  had  been  responsible  for  the  creation  of  Belgium,  and 
guaranteed  her  independence;  a relative  of  Queen  Victoria  occupied  the 
Belgian  throne. 

9.  F.  C.  Ford  to  Lord  Tenterden,  February  5,  1877,  Foreign  Office 
5/1630  (microfilm  copy,  Hayes  Memorial  Library,  Fremont,  Ohio);  O.  D. 
Skelton,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Alexander  Tilloch  Galt  (Toronto, 
1920),  pp.  496-498;  Shippee,  op.  cit.,  p.  471;  James  G.  Blaine,  Twenty 
Years  of  Congress  . . . (Norwich,  Conn.,  1884-1886),  II,  625-630. 

10.  Fish  to  E.  R.  Hoar,  Fish  to  H.  Gray,  January  23,  1876  (copies). 
Fish  Papers,  Library  of  Congress. 

11.  Shippee,  op.  cit.,  pp.  453-459,  471;  Nevins,  op.  cit.,  470;  Blaine, 
op.  cit.,  II,  630-631. 
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pay  off  a political  debt  left  over  from  the  previous  year,  President 
Hayes  appointed  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr.,  the  author  of  Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast  and  the  finest  admiralty  lavs^yer  in  the 
United  States,  to  present  the  American  case.  At  the  hearings, 
which  began  in  Halifax  on  July  28,  1877,  Dana  made  good  use 
of  the  mass  of  testimony  collected  for  him  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. With  all  the  skill  acquired  during  thirty-five  years  in  the 
courtroom,  he  was  able  to  force  hostile  witnesses  to  contradict 
themselves  and  to  admit  the  benefits  accruing  to  Canada  from  the 
free  admission  of  her  fish  into  the  United  States.  He  also  proved 
that  the  right  to  buy  supplies  in  Canadian  ports  was  guaranteed 
under  international  law  and  need  not  be  paid  for  by  Americans. 
Making  abundant  use  of  oral  testimony  and  sworn  affidavits  by 
Gloucester  businessmen,  Dana  seemed  to  be  winning  every  essen- 
tial point  in  the  case  against  the  vigorous  opposition  of  Francis 
Ford,  the  British  agent,  and  five  of  the  finest  la'wyers  in  Canada.^^ 
The  arbitrators  formally  decided  to  ignore  the  Canadian  claim  for 
compensation  for  permitting  American  fishermen  to  purchase  ice 
and  bait  in  Newfoundland,  and  they  appeared  willing  to  agree 
that  all  codfish  were  caught  outside  the  three-mile  limit  and  hence 
not  subject  to  compensation.^^ 

With  these  matters  eliminated,  it  seemed  that  the  only  sub- 
stantial right  granted  the  United  States  by  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton was  the  privilege  of  taking  mackerel  inside  Canadian  waters.^^ 
Dana  argued,  rather  convincingly,  that  this  right  could  not  be 
worth  much  more  than  $25,000  a year.  Against  it  must  be  set  off 
the  elimination  of  the  American  tariff  of  one  cent  a pound  on 

12.  Sir  Joseph  Doutre,  S.  R.  Thompson,  W.  W.  Whiteway,  Louis" 
H.  Davies,  and  R.  L.  Wetherbee,  the  Canadian  counsel,  each  received  a 
retainer  of  $1,000  and  a fee  of  $1,000  a month.  Dana,  who  was  allowed 
only  one  assistant,  received  only  three  quarters  as  much.  F.  C.  Ford  to 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  December  17,  1877,  FO  5/1631;  W.  M.  Evarts  to  R. 
H.  Dana,  Jr.,  July  9,  1877  (copy),  Evarts  Papers,  Library  of  Congress. 

13. R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.  to  R.  H.  Dana,  Sr.,  September  6,  1877,  Dana 
Papers,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society;  Award  of  the  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion, II,  1585.  Although  the  British  protested  the  ruling  about  codfish, 
the  legal  advisers  of  the  Foreign  Office  had  privately  admitted  that  the 
American  claim  was  true.  R.  King  to  A.  C.  King,  July  28,  1876,  FO 
5/1630. 

14.  The  Commissioners’  decisions  about  bait  and  codfish,  Canadian 
newspapers  complained,  “has  the  effect  of  cutting  off  our  hopes  for  a large 
money  compensation.  [We  are]  cheated  ...  defrauded,  humiliated.  . . . 
The  really  important  privileges  are  ignored.”  Halifax  Morning  Herald,  Sep- 
tember II,  1877;  Acadian  Recorder,  September  ii,  1877. 
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Canadian  fish,  an  impost  that  had  always  brought  in  well  over 
$300,000  a year.^^  The  Americans,  Dana  concluded,  had  given 
a greater  concession  than  they  had  received,  and  hence  should  pay 
nothing.^® 

Owing  in  part  to  Dana  s exhaustive  treatment  of  the  case,  the 
arbitration,  which  it  had  been  supposed  would  take  three  or  four 
weeks,  stretched  out  to  more  than  five  months;  if  he  could,  Dana 
would  have  lengthened  the  proceedings  still  further. Each  day's 
business  took  only  a few  hours  in  the  afternoon,  and  Commis- 
sioners and  counsel  spent  much  of  the  rest  of  their  time  enter- 
taining each  other  and  going  for  long  drives  in  the  pleasant  en- 
virons of  Halifax.  The  pay  was  excellent,  and  Dana  made  up  the 
difference  between  his  fees  and  those  of  the  Canadians  by  pocket- 
ing the  amount  allowed  him  for  a secretary  and  using  his  daugh- 
ter Henrietta  as  an  amanuensis.^*  He  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  get 
back  to  Boston,  where  the  continuing  depression  had  ruined  his 
practice.^® 

Dana’s  closing  argument,  taking  four  hours  on  each  of  two 
separate  days  to  deliver,  was  one  of  his  most  elaborate  efforts. 
Using  a technique  more  suited  to  a jury  trial  than  a Court  of 
Arbitration,  he  went  over  each  part  of  his  argument  minutely  and 
exhaustively,  often  repeating  evidence  that  the  arbitrators  had 
heard  two  or  three  times  before.  The  technical  knowledge  Dana 

1$.  Award  of  the  Fisheries  Commission,  I,  p.  XIII.  Even  the  Foreign 
Office  thought  the  Canadian  claims  “very  large,  indeed  beyond  all  pro- 
portion either  to  any  loss  which  may  be  sustained  by  British  subjects  or  to 
any  benefits  which  may  be  conferred  on  United  States  citizens.”  Law 
Officers  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  February  5,  1877,  FO  5/1630. 

16.  Award  of  the  Fisheries  Commission,  I,  119-137;  II,  1580-1581, 
1704. 

17.  The  Commissioners  had  arranged  for  the  British  to  submit  their  case 
first,  for  the  Americans  to  reply,  and  for  the  British  to  make  the  closing 
arguments.  Dana  asked,  but  was  not  granted,  a chance  to  answer  these 
closing  arguments  and  have  the  last  word.  Ibid.,  II,  1526-1538. 

18.  H.  D.  Skinner,  An  Echo  from  Parnassus  . . . (New  York,  1928), 
p.  267. 

19.  “Times  are  hard,  indeed,”  Dana  wrote  to  his  daughter  Charlotte 
just  before  leaving  for  Halifax.  “I  have  never  been  so  long  without  re- 
ceiving professional  fees,  in  my  remembrance,  as  in  the  past  9 mos.  . . . 
Clients  keep  their  money  to  pay  their  own  debts.”  Dana  to  Charlotte 
Dana,  June  30,  1877,  Dana  Papers,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

20.  Award  of  the  Fisheries  Commission,  II,  1652-1705;  reprinted  in 
R.  H.  Dana,  III,  Speeches  in  Stirring  Times  . . . (Boston,  1911),  pp. 
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had  gained  in  editing  a standard  text  on  international  law^^  and 
in  trying  marine  insurance  cases  stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  he 
discoursed  learnedly  on  the  origins  of  the  three-mile  limit,  fish- 
ing laws  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  ownership  of  free- 
swimming  fish,  “the  mysterious  . . . movements  of  the  mack- 
erel,” and  the  mating  and  feeding  habits  of  menhaden,  herring, 
shrimp,  hake,  halibut,  cod,  mackerel,  lobsters,  and  whales.  Dana’s 
long-standing  admiration  of  English  institutions,  and  his  lingering 
hope  that  he  might  some  day  serve  as  American  ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  Saint  James,22  led  him  to  soften  the  harshness  of  the 
controversy,  and  refer  to  past  conflicts  only  in  the  vaguest  and 
mildest  of  terms.  While  Sir  Alexander  Galt  listened  attentively, 
and  Baron  Delfosse  looked  bored,  and  Ensign  Kellogg  slept, Dana 
went  on  to  speak  of  “the  fraternity  ...  of  olden  times”  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  of  the  joint  capture  of  Louisburg 
from  the  French,  of  Pepperell  and  Prescott,  Wolfe  and  Braddock 
and  Lord  Jeffrey  Amherst,  until  the  British  lawyers  rose  to  com- 
plain that  “a  great  deal  of  what  [Mr.  Dana]  said  was  out  of 
place.”^^  Dana,  remarked  one  of  the  Canadian  representatives, 
had  followed  the  practice  of  free-swimming  fish  and  taken 
a little  trip  through  history  in  a most  graceful  . . . manner. 
[But]  it  had  not  yet  been  discovered  that  the  Americans 
derived  their  title  to  our  fisheries  from  the  achievements 
of  a Massachusetts  Army  and  Navy.^® 

Had  Dana  known  the  true  state  of  affairs  among  the  arbitrators, 
he  might  have  spared  himself  his  forensic  effort.  Baron  Delfosse, 
the  neutral  member,  had  been  extremely  reluctant  to  serve  on 
the  Commission;  he  confessed  that  he  was  “entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  question  of  the  fisheries,”  and  that  “it  would  go  beyond 
his  powers  to  give  a correct  . . . opinion  on  the  subject.”^®  The 
British  government  had  maneuvered  his  appointment  because 
they  knew  he  was  prejudiced  in  their  favor  and  could  be  influ- 

21.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.  (ed.),  Wheaton’s  Elements  of  International  Law 
(Boston  and  London,  1866). 

22.  Dana  had  been  nominated  as  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  in 
March,  1876,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  for  partisan  reasons  a month 
later.  C.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  Richard  Henry  Dana:  A Biography  (Boston,  1890), 
II,  362-377. 

23.  R.  H.  Dana  III,  op.  cit.,  p.  349. 

24.  Award  of  the  Fisheries  Commission,  II,  1807. 

25.  FO  5/1634,  pp.  127,  141. 

26.  Edward  Thornton  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  February  12,  1877,  FO 
5/1630. 
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enced  by  considerations  of  his  country’s  national  interest.^^  Galt, 
despite  his  sworn  oath  “impartially  and  carefully  [to]  examine 
and  decide  [the  case]  according  to  justice  and  equity, took  a 
curiously  unneutral  view  of  his  duties  as  an  arbitrator.  While  he 
expressed  the  greatest  friendship  and  deference  for  Dana,  he  was 
secretly  in  touch  with  the  British  and  Canadian  counsel  in  the 
case,  and  with  the  British  government.  He  kept  them  informed  of 
all  developments,  assured  them  that  the  Commission  would  not 
decide  any  questions  that  the  Foreign  Office  wished  kept  in  abey- 
ance,^^  and  even  advised  them  what  evidence  to  present  and 
which  witnesses  would  be  most  likely  to  impress  Baron  Delfosse. 
He  explained  that  he  considered  it  his  “duty”  to  give  advice  and 
assistance  to  the  lawyers  of  his  own  country  who  were  arguing  the 
case  before  him.^^  Dana’s  apparent  victories  during  the  course  of 
the  hearings  did  not  trouble  Galt,  for  he  knew  that  the  final  award 
would  “prove  of  immense  value. 

The  decision  of  the  arbitrators,  announced  on  November  23, 
1877,  after  only  a single  day’s  deliberation,  was  a shock  to  the 
American  counsel  and  to  American  public  opinion.  Galt  and 
Delfosse  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  astonishing  sum  of 
$4,500,000  measured  the  difference  between  what  Canada  had 
given  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington  and  what  she  had  received. 
Dana,  his  dreams  of  a diplomatic  career  shattered  by  this  stagger- 
ing sum,  furiously  prodded  Kellogg  into  refusing  to  sign  the  award; 
the  other  two  arbitrators  thereupon  cheerfully  (and  quite  im- 
properly) raised  it  another  million  dollars 

Although  Galt  and  Delfosse  wisely  chose  not  to  give  any  item- 
ized breakdown  of  their  award,  the  available  evidence  makes  it 

27.  Delfosse,  commented  a satisfied  British  official,  had  long  been 
“friendly  to  this  country,  and  [was]  fully  trusted  by  the  Foreign  Office." 
Lord  Carnavon  to  Lord  Dufferin,  February  12,  1877,  FO  5/1630. 

28.  June  15,  1877,  FO  5/1634. 

29.  Britain  wished  to  claim  compensation  for  American  fishing  privi- 
leges in  the  larger  Canadian  bays  but  did  not  want  to  pay  for  similar 
privileges  granted  her  own  subjects  in  European  waters.  The  British  coun- 
sel at  Halifax  reassured  Lord  Tenterden  that  Galt  “clearly  appreciates  the 
inexpediency  of  the  commissioners  assigning  any  reasons  on  which  they 
may  base  their  award."  F.  C.  Ford  to  Lord  Tenterden,  July  27,  1877,  FO 
5/1631. 

30.  Galt  to  Ford,  June  17,  1877,  Ford  to  Lord  Derby,  June  20,  1877, 
FO  5/1630. 

31.  Galt  to  Lord  Tenterden,  November  24,  1877,  FO  5/1631. 

32.  Skelton,  op.  cit.,  p.  512;  RHDJ  to  Evarts,  November  25,  30,  1877, 
Dana  Papers,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
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clear  that  they  had  not  adhered  to  the  limited,  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaty  which  the  Americans  had  insisted  on  during  the 
hearings. The  United  States  had  originally  offered  only 
$1,000,000  for  the  inshore  fishing  rights  in  perpetuity,  more  to 
avoid  unpleasant  squabbles  with  Canadian  maritime  police  than 
as  a commercially  profitable  investment.  Under  the  licensing  sys- 
tem Canada  had  never  taken  in  more  than  $14,000  a year,  a sum 
which  would  indicate  a total  value  of  $168,000  for  the  inshore 
fisheries  during  the  twelve  years  covered  by  the  treaty.^^  The 
value  of  all  the  mackerel  caught  within  the  three-mile  limit  for 
the  five  years  1871  to  1876  by  the  most  generous  British  estimates 
was  barely  equal  to  the  amount  paid  for  the  privilege  of  catching 
them  for  one  year.^^  The  British  themselves  had  once  offered  the 
fisheries  to  the  United  States  for  $300,000  a year,  and  without 
any  tariff  concessions  in  return.^®  As  Secretary  of  State  William 
Evarts  indignantly  pointed  out,  Galt  and  Delfosse  had  clearly  in- 
cluded some  of  the  same  kind  of  “indirect  damages”  against  which 
Britain  had  protested  to  strongly  and  so  successfully  in  the  Ala- 
bama arbitration.^'^ 

33.  Under  Article  XXII  the  commissioners  were  to  consider  the  value  of 
the  actual  privileges  accorded  to  the  United  States  and  to  deduct  there- 
from the  value  of  the  privileges  given  Canadians  to  fish  in  American 
waters  down  to  39  degrees  N.  Lat.,  and  the  suspension  of  the  American 
tariff  on  Canadian  fish.  Award  of  the  Fisheries  Commission,  II,  1580. 

^4.  Award  of  the  Fisheries  Commission,  I,  204-214.  Even  a license  fee 
of  $2.00  a ton  on  every  vessel  that  went  north  of  the  boundary  would  have 
brought  in  only  $3,360,000  for  the  twelve  years.  Alexander  Bliss,  A Re- 
view of  the  Halifax  Fishery  Award  (Washington,  1878),  pp.  6-7. 

35.  Department  of  State,  Mr.  Evarts  to  Mr.  Welsh,  September  27,  1878 
(Washington,  1878),  p.  ii.  The  unpredictable  value  of  fishing  rights  is 
indicated  by  the  decline  in  the  mackerel  catch  during  this  period,  entirely 
owing  to  natural  causes: 

Mackerel  Catch,  U.  S.  Fishermen,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
Fishing  Season  Vessels  in  Gulf  Value  of  Catch 

1873  254  $268,000 

1877  60  27,072 

1880  I 717 

Yet  the  United  States  was  paying  over  a half  a million  dollars  a year  for 
participating  in  this  catch!  R.  McFarland,  A History  of  the  New  England 
Fisheries  (New  York,  1911),  p.  329. 

36.  Earl  of  Derby  to  Ford,  May  28,  1877,  FO  5/1631. 

37.  Some  items  mentioned  in  the  British  case,  and  presumably  used  by 
Delfosse  and  Galt  in  arriving  at  their  total,  were  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing lighthouses  and  improving  navigation,  the  damage  done  to  the  fisheries 
by  the  American  habit  of  dumping  fishguts  overboard,  and  the  value  of 
the  treaty  to  the  United  States  in  “removing  a source  of  irritation.”  Award 
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In  the  midst  of  newspaper  comment  that  this  was  “an  awful 
price  to  pay  for  fish,”^®  Dana  returned  home  in  deep  discourage- 
ment, anxious  to  convince  Evarts  that  the  unfortunate  result  of 
the  arbitration  was  not  the  fault  of  the  American  counsel.  Un- 
aware of  Galt’s  improper  activities,  Dana  blamed  his  defeat  on 
the  incorrect  way  in  which  the  treaty  had  been  drafted  and  on  the 
laziness  and  stupidity  of  the  American  commissioner.  Article 
XXII,  he  complained,  had  been  drawn  up  in  such  a way  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  United  States  did  owe  Canada  some 
money.  “If  the  article  had  put  the  alternative  to  the  tribunal,”  he 
explained  to  Evarts,  “which  was  the  debtor,  if  either,  so  that  our 
case  would  have  presented  a demand  on  our  part,  we  should  have 
had  a far  stronger  case.”^^  As  for  the  Commissioners,  Galt  had 
acted  as  “a  Canadian  and  personal  politician,”  Delfosse  was  “en- 
tirely inexperienced  [and]  subject  to  . . . influence,”  and  Kel- 
logg was  an  incompetent,  overfed  fool.^®  Evarts  assured  his  “dear 
and  life-long  friend”^^  that  he  did  not  believe  him  at  fault,  and 
vaguely  promised  him  another  job,  but  Dana  was  never  again  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States. 

American  indignation  over  the  “excessive”  size  of  the  award  was 
widespread;  it  was  even  asserted  in  some  quarters  that  we  need 
not  pay  it,  since  the  decision  of  the  Commission  had  not  been 
unanimous. Evarts  made  an  official  complaint  to  British  Foreign 


of  the  Fisheries  Commission,  II,  passim;  Hind,  op.  cit.,  pp.  XI,  XVII,  115. 
For  the  comparison  with  the  Alabama  arbitration,  see  Mr.  Evarts  to  Mr. 
Welsh,  pp.  3,  10;  C.  F.  Adams,  MS.  Diary,  December  23,  1877  (micro- 
film copy  in  Columbia  University  Library). 

38.  Portland  Daily  Press,  November  26,  1877.  Other  editorials  de- 
nouncing the  award  appeared  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  November  24, 
1877,  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  November  24,  1877,  the  Salem  Gazette, 
November  25,  1877,  and  the  New  York  Times,  November  27,  1877. 

39.  Dana  to  Evarts,  November  30,  1877,  Dana  Papers,  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society. 

40.  Dana  to  Evarts,  November  25,  1877,  Dana  Papers,  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society;  C.  F.  Adams,  MS  Diary,  December  23,  1877;  R.  H. 
Dana  HI,  op.  cit.,  pp.  347-3  51-  Galt,  a Liberal,  had  opposed  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  when  it  was  negotiated  by  Conservative  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
Donald. Although  friendly  to  the  United  States  (whose  annexation  of  Can- 
ada he  had  once  favored),  he  had  partisan  as  well  as  patriotic  reasons  to 
hope  for  as  large  a settlement  as  possible.  Shippee,  op.  cit.,  pp.  10,  155, 
294-295,  407. 

41.  R.  H.  Dana  HI,  “The  Reasons  for  Not  Prosecuting  Jefferson  Davis,” 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Proceedings,  LXIV  (1931),  202. 

42.  Award  of  the  Fisheries  Commission,  I,  x.;  G.  F.  Edmunds,  “The 
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Minister  Lord  Salisbury,  Senator  Oglesby  called  the  award  “a 
fraud  and  an  outrage,”  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  James  G. 
Blaine  swore  that  the  United  States  "should  utterly  refuse  to  pay 
a single  penny. Calmer  heads,  and  the  British  example  of 
prompt  payment  of  the  Alabama  claims,  prevailed;  the  appropria- 
tion bill  passed  the  Senate  during  the  last  week  of  the  session  in 
June,  1878,  with  the  proviso  that  the  money  not  be  paid  over  un- 
less Britain  formally  insisted  upon  the  justice  of  the  award.^^  Only 
after  a peremptory  note  from  Lord  Salisbury  was  payment  made 
and  the  last  article  of  the  epoch-making  treaty  of  Washington  car- 
ried into  efiEect.^® 

Galt’s  injudicious  and  unjudicial  conduct,  however,  had  only 
postponed  a permanent  settlement  of  the  century-old  dispute.  Such 
incidents  as  an  attack  on  American  vessels  fishing  in  Dominion 
waters  on  Sunday  showed  continued  dissatisfaction  on  the  Cana- 
dian side,^®  while  Gloucester  fishermen,  irked  by  the  size  of  the 
Halifax  award  and  feeling  the  pinch  of  competition  with  cheap 
Canadian  labor,  insisted  on  abrogation  of  the  Treaty  provisions  as 
soon  as  it  was  legally  possible.  This  step  was  taken  in  1883,  to 
go  into  effect  on  July  i,  1885,  and  the  old  story  of  searches, 
seizures,  and  condemnations  began  all  over  again.  President 
Cleveland’s  astute  handling  of  a troublesome  situation  prevented 
any  really  serious  conflict,  but  in  1888  the  Senate,  remembering 
the  Hahfax  award,  rejected  the  sensible  Bayard-Charmberlain 


Fishery  Award,”  North  American  Review,  CXXVIII  (1879),  8-9;  Proto- 
col LXXVIII,  November  23,  1877,  FO  5/1634.  The  legal  advisers  of  the 
Foreign  Office  were  agreed  that  the  United  States  was  not  obligated  to  pay 
any  award  that  was  not  unanimously  made,  but  their  opinion  was,  of 
course,  kept  a secret.  Law  Officers  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  February  5,  1877, 
FO  5/1630. 

43.  Mr.  Evarts  to  Mr.  Welsh,  p.  22;  Congressional  Globe,  45th  Cong., 
2 sess.  (March  ii,  June  i,  1878),  1628,  3997;  Blaine,  op.  cit.,  II,  634; 
D.  S.  Muzzey,  James  G.  Blaine:  A Political  Idol  of  Other  Days  (New  York, 
i934)»  PP-  150-151- 

44.  The  money  was  not  actually  a charge  on  the  American  taxpayer,  for 
it  came  out  of  the  surplus  left  over  from  the  Geneva  award  of 
$15,500,000  to  the  United  States  for  the  depredations  of  English-built 
Confederate  cruisers. 

45.  Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States.  . . . 
1878  (Washington,  1878),  pp.  284-5,  290,  292,  308-312,  316-322, 
333-334- 

46.  The  British  government  apologized  and  paid  $75,000  damages  to 
the  American  fishermen  involved.  C.  L.  Barrows,  William  M.  Evarts: 
Lawyer,  Diplomat,  Statesman  (Chapel  Hill,  1941),  pp.  399-401. 
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treaty  partly  because  it  provided  for  another  mixed  commission. 

A similar  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  in  1902;  not  until  the 
signing  of  the  Anglo-American  Convention  of  1912  was  the  prob- 
lem of  the  fisheries  finally  disposed  of.^*  Sir  Alexander  Galt's  in- 
defensible behavior  at  Halifax  in  1877  had  delayed  the  settlement 
of  this  vexed  question  for  more  than  a generation. 

47.  Isham,  op.  cit.,  p.  70;  McFarland,  op.  cit.,  pp.  333-335;  Barrows, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  452-453;  A.  Nevins,  Grover  Cleveland:  A Study  in  Courage 
(New  York,  1932),  pp.  404-413. 

48.  Bailey,  op.  cit.,  pp.  585-586.  C.  C.  Tansill,  Canadian-American  Re- 
lations, 1875-1911  (New  Haven,  1943)  continues  Shippee's  work  and  is 
the  standard  history  for  the  period  it  covers. 


WHAT  I HAD  I GAVE: 

Another  Look  at  Whittier 
By  Hyatt  H.  Waggoner 

Reading  straight  through  the  478  crowded,  double-column, 
small-print  pages  of  Whittier’s  collected  poems  is  an  experience 
that  I should  imagine  I share  with  very  few  other  people 
today.  The  experience  included  its  anticipated  long  stretches  of 
boredom,  but  it  also  provided  a good  deal  of  quiet  enjoyment  and 
some  moments  of  real  excitement.  On  balance,  it  was  a rewarding 
experience.  Whittier  wrote,  I should  say,  a couple  of  dozen  poems, 
several  of  them  quite  long,  that  are  still  very  pleasurable  to  read, 
rewarding  as  poetry.  Since  he  is  today  almost  completely  unread 
as  a poet,  perhaps  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  this  is  more 
than  enough  to  fill  several  of  the  sort  of  slim  volumes  that  poets 
generally  publish. 

Whittier  was  of  course  a minor  poet.  He  knew  it  and  most  of 
his  more  critical  contemporaries  knew  it.  (They  did  not  catalogue 
his  weaknesses  quite  as  we  should,  but  they  knew  it.)  But  how 
minor?  Uniformly  melodramatic,  sentimental,  bathetic?  So  poor 
as  to  be  quite  properly  forgotten?  Do  James  Thurber’s  wonderful 
illustrations  for  “Barbara  Frietchie”  make  an  adequate  comment 
on  Whittier’s  poetry  as  a whole?  When  Winfield  Townley  Scott 
wrote  his  memorable  poem  in  praise  of  Whittier  a decade  ago,  he 
praised  chiefly  the  man,  not  the  poet.  “It  is  so  much  easier  to  for- 
get than  to  have  been  Mr.  Whittier.”  (Though  he  also  wrote  “It 
is  easier  to  leave  Snow-Bound  and  a dozen  other  items  in  or  out 
of /The  school  curriculum  than  it  is  to  have  written  them.  Try 
it  and  see.”)  It  is  not  that  Whittier  has  wholly  lacked  admirers 
in  the  last  thirty  years,  but  that  he  has  become  almost  exclusively 
the  “bard  of  freedom,”  pronounced  with  no  stress  on  “bard”  and 
a heavy  one  on  “freedom.”  Only  George  Arms’s  essay  in  The 
Fields  Were  Green  significantly  counters  this  trend.  Now  that  it 
is  a hundred  and  fifty  years  since  Whittier’s  birth  and  sixty-five 
since  his  death,  it  is  time  to  ask  ourselves  whether,  or  to  what 
extent,  Whittier  survives  as  a 'poet. 

It  may  prevent  some  misunderstandings  if  I get  the  necessary 
concessions  out  of  the  way  first.  Whittier’s  poetry  most  typically 
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is  not  simply  “old-fashioned:”  it  is  almost  the  exact  counterpart 
of  the  kind  of  poetry  that  the  modern  poets  have  taught  us  to 
like  and  to  think  of  as  good.  If  James’s  idea  that  what  is  stated  is 
not  literature  and  what  is  literature  is  not  stated  is  the  whole 
truth,  then  most  of  Whittier’s  poetry  is  not  literature.  It  states, 
emphatically.  It  aims  to  convey  truth  and  to  influence  moral  atti- 
tudes. It  is  relaxed,  ruminative,  placid,  unambiguous,  “thin.”  It  is 
almost  never  dramatic  even  when  it  deals,  as  it  so  often  does,  with 
people,  and  irony  is  generally  confined  to  the  unread  poems  of 
reform.  In  the  classroom  most  of  the  poetry  is,  unfortunately,  use- 
ful in  a way  that  does  Whittier’s  memory  no  good:  it  illustrates 
what  Eliot  meant  by  the  concept  of  the  “dissociation  of  sensibility.” 
(But  so  does  a great  deal  of  good  poetry  from  other  periods  besides 
the  nineteenth  century.)  Anthology  pieces  like  “The  Barefoot 
Boy”  and  “Barbara  Frietchie”  have  become  children’s  classics,  but 
we  are  likely  to  feel  that  the  absence  in  them  of  any  sign  of  the 
critical  intelligence  at  work  is  fatal. 

A symptom,  if  not  perhaps  one  of  the  causes,  of  what  is  all  too 
evidently,  from  our  point  of  view,  Whittier’s  weakness  as  a poet 
may  be  seen  in  his  own  taste  in  poetry.  He  extravagantly  admired, 
not  some  of  the  really  fine  poems  that  Longfellow  wrote,  but 
“The  Psalm  of  Life,”  declaring  it  “worth  more  than  all  the  dreams 
of  Shelley,  and  Keats,  and  Wordsworth.”  He  thought  highly  of 
the  poetry  of  Lydia  Maria  Child,  Grace  Greenwood,  and  Alice 
and  Phoebe  Cary,  who  were,  he  thought,  “richly  gifted.”  He 
found  in  their  verse  the  same  unselfish  dedication  to  the  best 
causes  that  made  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the 
noblest  works  of  the  century  and  that  prompted  his  tribute  to 
“sweet  Eva”  beginning,  “Dry  the  tears  for  holy  Eva,/With  the 
blessed  angels  leave  her.”  To  say  that  Whittier’s  moral  sense  had 
a greater  hand  in  shaping  his  literary  judgments  than  his  aesthetic 
sense  is  to  indulge  in  understatement. 

Nevertheless,  Whittier’s  own  self-estimate  in  “Proem”  as  an 
“untaught”  versifier  whose  only  claim  to  fame  is  that  he  put  his 
verse,  such  as  it  was,  to  work  in  the  service  of  Duty  and  offered 
it  at  Freedom’s  shrine,  is  too  modest.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to 
argue  that  typically  contemporary  taste  and  critical  theory  are 
the  only  defensible  taste  and  theory,  unless  we  are  ready  con- 
sciously to  absolutize  the  relative,  we  had  better  admit  that  poetry 
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which  generally  lacks  distinction  on  the  purely  verbal  level,  as 
style,  may  yet  have  other  qualities  that  make  it  memorable  as 
poetry.  Only  if  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  grant  that  a lack  of  irony, 
ambiguity,  and  other  hallmarks  of  the  modern  mind,  and  a fond- 
ness for  plain  statement,  are  qualities  not  necessarily  fatal  to 
poetry,  can  we  attain  a position  from  which  it  is  possible  to  make 
even  a limited  claim  for  Whittier  as  a poet.  If  we  can  assume 
that  a taste  in  poetry  catholic  enough  to  include  the  best  of  Whit- 
tier need  not  be  a sign  of  confusion  or  lack  of  critical  standards 
we  need  say  no  more  at  the  moment  of  his  failures  and  move  on 
to  consider  what  he  accomphshed  at  his  best. 

Whittier’s  contemporaries  read  him  chiefly  as  a religious  poet, 
and  I think  we  shall  have  to  also,  if  we  are  to  continue  to  read 
him  at  all.  He  is  I think  one  of  a rather  small  number  of  religious 
poets  in  America  whose  work  is  still  readable  as  poetry  and  not 
just  as  devotional  exercise.  The  impression  we  are  hkely  to  get 
from  some  of  the  modern  biographical  treatments  of  Whittier, 
that  his  Quaker  faith  was  a kind  of  side-issue,  a personal  foible 
having  little  to  do  with  his  dedication  to  progressive  causes  in  an 
age  of  reform,  could  hardly  be  further  from  the  truth. 

One  large  section  of  the  final  edition  of  his  poetry  arranged 
by  Whittier  himself  is  labelled  “Religious  Poems,”  but  most  of 
his  best  poetry  might  very  appropriately  have  been  so  labelled, 
and  much  of  his  best  religious  poetry  is  to  be  found  in  other  sec- 
tions of  his  book,  in  “Poems  of  Nature,”  for  instance,  and  “Anti- 
Slavery  Poems”  and  “Poems  Subjective  and  Reminiscent.”  Para- 
doxically, it  might  be  said  that  Whittier’s  poetry  is  most  effec- 
tively religious  when  it  is  not  explicitly  “religious  poetry,”  and 
that  his  poems  of  nature  and  reform  are  seldom  memorable  ex- 
cept when  they  are  informed  by  a strongly  religious  feeling.  The 
very  flat  songs  of  labor  are  a case  in  point,  and  the  poems  of 
nature  written  after  the  Civil  War  are  another.  Only  when  the 
objects  of  nature  serve  as  “attendant  angels  to  the  house  of  pray- 
er” do  the  nature  poems  generally  rise  much  above  the  level  of 
the  honest  and  conscientious.  In  short,  the  well-known  hymns  like 
“Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  Mankind”  express  a feeling  that  is 
almost  never  absent  from  the  best  poetry  but  seldom  well  ex- 
pressed directly. 
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Whittier  shared,  of  course — both  as  a devout  Quaker  and  as 
a man  of  his  time  and  place — the  tendency  of  nineteenth- 
century  Protestantism  to  reduce  religion  to  a matter  of  feeling  and 
action  in  good  causes,  to  deny  the  validity  of  religious  thought 
and  create  a “religion  of  the  heart.”  Anti-intellectualism  frequent- 
ly makes  the  positive  religious  affirmations  in  his  poetry  seem  sen- 
timental. His  deep  piety  and  his  detestation  of  “the  husks  of 
creed”  often  combine  to  produce  mere  emphatic  exhortations  to 
faith  instead  of  successful  communications  of  religious  thought 
or  experience.  But  when  he  writes  not  of  faith  as  such  but  of 
what  he  sees  as  the  Christian  demand  for  justice  and  love,  he 
speaks  with  passion,  with  fire,  and  often  with  a fine  control.  Whit- 
tier’s conscience  was  not  just  sensitive,  it  was  informed,  grounded 
in  and  directed  by  a deep  understanding  of  the  whole  Gospel  that 
he  never,  despite  the  doubts  that  troubled  him,  ceased  to  hold  up 
as  the  controlling  image  in  his  hfe.  He  fully  anticipated  the  Social 
Gospel  movement  on  its  positive  side  without  falling  into  its  reli- 
gious negativism.  He  saw  formal  creeds  separating  men  and  re- 
pudiated them  for  this  and  other  reasons,  but  he  felt  that  an 
untheological  Biblical  faith  could  draw  men  together  and  con- 
stituted the  only  unanswerable  argument  for  reform. 

Some  of  the  finest  invective  poetry  ever  written  in  America  re- 
sulted from  his  feeling  of  what  was  demanded  by  his  faith.  He 
was  always  particularly  outraged  by  religious  hypocrisy  and  cant, 
by  “official  piety”  in  consort  with  moral  insensitiveness.  He  was, 
of  course,  sometimes  merely  provincial  and  sectarian  in  his  con- 
demnation of  the  churches,  as  when,  in  an  early  poem,  he  speaks 
of  the  “evil”  faith  of  Rome,  or  when,  more  frequently,  he  is 
roused  to  indignation  by  any  form  of  worship  more  “outward” 
than  silent  meditation  and  prayer.  But  he  writes  at  his  best,  and 
his  best  in  this  area  is  very  good,  when  he  excoriates  the  “church- 
goers” who  condone  slavery  and  injustice,  the  “clerical  oppressors” 
whose  “faith”  never  issues  in  “works,”  or  the  church  in  whose  name 
some  of  the  most  terrible  crimes  have  been  committed. 

His  authentic  voice  comes  through  to  us  very  clearly,  and  with- 
out suffering  by  comparison  with  any  other  poet  in  America  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  in  such  poems  as  “Clerical  Oppressors,” 
“Official  Piety,”  “The  Gallows,”  “Lines  on  the  Portrait  of  a Cele- 
brated Pubfisher,”  “Letter:  From  a Missionary  of  the  Methodist 
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Episcopal  Church  South,  in  Kansas,  to  a Distinguished  Politician,” 
and  “On  a Prayer-book:  With  Its  Frontispiece,  Ary  SchefiEer’s 
‘Christus  Consolator,’  Americanized  by  the  Omission  of  the  Black 
Man.”  The  voice  here  is  angry,  even  outraged,  but  never  self- 
righteous  or  shrill  or  merely  morahstic.  Here  for  once  Whittier 
is  even  capable  of  a kind  of  humor,  as  he  registers  the  gap  be- 
tween word  and  deed  and  explores  the  characteristics  of  a “dead” 
faith.  The  result  is  a group  of  jeremiads  that  often  rise  to  thor- 
oughly efiEective  satire  and  usually  contain  at  least  a few  lines 
of  memorable  invective.  When  he  returned  to  the  theme  in  the 
poems  written  after  the  Civil  War,  it  continued  to  inspire  him  to 
some  of  his  best  writing.  Here’s  a sample  from  the  Prelude  to 
“Among  the  Hills:” 

Church-goers,  fearful  of  the  unseen  Powers, 

But  grumbling  over  pulpit-tax  and  pew-rent. 

Saving,  as  shrewd  economists,  their  souls 
And  winter  pork  with  the  least  possible  outlay 
Of  salt  and  sancitity;  in  daily  life 
Showing  as  little  actual  comprehension 
Of  Christian  charity  and  love  and  duty. 

As  if  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  had  been 
Outdated  hke  a last  year’s  almanac  .... 

This,  I submit,  is  good  didactic  poetry.  Though  it  is  above 
Whittier’s  average  performance  in  its  succinct  wit,  there  is  a good 
deal  more  hke  it.  To  dismiss  Whittier’s  poems  of  reform  as  versi- 
fied propaganda,  as  we  have  tended  to  do,  is  easier  if  we  have 
not  read  them  than  if  we  have.  In  Whittier’s  best  work  we  have 
an  expression  of  the  religious  conscience  at  its  purest  and  best. 
If  all  the  reformers  of  the  age  had  had  Whittier’s  humility  and  his 
faith  and  vision,  Hawthorne  might  not  have  been  moved  to 
satirize  reformism  in  The  Blithedale  Romance  or  James  in  The 
Bostonians.  Whittier’s  anti-slavery  poems  are  not  irrelevant  to  us 
because  legal  slavery  no  longer  exists,  nor  is  their  relevance  simp- 
ly a function  of  the  fact  that  the  fight  for  justice  and  freedom  and 
brotherhood  is  never  ended.  The  poems  themselves  supply  the 
explanation  of  their  continuing  vitality:  they  are  not  propaganda 
verse  so  much  as  they  are  visions  of  the  great  society,  the  city  of 
God  on  earth,  and  denunciations  of  all  that  hinders  its  arrival. 

Whittier  was  less  bhnd  to  the  full  range  and  complexity  of 
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human  experience,  even  in  his  poems  dedicated  to  his  great 
cause,  than  some  of  his  modern  defenders  are.  Over  against  the 
demands  of  conscience  for  reform,  on  the  one  hand,  he  felt 
what  he  called,  in  Hawthornesque  terms,  the  brotherhood  of 
guilt  in  "secret  sin.”  "Guilt  shapes  the  terror,”  he  acknowledged, 
in  a mood  that  did  not  often  find  so  overt  an  expression  but  that 
generally  qualifies  the  moralizing.  The  recognition  of  tragedy  is 
seldom  wholly  absent  for  long  from  his  best  verse.  At  his  best  the 
optimism  is  not  fatuous  or  the  moralizing  shallow.  More  than 
once  he  counselled  what  he  once  called  "the  lesson  of  endurance,” 
that  the  sensitive  conscience  might  not  be  blunted  but  be  "taught 
by  suffering.” 

The  same  Biblical  faith  that  is  ultimately  responsible  for  keep- 
ing his  poems  of  reform  from  being  glib  also  keeps  his  best  nature 
poetry  from  falling  very  often  into  the  cliches  of  romantic  primi- 
tivism. Whittier  felt  no  impulse  to  turn  and  live  with  the  animals; 
he  did  not  think  impulse,  instinct,  or  whim  sufficient  guides.  His 
view  of  nature  was  consistent  with  his  view  of  man  and  man’s 
destiny.  True,  he  tended  usually  to  idealize  New  England  scenery 
and  he  had  an  unfailing  taste  for  the  picturesque  that  makes  us 
feel  how  necessary  the  modern  revolt  from  the  picturesque  to  the 
"anti-poetic”  was.  But  he  repeatedly  dissociated  himself  from  any 
"cult  of  nature  shaming  man.”  It  seems  to  me  undeniable  that  his 
conservative  Quaker  faith  preserved  both  his  humanism  and  his 
sense  of  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  moral  decision  and  commit- 
ment. Starting  with  the  interest  in  and  feeling  for  nature  that  was 
the  gift  of  his  period,  he  tried,  with  only  intermittent  success  to 
be  sure,  to  read  nature  as  revelation,  and  saw,  unfailingly,  a 
vision  of  "our  common  earth  a holy  ground.”  When  nature  seemed 
most  undecipherable  as  revelation,  he  turned  with  undiminished 
hope  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  vision. 

"Sweeter  than  the  song  of  birds/Is  the  thankful  voice.”  Re- 
sponsive to  what  he  once  called  "the  sacramental  mystery  of  the 
woods,”  but  with  no  intellectual  tools  to  help  him  to  interpret  the 
sacrament  except  in  the  most  general  terms,  he  was  often  troubled 
by  nature’s  "silence,”  but  he  never  wavered  in  his  conviction  that 
man  is  "more  than  his  abode,/The  inward  life  than  Nature’s  raim- 
ant  more,”  as  he  says,  a little  awkwardly,  in  "Monadnock  from 
Wachuset.”  Whittier’s  frequent  withdrawals  to  nature  were  al- 
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ways  at  once  means  of  communion  with  God  and  preparations  for 
a return  to  man. 

Perhaps  the  aspect  of  the  thought  in  Whittier’s  poems  that 
most  dates  them  today  is  the  unfailing  faith  in  progress.  When 
he  writes  of  progress  in  the  abstract,  that  is,  of  Progress,  the 
result  is  usually  no  better  than  “The  Psalm  of  Life.”  On  this  sub- 
ject Whittier  had  no  guide  but  what  he  once  called  the  “moral 
steam-enginery”  of  his  age.  But  these  passages  are  easy  to  winnow 
out,  and  they  are  not  a good  enough  reason  for  forgetting  the  rest 
of  his  work.  Whittier  had  more  Hope  than  we  generally  have  in 
this  unhopeful  age,  in  both  the  strict  Pauline  and  the  Quaker 
sense.  But  though  we  find  it  difficult  to  respond  readily  to  cheer- 
ful writing,  we  ought  to  recognize  that  Whittier  is,  at  his  best 
at  any  rate,  saved  from  the  inanities  of  a too  easy  faith  by  his 
belief  that  social  progress  and  individual  redemption  a^e  not  un- 
related and  that  neither  is  automatic  or  inevitable.  He  knew  that 
man  had  to  choose,  and  that  choice  was  not  easy  or  success  guar- 
anteed. His  life-long  devotion  to  “liberal”  causes  can  only  be 
fully  understood  when  we  realize  the  extent  to  which  he  was 
“conservative” — in  the  only  viable  sense  of  the  term.  The  “eternal 
step  of  Progress”  that  resounds  through  his  poetry  is  finally  reduci- 
ble to  faith  in  God’s  finding  willing  hands  to  do  His  work.  We 
need  not  share  this  faith  to  agree  that  it  is  not  inane  or  neces- 
sarily unintelligent.  As  Whittier  said  of  himself. 

He  reconciled  as  best  he  could 

Old  faith  and  fancies  new. 

There  is  a sense  in  which  it  must  be  said  that  Whittier  was  a 
poet  in  spite  of  himself,  in  spite  of  some  of  his  most  significant 
ideas  and  attitudes.  With  at  least  a part  of  his  mind  Whittier  did 
not  finally  believe  in  poetry.  His  work  aspires,  Quaker-wise,  to 
silence.  His  attitude  toward  poetry  was  as  ambivalent  as  his  atti- 
tude toward  nature:  could  nature  be  trusted  to  lead  us  to  God, 
could  words  be  trusted  to  communicate?  He  quite  evidently  dis- 
trusts the  symbol  even  while  he  is  using  it,  and  often  explicitly 
undercuts  it.  ^ 

Fundamentally  Whittier  distrusted  the  whole  symbolizing  pro- 
cess. He  wanted  to  see  nature  as  sacramental  and  often  felt  that  he 
had  succeeded,  but  he  was  repeatedly  disturbed  by  the  feehng  that 
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“the  hollow  sky  is  sad  with  silentness.”  His  profound  distrust  of 
the  “cumberings”  of  form  and  creed  in  religion  is  parallel  with 
and  related  to  his  distrust  of  the  symbol  in  poetry.  Aspiring,  as  he 
said,  to  the  “deepest  of  all  mysteries,  silence,”  much  of  his  verse 
tells  us  to  have  no  confidence  in  the  intellect  or  in  mere  forms, 
tells  us  in  flat,  prosaic,  intellectual  statements  with  no  imaginative 
flesh  on  their  abstract  bones.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
should  reread  the  anti-slavery  poems  today.  In  them  Whittier’s 
imagination  was  energized  by  moral  fervor  and  often  found  the 
adequate  symbol.  On  the  subjects  to  which  he  responded  most 
deeply,  the  strength  of  his  feeling  carried  him  beyond  distrust  of 
symbolization,  but  his  ideas  on  the  subject  never  wavered  and 
were  never  qualified: 

The  outward  symbols  disappear 

For  him  whose  inward  sight  is  clear. 

Perhaps.  But  then  I suppose  we  shall  have  no  poetry,  or  at 
least  none  but  abstractly  didactic  verse  written  in  purely  denota- 
tive language.  Whittier  could  never  quite  rid  himself  of  the  sus- 
picion that  this  would  be  no  great  loss,  despite  his  real  respect 
for  the  older  poets  who  excelled,  he  felt,  in  ways  in  which  he 
was  weakest.  “The  world  will  have  its  idols,/  And  flesh  and  sense 
their  sign.”  Aesthetic  theory  and  practice  in  Whittier’s  work  are 
more  obviously  related  to  his  fundamental  religious  convictions 
than  they  are  in  the  work  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  “Let 
sense  be  dumb,  let  flesh  retire.”  It  is  not  surprising  that  though 
it  urges  transcendence  of  the  material  and  the  formal,  the  bulk 
of  his  work  fails  to  transcend  univocal  statement  and  mechanical 
form. 

If  we  make  all  these  damaging  concessions,  if  we  grant  them 
even  a partial  justice,  can  we  still  honestly,  and  without  con- 
fusion, claim  that  Whittier  should  continue  to  be  read?  Should 
we  go  on  teaching  him  in  the  schools  and  colleges?  Clearly  I think 
the  answer  is  yes  or  I should  not  be  calling,  as  I am,  for  a fresh 
reading  and  re-evaluation  of  his  poetry.  There  were  after  all  two 
subjects  on  which  Whittier  could  feel  without  distrusting  his 
feelings,  think  without  distrusting  his  thought,  and  write  without 
distrusting  his  symbols — the  demands  of  the  religious  conscience, 
and  the  experiences  of  childhood.  “Snow-Bound,”  which  is  cer- 
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tainly  his  finest  poem,  but  which  has  been  widely  enough  and 
well  enough  appreciated  so  that  it  has  seemed  unnecessary  to  add 
any  further  comment  of  my  own — “Snow-Bound”  shows  us  what 
he  could  do  with  the  latter  subject:  he  could  create  out  of  it  one 
of  the  most  memorable  poems  in  nineteenth  century  American 
literature.  The  familiar  “Ichabod”  or  “Massachusetts  to  Virginia” 
— or,  perhaps  better  because  fresher  for  us,  “Official  Piety”— 
show  us  what  kind  of  poetry  he  could  make  out  of  moral  feeling. 
These  and  others  like  them  are  distinguished  works  of  art,  for 
which  no  apology  whatever  is  needed.  Whether  they  are  “great” 
poems  or  not  is  arguable,  but  they  certainly  seem  to  me  very  much 
alive. 

Whittier’s  claim  for  himself  was  typical  of  the  man,  modest  and 
just  and  true.  “What  I had  I gave.”  I think  we  should  decide 
that  what  he  had  was  no  major  poetic  talent,  and  the  talent  he  had 
was  weakened  a good  deal  of  the  time  by  an  outlook  that  made 
him  distrust  symbolization,  but  what  he  had  was  well  worth  the 
giving.  Not  just  American  hfe  but  American  poetry  too  is  richer 
because  he  Hved  and  wrote. ^ 

I . The  following  poems  seem  to  me  to  offer  the  best  basis  for  a defense 
of  Whittier's  achievement  as  a poet.  They  are  at  any  rate  the  ones  I have 
had  chiefly  in  mind  in  making  the  claim  that  a significant  number  of  his 
poems  are  still  rewarding  to  read.  It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  the  least 
known  of  them  are  better  than  many  of  those  that  are  most  commonly 
anthologized.  I list  them  in  the  order  which  Whittier  gave  them  in  his 
final  arrangement:  “Telling  the  Bees,”  “The  Double-Headed  Snake  of 
Newbury,”  “Mabel  Martin,”  “The  Prophecy  of  Samuel  Sewall,”  “Among 
the  Hills”  (the  whole  poem,  but  especially  the  Prelude),  “The  Pennsyl- 
vania Pilgrim,”  “The  Fruit  Gift,”  “The  Old  Burying-Ground,”  “Monad- 
nock  from  Wachuset,”  “A  Summer  Pilgrimage,”  “Ichabod,”  “The  Tent  on 
the  Beach,”  “Massachusetts  to  Virginia,”  “The  Christian  Slave,”  “Lines  on 
the  Portrait  . . . ,”  “Official  Piety,”  “The  Haschish,”  “Letter:  From  a 
Missionary  . . . ,”  “The  Panorama,”  “On  a Prayer-Book,”  “My  Name- 
sake,” “Snow-Bound,”  “Laus  Deo,”  “Trust,”  “Trinitas,”  “Our  Master.” 
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JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER  TO 
HARRIET  McEWEN  KIMBALL,  EIGHT  LETTERS 
Edited  by  Lewis  E.  Weeks,  Jr. 

The  following  eight  letters  written  by  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier  to  Harriet  McEwen  KimbalR  have,  so  far  as  I know,  not 
been  published  before.  The  letters  give  interesting  if  fragmentary 
glimpses  of  one  among  the  multitude  of  friendships  that  Whittier 
maintained,  especially  among  the  women  writers  of  his  day;  and 
they  re-emphasize  well-known  facets  of  the  poet’s  personality  and 
interests.  Letters  2,  3,  and  8,  which  were  discovered  in  a volume 
of  Whittier’s  poems  from  Miss  Kimball’s  library,  were  not  in  their 
original  envelopes;  and  the  salutations  obviously  do  not  indicate 
that  Miss  Kimball  was  the  recipient.  However,  the  third  letter 
has  “To  Harriet  McEwen  Kimball/Portsmouth/N.H.”  on  the  back, 
written  by  a hand  other  than  that  of  the  poet;  and  internal  evi- 
dence clearly  indicates  that  Miss  Kimball  was  the  person  addressed 
in  all  cases.  Letters  i,  4,  5,  6,  and  7 were  found  in  a volume  of 
Miss  Kimball’s  poems, ^ pasted  opposite  pieces  referred  to  in  the 
letters,  sometimes  with  comments  by  Miss  Kimball,  as  indicated.^ 
Two  of  the  letters  are  dated  i860,  two  1861,  one  1866,  one 
1873,  one  1877,  the  last,  1889;  in  all  they  cover  a span  of 
almost  thirty  years.  The  tone  and  contents  of  the  letters  indicate  a 
friendship  that  must  have  begun  some  years  before  the  earliest 
one  and  that  continued  warmly  and  uninterruptedly  until  the 
poet’s  death.  The  fact  that  all  the  letters  refer  in  some  way  to  Miss 

1.  Harriet  McEwen  Kimball  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  on  2 
November  1834  was  for  the  most  part  educated  at  home  by  her 
parents.  She  lived  in  Portsmouth  in  the  family  homestead  on  Austin  Street 
all  her  life  and  died  there  on  3 September  1917.  Her  interests  were  literary, 
religious,  and  philanthropic.  She  published  several  volumes  of  verse  and 
was  the  prime  mover  in  the  establishment  of  the  Cottage  Hospital  in  Ports- 
mouth. Her  poetry  is  chiefly  lyrical,  religious,  and  occasional;  and  her  pub- 
lished volumes  are:  Hymns  (Boston,  1867);  Swallow  Flights  of  Song 
(New  York,  1879);  The  Blessed  Company  of  All  Faithful  People  (New 
York,  1879);  Poems  Complete  (New  York,  1889);  and  a new,  revised 
edition  of  Poems  Complete  (1911),  published  when  Miss  Kimball  was 
seventy-three  years  old. 

2.  Harriet  McEwen  Kimball,  Poems  Complete  (New  York,  1889). 

3.  For  making  the  letters  available  to  me  and  for  permission  to  use  them, 
I am  indebted  to  Miss  Nancy  Hayward  of  York,  Maine. 
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Kimball’s  poems  suggests  that  there  were  probably  many  others 
hut  that  these  few  were  particularly  dear  to  her  and  were  accorded 
special  treatment.  I have  arranged  the  letters  in  chronological  or- 
der, with  a few  comments  after  each  one. 


My  dear  f[rien]d 


Amesbury  nth  9 Mo 
i860 


Thy  kind  note  and  the  poem  came  to  hand  just  now.  I am 
delighted  with  it.  It  is  the  very  finest  Harvest-song  I ever 
read;  & I feel  as  Capt.  Cuttle  would  say,  that  I “worked  a 
good  traverse”  when  I set  thee  to  writing  it.  I can  assure  thee 
of  the  gratitude  of  our  whole  community;  we  give  thee  from 
henceforth  the  “freedom  of  our  city.” 

I went  away  with  such  [?]  a pleasant  memory  of  my  visit 
at  your  house.  I have  been  telling  my  sister  of  thy  sister’s 
singing.  I met  her  in  the  street  when  I was  in  too  much  of 
a hurry  to  call  at  Capt.  Hovey’s  before  the  cars  started  to  al- 
low me  to  stop  & thank  her. 

I hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  a visit  to  P.[orts- 
mouth]  this  fall  but  do  not  stay  at  home  on  our  account  if 
thee  art  able  to  leave.  My  sister  sends  her  love. 

Remember  me  kindly  to  thy  parents  aunt  & sister  & 
believe  me  ever  & truly  thy  friend 

John  G.  Whittier 

The  entire  poem  is  excillent  [sic]  but  I particularly  like 
the  three  last  verses.  It  is  exactly  what  I wanted.  My  sister 
thinks  as  I do  of  it. 


W. 

The  following  note  is  written  on  the  back  of  the  last  page  of 
the  letter:  “After  receiving  a Harvest  Hymn  which  I wrote  at  his 
urgent  solicitation,  for  the  Amesbury  & Salisbury  Festival.  H. 
McE.  Kimball”  The  letter  itself  is  pasted  on  page  265  of  Miss 
Kimball’s  Poems,  opposite  “A  Harvest  Hymn/Written  for  the 
Amesbury  and  Salisbury/Agricultural  Exhibition,  Sept.  17, 
i860.” 

Whittier’s  warm,  enthusiastic  praise  must  have  delighted  Miss 
Kimball,  who  would  have  been  a young  woman  of  twenty-six  at 
the  time;  and  the  poet’s  own  evident  pleasure  and  pride  in  having 
encouraged  her  to  write  the  poem  and  in  the  good  job  she  did 
seem  to  me  most  admirable.  Of  all  men,  Whittier  was  truly  a 
friend  in  his  joy  without  a trace  of  jealousy  or  envy,  in  the  ac- 
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complishments  of  others.  Very  human,  too,  is  the  picture  of  Whit- 
tier scurrying  to  pay  his  visit  to  Captain  Hovey  so  that  he  could 
catch  the  cars  for  his  return  to  Amesbury.  We  are  perhaps  in- 
clined to  picture  the  poet  as  the  bearded  patriach  of  the  later 
pictures,  to  whom  haste  would  somehow  seem  almost  indecent, 
quite  beneath  his  august  dignity;  yet  here  he  is  hurrying  like  any 
other  mortal  because  time  and  “the  cars”  wait  for  no  man.  Cap- 
tain Cuttle,  who  is  quoted  in  the  letter,  intrigues  me.  Was  he  a 
character  out  of  fiction  or  a flesh  and  blood  mariner  whose  “say- 
ings” were  well  known  to  both  Whittier  and  Miss  Kimball?  Was 
he  perhaps  a “character”  on  the  Portsmouth  waterfront,  possibly 
a personal  friend,  or  even  the  captain  of  one  of  the  schooners 
that  had  carried  the  friends  to  the  nearby  Isles  of  Shoals  and 
Celia  Thaxter  on  Appledore?  The  last  three  stanzas  of  the  poem, 
that  Whittier  and  his  sister  particularly  liked,  enjoin  the  Christian 
duty  of  faith,  praise,  and  charity  and  conclude  in  the  last  stanza: 

Oh,  clearly  then  could  we  behold 

In  flowers  that  fade  and  fruits  that  fall 
Sweet  hints  which  earthly  gifts  infold 
Of  treasures  stored  in  Heaven  for  all.^ 

Here  is  an  obvious  example,  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  oft-mentioned 
Whittier  enthusiasm  for  doctrine  that  colored  critical  judgement. 

2 

Amesbury  29th  9th  Mo 
i860 

My  dear  f[rien]d 

Thy  contribution  to  our  Annual  Festival  was  greatly  ad- 
mired. We  make  thee  an  inadequate  return  of  thanks  and 
send  a specimen  of  our  fruits. 

Among  them  are  a big  Flemish  Beauty  pear  from  my 
garden,  & several  varieties  of  our  apples — the  Whittier  sweet 
apples. 

Hoping  thou  art  well  enough  to  enjoy  the  taste  of  our 
fruits  as  they  ripen  & mellow,  I am,  in  great  haste. 

Thy  f[rien]d 
John  G Whittier 

This  second  letter  dealing  with  the  harvest  hymn  was  written 
after  the  festival  and  reports  the  general  reaction.  The  return  of 
thanks  in  the  form  of  fruit  was  an  appropriate  gesture  and 

4.  Kimball,  Poems  Complete,  p.  265. 
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thoughtful,  considering  the  nature  of  the  poem  and  the  occasion. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  Whittier  was  merely  using  the  editorial 
we  and  sending  a personal  offering  or  was  writing  and  acting  for 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  festival,  more  probably  the  latter; 
for  it  seems  apparent  that  he  had  an  active  part  in  the  festival, 
possibly  reading  Miss  Kimball’s  poem.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
evident  pride,  relish  and  delight  that  he  takes  in  his  own  fruit. 
One  wonders  if  he  had  shown  some  of  the  thanks-offering  at  the 
exhibition  and  whether  “the  Whittier  sweet  apple”  was  a graft 
from  the  orchard  at  the  homestead  in  Haverhill,  where  he  labored 
long  and  hard  at  farming  as  a youth,  perhaps  to  the  permanent 
impairment  of  his  health  but  without  diminishing  his  love  of  the 
soil  and  husbandry. 


3 

Amesbury  21 — 6th  Mo 
1865 

My  dear  f[rien]d 

Agreeably  to  my  promise  I send  thee  the  photograph.  It 
has,  they  say,  a rather  stern  & haughty  look;  but  thee  know 
the  original  & that  he  is  by  no  means  formidable. 

Thy  lines  on  Lincoln  gave  a very  true  and  striking  pic- 
ture of  the  rare  great  man.  The  devotional  poem,  like  all 
of  those  of  that  character,  I like  exceedingly.  Would  not  the 
piece  be  better  by  the  omission  of  the  last  verse?  It  seems  so 
to  me;  the  verse  before  finishes  the  hymn.  [The  following  is 
written  in  the  left  margin  of  the  letter,  possibly  indicative 
of  Whittier’s  Quaker  thrift:]  I hope  thee  will  soon  be  well 
enough  to  spend  a day  or  two  at  Amesbury.  With  love  to  thy 
father  and  mother,  I am  very  cordially  thy  f[rien]d 

John  G.  Whittier 

In  the  third  letter,  the  “lines  on  Lincoln”  undoubtedly  refer  to 
the  poem  “Abraham  Lincoln”^  and  must  have  been  written  shortly 
after  the  assassination  in  April.  If  the  “devotional  poem”  could 
be  identified  in  Miss  Kimball’s  poems  and  if  the  copy  examined 
by  Whittier  were  available,  it  would  be  satisfying  to  see  whether 
Miss  Kimball  took  her  critic’s  advice  and  to  see  the  basis  for  his 
suggestion.  This  reference  holds  special  interest  in  view  of  Whit- 
tier’s willingness  to  accept  editorial  suggestions  himself  and  inas- 
much as,  in  the  last  letter,  the  poet,  by  implication,  questions  his 

5.  Ibid.,  pp.  266-7. 
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own  critical  ability  and  also  suggests  Houghton  MifiElin's  lack  of 
confidence  in  it. 

4 


Amesbury  28,  ii  Mo  1861 

My  dear  f[rien]d 

I was  glad  to  get  a line  from  thee,  and  to  see  thy  face 
even  if  but  upon  a carte  de  visite.  I ought  to  have  sent  a note 
when  I was  at  Collellen’s,  but  I was  miserably  ill  & had  not 
force  enough  to  be  civil.  The  last  time  I passed  thro,  [sic] 
P.[ortsmouth]  I was  hurried  home  by  visitors  there.  I was 
glad  to  think  thy  health  is  better  than  when  I last  saw  thee. 

My  own  is  about  as  it  was  in  the  summer. 

I must  tell  thee  how  much  I liked  thy  poem  in  the  Inde- 
^ pendent  “The  Way  the  Truth  & the  Life.”  It  contains  all 
that  is  worth  anything  in  all  the  theologies — it  is  a complete 
Body  of  Divinity — & is  expressed  with  much  poetic  beauty. 

I had  a line  yesterday  from  our  friend  Mrs.  Spaulding 
of  N.  Port.  Mr.  Todd  called  on  me  a few  days  ago  with 
Mr.  Fletcher;  &,  with  “his  mustass  [sp?]  on  his  face.”  I 
did  not  at  first  recognize  him,  & thought  Mr.  T.  [odd]  called 
him  Mr  Doherty:  and  only  found  out  my  mistake  after  they 
got  seated.  I wonder  what  he  thought  of  my  manner. 

I met  Lucy  Larcom  in  Boston  this  fall,  on  her  way  to  the 
cars.  Gail  Hamilton  I have  not  seen  since  our  “Laurel 
party.” 

With  kind  regards  to  thy  father  and  mother 

^ I am  very  truly  thy  f[rien]d 

John  G.  Whittier 

The  preceding  letter  was  pasted  on  page  fifteen  of  Poems  op- 
posite “My  Knowledge”;  and  in  the  margin  of  Whittier’s  letter, 
opposite  the  reference  to  her  poem,  is  written  “ ‘My  Knowledge’ 
— H.McE.K.”  In  the  poem  itself,  the  last  stanza  begins,  “The 
Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life  Thou  art,”  and  the  poem  apparently  ap- 
peared in  the  paper  under  the  title  taken  from  these  lines,  a title 
later  changed  as  indicated  above.  Given  Whittier’s  Quaker  back- 
ground, his  fondness  for  the  poem  is  understandable;  for  it  is 
a poem  rejecting  disputation  and  human  efforts  to  solve  the  great 
mysteries  and  expressing  simply  and  sincerely  “The  sweet  new 
language  of  my  heart,/Lord,  I believe.” 

Although  Mrs.  Spaulding  and  Mr.  Todd  have  not  been  identi- 
fied, Mr.  Fletcher  was  apparently  the  Reverend  J.  C.  Fletcher, 
who  appears  in  Whittier  biographies  as  the  student  who  learned 
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from  his  friends  in  Switzerland  the  great  veneration  the  Wal- 
denses  accorded  “The  Vaudois  Teacher.”  While  living  in  New- 
buryport,  Massachusetts,  from  1856  to  1862,  Fletcher  learned 
that  Whittier  was  the  author  and  made  the  poet’s  acquaintance. 
In  1875  when  he  was  in  Italy,  he  wrote  to  the  moderator  of 
the  Vaudois  Church,  revealing  Whittier  as  the  author  of  the  poem. 
As  a result  of  this  communication  a most  gracious  and  heartwarm- 
ing letter  was  sent  the  poet  by  the  moderator,  expressing  the 
grateful  and  admiring  feelings  of  the  synod  of  the  Vaudois 
Church.  Fletcher  also,  as  a result  of  his  experience  and  friend- 
ships while  acting  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  legation  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1852-3,  suggested  to  Whittier  the  subject  of  “Freedom 
in  Brazil.”® 

Lucy  Larcom  and  Gail  Hamilton  were,  of  course,  two  of  the 
dearest  and  best  known  among  Whittier’s  many  literary  ladies. 
“Our  ‘Laurel  Party’  ” was  one  of  the  annual  afEairs  covering  a 
period  of  twenty-one  years  and  given  by  the  Ashbys  of  Newbury- 
port.  These  parties  included  breakfast  at  the  Ashbys’,  followed  by 
a boat  ride  up  the  Merrimack  to  the  laurel  grove,  and  a noon 
lunch,  with  speeches,  singing,  and  often  the  recitation  of  a poem 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Whittier,  who  was  one  of  the  most  de- 
voted in  his  attendance.'^ 


5 

Amesbury  ist  10  Mo 
1866 

My  dear  friend 

I was  not  sure  by  thy  note  that  the  enclosed  pieces  were 
to  be  returned  to  thee,  but  to  make  sure  I send  them.  Both 
are  good:  but  the  No  Poem  [An  Abbreviated  reference  to 
“No  One  Taketh  Your  Peace  Away.”]  is  very  good — I read 
it  to  our  f[rien]d  Lucy  Larcom  yesterday,  & she  admired  it, 
especially  the  final  verse. 

“No  noise  no  murmur,  far  or  near. 

So  still  one  listening  might  almost  hear 
The  white  cloud  trail,  & the  arrow  of  light 
Earthward  speeding  its  golden  flight.” 

I like  the  whole  of  it  though  I would  like  for  its  title,  “The 
Bells”  simply,  instead  of  thy  longer  one. 

6.  John  A.  Pollard,  ]ohn  Greenleaf  Whittier:  Friend  of  Man  (Boston, 
1949),  PP-  293,  297-8. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  459. 
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I would  be  very  glad  to  see  thee,  once  more  under  my 
roof — alas  that  I cannot  say  as  formerly  our  roof. 

With  kind  regards  to  thy  father  & mother  & family,  I am 
as  ever 

Very  truly  thy  f[rien]d 
John  G.  Whittier 

I have  somehow  mislaid  the  smaller  piece  of  thine,  & can- 
not now  put  my  hand  on  it.  Have  thee  a copy  of  it?  I think 
I shall  find  it  however. 

This  fifth  letter,  like  most  of  the  others  rerferring  to  specific 
poems,  indicates  Whittier's  over-generous  praise,  partly  explained 
by  his  fondness  for  devotional  poems  as  well  as  by  his  kindly 
generosity.  Miss  Kimball  notes  in  the  margin  of  the  letter,  “Two 
lines  misquoted.”  The  quoted  stanza  is  the  fourth  of  the  printed 
poem,  and  the  lines  misquoted  should  read,  “How  hushed!  the 
silence-quickened  ear/Turned  heavenward  can  almost  hear”  This 
misquotation  is  interesting  because  the  original  lines  are  excellent, 
and  the  lines  Whittier  gives  are  commonplace  and  awkward,  the 
second  being  irregular  with  no  apparent  reason.  Did  Whittier  mis- 
copy?  He  apparently  had  the  poem  at  hand.  Did  Miss  Kimball 
revise  the  poem  and,  at  a much  later  date  when  pasting  the  letter 
in  her  Poems,  make  the  note,  having  forgotten  her  earlier  ver- 
sion? Was  Whittier  relying  on  his  memory  as  he  penned  the 
letter,  and  did  he  misremember?  Could  the  lines  as  he  gives 
them  be  echoes  of  some  of  his  own,  an  example  of  the  oft-noted 
irregular  metrics  and  limping  lines?  The  poem  presents  reflections 
suggested  by  the  church  bells  on  the  sabbath;  hence  Whittier's 
specific  suggestion  as  to  the  title.  The  letter  is  pasted  on  page  173 
of  Poems,  opposite  “No  one  Taketh  Your  Peace  Away.”  The 
poet's  reference  when  he  speaks  of  “our”  roof,  to  his  sister,  Eliz- 
abeth, two  years  after  her  death,  serves  as  a poignant  reminder  of 
how  dear  this  loss  was  to  him. 

6 

Amesbury 
2nd  4 Mo  1873 

My  dear  friend, 

I thank  thee  very  much  for  thy  kind  remembrance  of  me. 

I spent  two  or  three  days  last  autumn  in  Portsmouth,  & 
saw  thy  father  several  times.  I regretted  thee  was  absent  at 
the  time.  I hope  when  thee  return  I shall  see  [thee]  in 
Amesbury;  but,  if  not,  I shall  try  to  visit  Portsmouth.  I hope 
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the  change  of  thy  western  visit  may  not  only  strengthen  thy 
health  but  lielp  thee  to  look  back  upon  thy  great  sorrow 
with  a sincere  trust  in  the  Divine  Providence  and  with  grati- 
tude for  the  blessed  gift  of  heavenly  love — a sacred  mem- 
ory safe  now  from  all  change  or  loss. 

I am  charmed  with  the  Stereoscopic  picture  of  Minnie- 
haha  falls  in  winter.  Thanks  too  for  the  printed  lines.  Mrs 
Spauding  sent  me  a verse  of  thine  which  seemed  to  me  very 
beautiful  and  true. 

“O  patient  God,  whom  men  forsake, 

All-kind,  all  gracious  as  Thou  art; 

How  soon  our  faithlessness  would  break 
A human  heart!” 

O God,  forgive  us  all  for  grieving  & forsaking  such  paternal 
love  & 'mercy  which  endureth  forever”! 

With  a great  deal  of  love  and  hoping  to  see  thee  ere  long 
in  New  England  I am  always  & truly  thy  friend 

John  G Whittier 

Written  seven  years  after  the  preceding  one,  this  letter  shows 
Whittier  in  his  most  tender  and  sympathetic  vein,  offering  Miss 
Kimball  the  sincerest  kind  of  a compliment  in  his  condolences  by 
quoting  her  own  poem  as  a gentle  warning  against  undue  grief,  a 
warning  that  he  himself  apparently  felt  the  need  of  from  time  to 
time.  I can  only  conjecture  that  the  bereavement  referred  to  may 
have  been  the  death  of  Miss  Kimball’s  younger  sister,  Lucy, 
referred  to  so  pleasantly  in  the  first  letter.  A brother,  the  only 
other  close  relative,  except  for  mother  and  father,  both  mentioned 
in  later  letters,  died  in  New  Mexico  in  1866.  The  letter  is  pasted 
on  page  147  of  Poems,  opposite  “The  Divine  Love,”  from  which 
the  quoted  stanza  is  the  first. 
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My  dear  f[rien]d 


Oak  Knoll 
Danvers 

1 1 Mo  20  1877 


A great  many  thanks  for  thy  letter  from  Topsfield  with 
the  beautiful  Sonnet  enclosed.  It  is  not,  I fear,  quite  just  to 
thee  or  myself,  as  it  kindly  exaggerates  the  merits  of  one  and 
underrates  those  of  the  other. 

I tried  to  find  in  Boston  the  photograph  thee  wanted.  I 
send  the  best  I could  find — a small  sized  one — which  my 
f[rien]ds  say  is  fairly  good. 
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I hope  sometime  to  be  in  Portsmouth  and  to  see  thee 
under  thy  own  roof  tree  again. With  kind  regards  for  thy 
father  and  mother  I am  always  and  truly 

Thy  f[rien]d 
John  G Whittier 

This  acknowledgment,  revealing  again  Whittier’s  admirable  and 
endearing  modesty  is  pasted  on  page  ix  of  Poems  opposite  “Pre- 
lude/To/John  Greenleaf  Whittier.”  In  the  margin  of  the  letter 
is  written,  “The  Sonnet  that  forms  the  Prelude  for  my  Complete 
Edition — (1890) — H.  McE.  K.”  Her  sincere  tribute®  expresses 
well,  I am  sure,  the  feelings  of  many  other  aspiring  writers  who 
knew  Whittier.  He  gave  freely  of  his  sympathy,  his  praise,  his 
encouragement,  and  his  constructive  criticism;  but  perhaps  above 
all  and  most  important  to  young  writers,  he  gave  generously  of 
his  friendship  and  his  company.  In  the  second  paragraph,  again 
Whittier’s  determined  modesty  is  apparent.  He  tells  her  his 
friends  say  the  photo  is  fairly  good.  In  this  connection  I delib- 
erately use  the  word  determined  to  describe  his  modesty;  it  must 
have  required  considerable  effort  for  this  acknowledgedly  hand- 
some and  susceptible  man,  the  object  of  adulation  by  a devoted 
band  of  often  beautiful  and  talented  women,  to  retain  his  sense 
of  proportion. 

8 

Amesbury 

March  ii,  1889 

My  dear  Friend, 

Thy  little  visit  here  with  Mrs.  Hovey  gave  me  much 
pleasure  and  I thank  thee  for  it.  Thee  speak  in  thy  letter  of 

8.  Prelude 

To 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
But  for  they  gracious  words,  revered  of  men, 

Scarce  had  I ventured  on  from  year  to  year 
To  seek  the  great  world’s  much-engrossed  ear 
With  the  small  rhythmic  whispers  of  my  pen. 

And  now  to  silence  oft  withdrawing  when 

Thy  songs  so  full  and  sweet,  so  strong  and  clear. 

And  those  of  others,  nobly  sung,  I hear, 

I ask.  Why  do  I aught  but  listen?  Then 
Myself  makes  answer.  Who  hath  given  thee 
This  voice  within  that  thou  are  fain  to  still? 

Though  few  and  scarcely  heard  thy  notes  may  be. 

Seek  not,  nor  yet  withold.  Trust  makes  amends 
For  Trust  that  waits  unquestioning  God’s  will, 

Hearing  His  words  above  the  words  of  friends. 

(Poems  Complete,  p.  ix) 
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my  kindness  etc.  But  have  I not  as  much  reason  for  thanking 
thee?  Thy  friendship  has  been  always  dear  to  me  and  to  my 
sister. 

I hope  Houghton  and  Miffhn  will  publish  thy  book.  I 
have  two  or  three  times  asked  them  to  pubhsh  something 
for  friends  & have  not  succeeded.  Indeed  I was  given  to  un- 
derstand that  they  did  really  not  want  me  to  recommend 
others.  I hope  Mr.  Stedman  will  do  better,  for  he  is  an  au- 
thority in  criticism  and  hterary  judgement 

I am  glad  to  hear  of  Mr.  & Mrs.  Gamble,  two  wholly  love- 
able people  whom  my  cousins,  the  Cartlands,  and  I met 
at  the  Intervale.  Of  course  we  have  not  forgotten  them.  If 
they  are  still  in  town  give  my  best  love  to  them  and  that  of 
my  cousins. 

With  love  to  thy  young  friend  Mrs.  Hovey  I am  ever  thy 
loving  friend 

John  G Whittier 

In  the  last  letter,  written  when  Whittier  was  eighty-two,  three 
years  before  his  death,  the  book  referred  to  was  apparently  Miss 
Kimball’s  Poems  Complete,  which  was  published  later  in  1889, 
not,  as  her  friend  had  hoped,  by  Houghton  Mifflin,  his  pubhsh- 
ers,  but  by  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Co.  of  New  York,  in  an 
edition  of  two  hundred  numbered  copies,  very  possibly  subsidized 
by  the  author  herself.  Whittier’s  proverbial  kindness  is  apparent 
in  all  of  the  letters;  and  his  problems,  those  any  successful  writer 
has  to  face  when  friends  ask  for  help  in  placing  their  manuscripts, 
are  indicated  in  his  gentle  refusal  to  speak  to  his  pubhshers.  Ap- 
parently his  generosity  and  kindness  in  the  face  of  similar  requests 
had  already  imposed  considerable  burden  on  Houghton  Miffhn, 
and  he  had  been  requested  to  cease  and  desist.  One  is  tempted 
to  wonder  about  the  stories  behind  this  refusal.  Who  were  the 
friends  the  poet  had  unsuccessfully  recommended?  Had  generous 
friendship  blinded  the  critical  eye  and  urged  on  Houghton  Miffhn 
unpubhshable  material?  Are  there  wounded  feehngs,  a touch  of 
wry  chagrin,  a pang  at  the  memory  of  the  implied  rebuke  reveal- 
ing themselves  in  that  “Indeed  I was  given  to  understand  . . .”? 
Whittier’s  deference  to  and  praise  of  E.  C.  Stedman’s  critical 
opinion  indicate  the  latter’s  position  as  the  foremost  American 
critic  of  the  period.  Whether  Stedman  was  instrumental  in  find- 
ing a publisher  for  Miss  Kimball  or  not,  he  did  consider  her  work 
of  sufficient  importance  to  include  one  of  her  poems  in  his  Li- 
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brary  of  American  Literature,^  three  in  his  An  American  An- 
thology,^^ and  a reference  to  her  as  one  of  the  writers  of  religious 
verse  in  his  Poets  of  America.^^ 

I have  not  been  able  to  identify  the  Gambles,  whom  Whittier 
and  his  cousins  Joseph  and  Gertrude  Cartlands  met  at  Intervale. 
Perhaps  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1881,  spent  among  his  be- 
loved White  Mountains,  that  this  meeting  took  place.  Nor  has 
the  young  Mrs.  Hovey,  probably  related  to  the  Captain  Hovey  of 
the  first  letter,  who  apparently  charmed  Whittier  on  her  visit, 
yielded  to  investigation. 

Among  the  many  endearing  qualities  of  the  poet  apparent  in 
these  letters,  two  of  the  most  attractive  are  suggested  in  the  last 
line  of  the  last  letter.  The  words  “With  love  to  thy  young  friend 
Mrs.  Hovey”  suggests  Whittier’s  gentle  and  affectionate  nature; 
and  his  evident  interest  in  youth  reflects  his  vitality  and  the 
variety  of  interest  that  kept  him  perennially  young  in  spirit,  even 
though  the  advancing  years  robbed  him  of  his  always  delicate 
physical  strength. 

9.  “The  Guest”  in  E.  C.  Stedman  and  Ellen  Mackay,  eds.,  A Library  of 
American  Literature  (New  York,  1890),  IX,  193. 

10.  “The  Guest,”  “All’s  Well,”  “White  Azaleas”  in  E.  C.  Stedman,  ed., 
An  American  Anthology  (Boston,  1900),  pp.  348-9. 

11.  Edmund  Stedman,  Poets  of  America  (Boston,  1888),  p.  50. 


LETTERS  OF  A SALEM  CONSCIENCE  WHIG; 
STEPHEN  C.  PHILLIPS  TO  JOHN  G.  PALFREY 
Edited  by  Frank  Otto  Gatell 

The  approach  of  a presidential  election  always  has  an 
electric  effect  of  the  American  political  situation.  This  was  es- 
pecially so  in  Massachusetts  in  1848.  The  nation  was  still  techni- 
cally at  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  great  issue  of  slavery  in  the, 
territories  was  paramount.  The  Massachusetts  Whigs  were  all  hut 
split:  the  regulars,  or  Cotton  Whigs,  looked  toward  compromise, 
while  the  antislavery  insurgents,  the  Conscience  Whigs,  pro- 
claimed their  defiance  of  any  compromise  which  would  allow  the 
creation  of  new  slave  states. 

The  leading  Conscience  Whig  of  Salem  was  Stephen  Claren- 
don Phillips,  merchant  and  ship-owner.^  Ever  since  the  agitation 
against  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union,  Phillips  had  been 
active  in  free-soil  affairs,  contributing  his  voice  and  pen  freely. 
The  letters  that  follow  were  written  to  John  Gorham  Palfrey,^ 
of  Cambridge,  during  Palfrey's  single  term  in  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives,  and  are  now  in  the  Palfrey  Papers,  Houghton 
Library,  Harvard  University. 

I 

Salem  9th  Dec"  1847. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I write  at  this  moment  merely  to  prove  myself  one  of  the  few 
who  can  appreciate  your  motives,  and  approve  your  course  in  re- 
gard to  the  Speakership.^  You  have  done  right  and  I have  no  doubt 
you  may  count  many  who  censure  you  most  severely  amongst 
those  who  really  respect  you  the  more  for  this  proof  of  firmness 

1.  Phillips  (1801-1857),  was  a member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture, and  served  in  Congress  from  1835  to  1838.  He  then  became  mayor  of 
Salem,  1838-1842.  He  was  the  unsuccessful  Free  Soil  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor in  1848.  See  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  LXXXI  (October 
i935)»  344-346. 

2.  Palfrey  (1796-1881),  the  historian  of  New  England,  was  then  at 
the  height  of  his  short  and  not  too  successful  political  career. 

3.  When  the  30th  Congress  opened  in  December,  1847,  Palfrey  refused 
to  vote  for  the  Whig  caucus  nominee,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  of  Massachu- 
setts. For  details  see  Frank  Otto  Gatell,  “Palfrey’s  Vote,  the  Conscience 
Whigs,  and  the  Election  of  Speaker  Winthrop,”  New  England  Quarterly, 
XXXI  (June  1958),  218-231. 
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and  consistency.  Had  you  done  otherwise,  these  very  names  would 
have  been  much  more  likely  to  deride  you  for  your  pusillanimity, 
than  to  thank  you  for  your  vote.  Mr.  A[dam]s^  showed  me  your 
letter  this  morning,  and  I was  glad  to  infer  from  it  that  you  are  in 
that  state  of  calm  satisfaction  which  the  consciousness  of  rectitude 
under  trying  circumstances  is  due  to  produce. 

Allow  me  now  to  venture  a little  upon  the  boldness  of  sincere 
friendship,  and  to  say  very  plainly  what  I would  like  to  have  you 
do.  Your  position  at  this  moment  is  critical  and  peculiarly  re- 
sponsible. You  are  perhaps — just  now — more  than  any  one  else, 
the  ‘observed  of  all  observers.’  You  will  be  made  conspicuous  and 
distinguished  by  the  censures  which  will  be  heaped  upon  you. 
You  appear  in  behalf  of  the  ‘Conscience  Whigs,’  and  will  be  re- 
garded as  the  leader  of  a ‘forlorn  hope.’  Your  course  will  be  closely 
watched.  All  that  you  say  or  do  or  fail  to  say  and  do,  will  be  noted 
and  remarked  upon.  If  you  say  and  do  nothing,  or  if  you  appear 
reserved,  timid,  hesitating,  you  must  lose  ground  which  you  can 
scarcely  recover.  It  will  not  answer  for  you  to  be  silent,  to  become 
of  no  consequence,  to  shirk  away,  and  disappear.  You  must  meet 
the  occasion  with  the  spirit  and  the  purpose  of  a great  man,  and 
must  make  it  fortunate  for  you  to  have  had  such  an  opportunity 
of  putting  to  the  test  the  intellectual  vigor  and  moral  power  with 
which  God  has  gifted  you.  My  earnest  advice  to  you  therefore  is 
to  seize  the  first  occasion — and  to  be  sure  to  find  or  to  make  one — 
of  ‘showing  who  and  what  you  are.’  Lack  not  in  discretion  of 
course  (I  think  you  are  safe  on  that  score) — waste  not  your 
strength  upon  what  is  comparitively  unimportant  and  trifling — 
prepare  yourself  with  care,  but  not  so  as  to  make  at  once  an  elab- 
orate and  spiritless  speech — be  sure  not  to  be  wanting  in  spirit, 
in  decision,  in  manliness — say  that  which  must  be  remembered  of 
you — exert  to  the  utmost  your  rare  argumentative  skill — take  a 
lofty  stand  and  manifest  the  consciousness  that  you  are  doing  so 
— and,  in  one  word,  show  yourself  what  you  truly  are  to  your 
constituents,  to  Congress,  and  to  the  Country.  Let  me  say  once 
more — do  not  wait  long  for  a chance — at  other  times,  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  I might  advise  you  to  be  modest,  and  slow, 
and  cautious — but  as  you  are  now  situated,  I must  exhort  and 

4.  Charles  Francis  Adams  (1807-1886),  at  that  time  editor  of  the 
Conscience  Whig  newspaper,  the  Boston  Daily  Whig. 
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entreat  you  to  be  bold,  daring,  and  conspicuous.  A debate  must  at 
once  open  on  the  Mexican  War,  and  then  the  field  will  be  open 
to  you.  You  can  discuss  that  question,  as  no  other  man  in  the 
House  will  dare  to,  and  the  people  will  hsten  to  you  as  they  did 
to  Corwin.® 

Pardon  me  if  I have  taken  too  much  freedom  with  you.  I long  to 
see  you  at  one  step  attain  the  eminence,  which  your  talents,  char- 
acter and  position  may  now  secure  to  you.  Do  your  best,  and  may 
God  bless  you! 

Most  sincerely  yours 
S.  C.  PhiUips— 

The  Hon”‘* 

J.  G.  Palfrey 

&C&C&C 

II 


My  dear  Sir, 


Salem  12  Feh'y  1848 


In  the  midst  of  some  very  absorbing  and  perplexing  engage- 
ments I have  only  been  able  to  read  your  speech,®  but  have  not 
had  time  to  write  you  in  regard  to  it.  I can  now  say  that  I thank 
you  most  sincerely  for  it — that  it  is  just  what  I desired  ...  in 
scope,  in  spirit,  and  in  style.  It  satisfied  all  your  friends,  and  it 
extorts  the  approbation  of  your  opponents,  some  of  whom,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  candor  they  possess,  do  not  hesitate  to 
praise.  As  you  make  it  so  exactly  a reply  to  Clingman,'^  none  deny 
that  there  was  occasion  for  it;  and  you  do  not  express  a sentiment 
which  any  Whig  choses  to  repudiate.  Like  Webster  at  Springfield, 
they  claim  it  all  as  ‘their  thunder.’® 

The  Daily  Adv,®  in  its  contemptible  sneering  notice  at  first. 


5.  Thomas  Corwin  (1794-1865),  Whig  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  a 
strong  critic  of  the  Polk  administration  on  the  Mexican  War. 

6.  Palfrey  made  a major  speech  in  the  House  on  January  26,  1848,  on 
the  “Political  Aspects  of  the  Slave  Question.”  See  Cong.  Globe,  30th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Appendix,  pp.  1 33-1 37. 

7.  Thomas  Lanier  Clingman  (1812-1897),  North  Carolina  Whig  Rep- 
resentative, who  had  decried  the  injection  of  the  slavery  issue  into  national 
politics.  Palfrey’s  remarks  were  in  rebuttal. 

8.  At  the  Whig  State  convention,  held  at  Springfield  in  September, 
1847,  Webster  contended  that  he  had  been  committed  to  the  doctrine  of 
slavery  restriction  since  1838;  Claude  M.  Fuess,  Daniel  Webster  (Boston, 
1930),  II,  179-180. 

9.  The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  a conservative.  Cotton  paper. 
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and  in  now  refraining  from  publishing  the  speech,  decides  to 
occupy  a most  disreputable  attitude.  It  has  ceased  to  be  ‘respect- 
able.' 

I am  aware  of  what  you  have  communicated  to  Mr. in 

regard  to  Judge  [McLean]. Could  he  make  his  position  satis- 
factory, and  would  he  decide  to  remain  in  it,  whether  his  sup- 
porters might  be  few  or  many,  I should  feel  much  satisfaction 
and  pride  in  going  for  him.  But  we  must  not  have  a candidate 
who  win  ‘fail  us’  as  soon  as  the  prospect  of  success  seems  hopeless. 
We  must  go  for  principle,  rather  than  success.  It  may  be — prob- 
ably it  will  be — that  at  this  election  we  can  do  but  httle  more  than 
develop  our  organization.  Perhaps  we  can  forestall  the  nomina- 
tion of  Taylor,  or  even  of  Clay^^  by  the  Whig  Convention.  If  so 
much  seems  possible  now  to  those  of  you  who  see  things  as  they 
can  be  seen  only  at  Washington,  more  than  I have  hoped  for  may 
yet  be  practicable.  At  any  rate.  Judge  [McLean]  can,  if  he  will, 
do  more  than  any  one  else  for  our  cause — for  the  Constitution  as 
it  has  never,  for  the  Union  as  it  should  be — for  liberty,  and  for 
humanity.  I am  anxious  to  see  your  next  letter  in  respect  to  his 
purposes. 

I am  compelled  to  write  in  the  greatest  haste,  & must  omit  much 
that  is  in  my  mind.  It  is  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  Atlas^^  to 
precipitate  the  political  downfall  of  Mr.  Winthrop.^^  Schouler^^ 
seems  abandoned  to  desperation  and  malice;  and  I pity  him. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
S.  C.  Phillips — 

The  Hon’’*^ 

J.  G.  Palfrey 
&c  dc 

10.  John  McLean  (1785-1861),  an  Ohioan  who  served  on  the  Supreme 
Court  from  1829  to  1861.  Very  much  a political  justice,  he  long  har- 
bored presidential  ambitions. 

11.  General  Zachary  Taylor  (1784-1850),  the  Mexican  War  hero;  “Old 
Rough  and  Ready”  was  the  leading  contender  for  the  Whig  presidential 
nomination.  Henry  Clay  (1777-1852),  was,  as  usual,  “available.” 

12.  The  Boston  Daily  Atlas  was  conservative  in  politics,  but  not  in  lan- 
guage. 

13.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  (1809-1894),  represented  Boston  in  the  House, 
and  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  30th  Congress  in  a close  contest. 

14.  William  Schouler  (1814-1872),  was  then  chief  editor  of  the 
Atlas. 
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III 

Salem  17  July,  1848. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I deem  it  very  important  to  know  whether  Judge  McLean  would 
accept  a nomination  for  the  Presidency,  if  it  should  be  tendered 
by  the  Buffalo  Convention.^®  It  is  plain  that  it  will  be  a very 
great  disadvantage  to  us  here,  if  the  Convention  has  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  rally  upon  Van  Buren.^^  His  views  in  regard  to  the 
Dist-Col[umbia]  question,  and  his  casting  vote  upon  incendiary 
publ[ications]  bill,  are  of  course  offensive  to  the  Liberty  Party,^'^ 
and  all  past  associations  make  him  disagreeable  to  the  Whigs. 
There  are  many  Whigs,  who  are  just  the  persons  we  want  with 
us  now,  who  will  come  cheerfully  to  the  support  of  McLean,  but 
will  not  join  us  if  we  take  up  Van  Buren.  It  is  said  that  every 
Whig  press  in  Massachusetts,  except  perhaps  the  Boston  Daily 
Adv%  can  be  shown  to  have  disclosed  a preference  for  McLean 
over  Taylor;  and  I believe  that  Massachusetts  may  be  carried  for 
McLean — nay  I beheve  that  McLean  may  be  chosen  President  if 
he  will  be  the  candidate  of  the  Buff.  Conv — 

With  the  convictions  which  I entertain  I shall  take  the  hberty 
of  writing  to  Judge  McLean  in  this  mail,  to  urge  his  acceptance 
of  the  nomination;  and  I wish  you  would  do  the  same  thing,  and 
advise  some  others  to  do  so  also. 

If  McLean  is  nominated  for  President  I think  one  of  the  Barn- 
burners— say  Mr.  B.  F.  Butler,  or  Preston  King — should  be 
taken  for  Vice  President.^® 

Must  we  give  up  all  hope  of  Corwin's  remaining  with  us?  If 
you  have  talked  with  him  lately,  I should  be  glad  to  know  what 

15.  This  meeting  was  called  for  August,  1848,  to  rally  all  those  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  and  to  launch  the  Free  Soil 
party. 

16.  Martin  Van  Buren  (1782-1862),  at  odds  with  the  Polk  administra- 
tion, was  floundering  about,  patronage-less,  looking  for  some  political  port. 

17.  The  political  action  wing  of  abolitionism.  Although  their  vote  in 
the  elections  of  1840  and  1844  was  small,  it  became  clear  that  in  close 
states  or  districts,  the  Liberty  party  men  might  represent  the  margin  of 
victory. 

18.  The  Barnburners  were  the  antislavery  wing  of  the  New  York  Dem- 
ocracy; the  best  known,  of  course,  was  ex-President  Van  Buren.  Benjamin 
F.  Buder  (1795-1858),  and  Preston  King  (1806-1865),  were  leading 
Barnburners.  New  York’s  Butler  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Benjamin  F. 
Butler  (1818-1893),  of  Massachusetts.  See  H.  D.  A.  Donovan,  The  Barn- 
burners (New  York,  1925). 
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his  tone  is.  Webster  continues  “sulking  at  Marshfield,”^®  as  J.  R. 
says  with  such  admirable  point. 

In  haste,  Yrs  truly, 
S.  C.  Phillips 

The  Hon’’’^ 

J.  G.  Palfrey 
&c  &c  &c. 

IV 

Salem  24  July,  1848 — 

My  dear  Sir, 

I notice  with  interest  the  sketch  of  your  conversation  with  Mr. 
Gilpin, and  his  view  of  the  matter  is  what  I anticipated  from  all 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

For  an  instant  your  suggestion  of  substituting  Dix^^  struck  me 
favorably,  but  as  soon  as  I recollect  the  fact  that  he  voted  for  the 
Joint  Resolution, and  that  he  & [illeg.]  (how  strange  it  now 
seems)  or  either  had  the  power  to  defeat  the  Joint  Resolution  and 
would  not,  & came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  I went  into  the  Barn- 
burner camp  at  all,  I would  rather  take  Van  Buren  himself  than 
any  one  under  him.  Would  that  we  could  feel  in  regard  to  all 
of  them  that  there  was  evidence  of  unquestionable  principle! 

A friend  meets  me  & says — ‘Do  not  persuade  me  not  to  choose 
the  least  of  two  evils,  & then  asks  me  to  choose  a third' — ; and 
in  all  forms  I am  beset  by  the  suggestion  that  Van  Buren  ought 
not  be  nominated.  The  more  I think  of  it,  the  worse  it  appears  in 
some  respects;  and  yet  I do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  avoided,  and  I 
feel  as  if  it  were  an  appointed  event.  Mr.  V.  B.s  claim  is  peculiar 
and  may  be  irresistable  for  this  reason — than  he  is  the  only  man 
who  had  declared  that  he  renounces  the  candidate  of  his  party 
for  the  sake  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso. No  one  else  had  done  it 

19.  Unhappy  over  Taylor's  nomination,  Daniel  Webster  (1782-1852), 
was  marking  time  at  his  home. 

20.  Abolitionist  James  Russell  Lowell  (1819-1891),  missed  no  chance 
to  prick  the  conscience  of  the  Cotton  Whigs,  in  his  poems  and  articles. 

21.  Henry  D.  Gilpin  (1801-1860),  a Pennsylvania  Democrat. 

22.  John  A.  Dix  (1798-1879),  Democratic  Senator  and  New  York 
Barnburner. 

23.  Probably  the  Joint  Resolution,  signed  by  President  Tyler  on  March 
I,  1845,  which  admitted  Texas  into  the  Union. 

24.  In  August,  1846,  David  Wilmot  (1814-1868),  a Democratic  Rep- 
resentative from  Pennsylvania,  attached  a rider  to  a war  appropriations 
bill  calling  for  the  total  exclusion  of  slavery  in  any  of  the  territory  which 
might  be  acquired  from  Mexico. 
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thus  far — No  Whig  can  be  expected  to  do  it,  unless  it  be — Dan- 
iel Webster!  Start  not  at  this;  one  of  his  friends  told  me  in  Boston 
this  morning  that  he  would  engage  that  Webster  should  accept 
the  nomination  if  we  tendered  it  to  him,  and  I confess  to  you  that 
I believe  as  much.  I told  the  friend  however  that  I thought  it  was 
too  late,  but  that  if  Mr.  W'^  decided  to  make  aU  the  atonement  in 
his  power,  now  that  it  [is]  already  much  later  than  the  eleventh 
hour,  he  must  go  back  to  Washington,  put  as  much  heart  as  in- 
tellect into  a speech  against  the  Compromise  Bill,^®  provoke  the 
unappeasable  hostility  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  the  'excited  South’ 
against  him  in  the  North,  and  let  all  the  members  of  this  Con- 
vention hear  of  his  speech  while  on  their  way  to  BufiEalo.  My 
suggestion,  I feel  sure,  has  before  this  time,  been  communicated 
to  Mr.  Webster,  and  I hope  it  will  help  to  produce  the  speech. 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  let  me  say  that  if  the  Compromise 
bill  comes  to  the  H of  Rep’s,  you  must  just  immortalise  yourself. 
A few  of  you  in  the  House  can  defeat  the  Bill;  and  you  must  not 
allow  any  one  to  do  more  than  yourself. 

Our  movement  goes  on  here  with  strange  success.  It  is  easy  to 
kindle  a fire  any  where;  and  where  you  delay  to  do  so,  the  work 
seems  done  at  once  by  'spontaneous  combustion’.  Free  Soil  proves  ; 
a more  talismanic  watch-word,  than  Rough  &■  Ready,  or  any  gun- 
powder  epithet.  To  night  I go  to  Dorchester,  to  morrow  to  Bridge- 
water — and  the  next  day  (thanks  to  Railroads)  to  Northampton. 
Next  Wednesday  I shall  attend  the  State  Convention  at  Hartford  I 
Conn.,  & proceed  there  on  my  way  to  Buffalo,  stopping  to  con- 
sult &c  as  I go  along.  I shall  call  for  letters  at  Albany,  at  Utica, . 
& at  BufiEalo,  and  at  either  place  shall  be  glad  to  find  a letter  from  i 
you.  I must  be  allowed  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  you  are  ap- 
prised of  Judge  McL[ea]n’s  decision;  I do  not  expect  he  will  1 
write  to  me. 

Yours  truly, 

S.  C.  Phillips  i 

25.  The  Clayton  Compromise  of  1848  would  have  organized  the  terri- 
tories, but  left  the  question  of  slavery  in  them  to  be  decided  ultimately  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  failed  to  pass. 
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V 

Salem  30  July  1848. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I deem  it  very  important  intelligence,  w^hich  Mr.  Adams  has 
communicated  to  me  as  coming  from  Mr.  Hamlin,^®  that  Judge 
McLean  vs^ill  accept  the  nomination  of  the  BufiPalo  Convention 
for  the  Presidency,  if  it  should  be  tendered  to  him,  and  that  he 
is  not  disposed  to  be  associated  with  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent. I like  his  decision  upon  both  points,  and  I want  to  do  all  I 
can  to  efiFect  what  seems  to  me  the  suitable  & a very  desirable  ar- 
rangement with  the  Barnburners,  viz.  to  nominate  Judge  McLean 
for  President,  and  a Barnburner  for  Vice  President.  The  Barn- 
burners sought  to  come  into  this  arrangement.  They  ought  not  to 
require  us  to  bear  the  burthen  of  the  unpopular  and  odious  acts 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  administration,  and  to  meet  the  vnshes,  almost 
personal,  which  will  be  mixed  up  with  the  main  issue,  if  he  is 
the  candidate.  They  ought  to  understand,  that,  if  they  furnish  the 
Vice  President  and  join  us  cordially,  they  can  secure  to  themselves 
not  merely  as  much  advantage  & influence  as  they  would  derive 
from  V.  B.s  nomination,  but  more,  inasmuch  as  the  entire  or- 
ganization will  be  stronger,  and  the  important  concession  they 
make  at  the  out-set  will  be  so  regarded,  that  there  will  be  a dis- 
position to  do  a great  deal  more  than  to  make  it  up  to  them  in 
other  ways. 

The  Barnburners  must  see  that  Judge  McLean  has  not  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  Democrats,  and  that  his  position  is  in 
all  important  respects  such  that  they,  quite  as  well  as  the  Whigs, 
may  unite  in  supporting  him.  I am  sure  that  his  name,  coupled 
with  that  of  a Barnburner  for  Vice  President,  will  constitute  the 
strongest  ticket  that  can  be  brought  forward. 

I suppose  Mr.  Adams  may  have  advised  you  of  his  letter  from 
Lindenwald,27  and  of  the  difficulty  we  experience  in  deciding 
what  construction  to  put  upon  it.  It  is  a puzzle,  I assure  you.^® 

26.  Hannibal  Hamlin  (1809-1891),  antislavery  Democrat  from  Maine; 
he  was  later  Lincoln’s  first  vice  president. 

27.  Van  Buren’s  home. 

28.  The  letter,  dated  July  24,  1848,  was  published  in  Reunion  of  the 
Free-Soilers  of  1848  . . . August  9,  1877  (Boston,  1877),  pp.  25-26. 
Adams  called  it  “the  most  enigmatical  thing  conceivable,’’  C.  F.  Adams, 
MS  Diary,  28  July  1848,  Adams  Papers  (on  microfilm,  Widener  Library, 
Harvard  University). 
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If  it  were  only  one  quarter  part  as  intelligible  as  it  is  courteous,  we 
should  be  less  embarrassed.  Mr.  V.  B.  evidently  sees  that  he  may 
retire  with  a good  grace,  and  that  possibly  he  must  retire;  but 
he  seems  rather  to  expect  tliat  his  friends  will  insist  upon  his  re- 
maining a candidate,  and  that  his  claims  to  a general  support  will 
be  conceded.  Now  I am  as  willing  as  any  of  his  friends  can  be, 
to  give  Mr.  V.  B.  credit  for  his  signally  mentioned  conduct  at  this 
juncture;  and  if  he  were  again  elected  President,  I should  antici- 
pate a highly  satisfactory  administration.  But,  while  I hold  this 
opinion  for  myself,  I see  it  will  be  difficult,  nay  impossible,  to  make 
it  acceptable  to  many  of  the  Whigs  who  will  be  prepared  to  rally 
at  once  upon  Judge  McLean;  and  Mr.  V.  B.s  friends  ought  to 
understand  and  explain  to  him  the  difficulty  of  our  position. 
They  ought  to  understand  that  we  can  help  them  far  more  effec- 
tively, if  Mr.  V.  B.  is  withdrawn,  than  if  they  insist  upon  our 
taking  him;  and  they  ought  to  understand,  too,  that  the  uncon- 
querable repugnance  to  Mr.  V.  B.  is  such  that  no  Whig  can  give 
him  any  other  than  the  most  constrained  and  reluctant  support. 
It  is  moreover  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Liberty  Party  can,  up- 
on any  condition,  be  brought  into  the  support  of  Mr.  V.  Buren; 
and  the  most  to  be  expected  of  them  is  that  they  will  yield  to  the 
support  of  Judge  McLean. 

If  Mr.  V.  B.s  friends  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  see  the  case  in 
its  true  light,  I think  they  must  be  content  to  be  allowed  to  desig- 
nate the  Vice  President.  Let  them  take  what  they  please,  so  long 
as  they  give  us  a man  of  some  distinction,  and  of  irreproachable 
character.  It  seems  to  me  they  cannot  find  a more  honest  man 
among  them  than  Preston  King,  I could  cheerfully  support  Mr. 
B.  F.  Butler,  as  I have  a great  personal  esteem  for  him,  and  know 
his  talents  and  accomplishments.  Judge  Gardner^^  would  be  an 
unexceptionable  candidate;  and,  but  for  his  Texas  vote,  I should 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  Sen.  Dix.  They  may  think  of  some 
others;  and  there  are  so  many  good  men  among  them,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  they  will  fail  to  make  a satisfactory  selection. 

I venture  thus  to  apprise  you  of  my  views,  in  order  that  if 
you  confer  with  any  of  the  Barnburners  you  may  ascertain  how 
far  they  are  prepared  to  receive  and  adopt  them;  and  that  you  may 

29.  Addison  Gardiner,  a less  well-known  Barnburner  from  Rochester. 
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use  your  influence  to  persuade  them  to  take  such  a course  as  will 
prevent  our  having  a knot  to  cut,  when  we  meet  at  Buffalo. 

I am  quite  sure  that  it  will  be  far  better  for  all  concerned  to 
have  a Barnburner  for  Vice  President  under  McLean,  than  to  have 
a Barnburner  substitute  for  Van  Buren  instead  of  McLean. 

Were  it  not  for  the  false  and  deceptive  position  he  assumes  in 
respect  to  Taylor,  Mr.  Corwin’s  speech  would  deserve  great  praise. 
Can  it  be  that  he  meant  to  open  a door  by  which  he  might  escape 
from  the  support  of  Taylor  after  all?  It  looks  a little  like  it;  and 
if  Judge  McLean  takes  the  field,  I hardly  see  how  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  Corwin  to  oppose  him. 

I suppose  this  letter  will  find  you  in  the  midst  of  great  excite- 
ment on  the  Compromise  Bill.  The  more  excitement,  the  better. 
The  more  threats,  the  more  anxiety,  the  more  seriousness,  the  bet- 
ter. It  requires  an  extraordinanry  agitation  of  the  political  voters  to 
overthrow  the  party  foundations  which  it  is  now  our  object  to 
remove.  I want  that  you  should  signalize  yourself  in  the  debate. 

Yours  very  truly, 

S.  C.  Phillips — 

Hon.  J.  G.  Palfrey 

VI 

Salem  31st  July,  1848. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Since  writing  to  you  yesterday,  I am  in  receipt  of  your  favors 
of  27  th  & 28  th  inst,  both  of  which  came  together  today,  the  for- 
mer having  made  a circuit  via  Concord  N.  H. 

My  letter  of  yesterday  will  apprise  you  of  the  general  coinci- 
dence in  our  views.  The  great  object  is  to  secure  the  nomination 
of  Judge  McLean,  and  this,  I think,  we  must  insist  upon  with 
the  greatest  urgency. 

In  writing  to  you  yesterday,  I omitted  one  part  of  my  letter. 
Besides  suggesting  to  you  a consultation  with  the  Barnburners,  I 
intended  to  have  urged  a confidential  conference  with  Mr.  Hale.^^ 
For  the  noble  spirit  which  he  has  manifested  in  all  his  acts,  and 
the  terms  which  he  prescribed  to  himself  in  accepting  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Liberty  Party,  I am  sure  he  must  be  ready  to  withdraw 
all  obstacles,  depending  upon  his  action,  to  the  support  of  Judge 

30.  John  P.  Hale  (1806-1873),  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and 
antislavery  leader. 
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McLean.  He  must  confide,  am  sure,  in  the  discretion  of  Mr. 
Chase®^  & Dr.  Bailey,^^  and  will,  I presume,  authorise  one  of 
them,  or  some  else,  to  announce  his  decision  at  the  most  oppor- 
tune moment.  I could  not  blame  Mr.  Hale  for  standing  out  against 
Mr.  Van  Buren;  and  I am  sure  he  will  not  blame  me  for  taking 
it  for  granted  that  he  will  view  the  case  very  differently  in  con- 
nection with  Judge  McLean. 

I have  not  sufficient  recollection  of  my  own  letter  to  feel  the 
application  of  your  ‘one  free  word.’^^  I thank  you  for  it,  however, 
and  will  try  always  to  prove  myself  more  grateful  for  such  proofs 
of  real  friendship,  than  for  any  other  favors  I can  receive  from 
you.  My  anxiety  has  been  to  get  rid  of  voting  for  Van  Buren,  and 
I rejoice  to  discern  a prospect  of  escaping  from  this  dilemma. 

The  recent  letter  of  Benj  Tappan®^  & F.  P.  Blair^®  will  relieve 
Dix  somewhat  from  the  disadvantage,  and,  I must  add,  disgrace 
of  his  agency  in  the  admission  of  Texas.  I am  glad  to  see  the 
disclosure — it  bears  very  hard  upon  the  President. 

I rejoice  in  the  virtual  rejection  of  the  Compromise  bill.  I ap- 
prehend, however,  that  the  matter  will  come  up  in  other  shapes, 
and  that  it  may  be  a hard  task  for  you  yet  to  get  rid  of  it  altogeth- 
er. The  debate  which  has  already  taken  place,  in  connection  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  period,  has  done  much  to  purify  public 
sentiment,  and  to  excite  the  popular  feeling — 

Altogether  I begin  to  breathe  more  freely  than  I have  done 
since  the  Philadelphia  Convention.^®  It  has  been  a season  of  great 
trial,  and  though  I have  had  no  difficulty  in  determining  my  own 
course — that  having  been  chosen  in  advance — I have  been 
amazed  to  witness  the  fickleness,  irresolution  and  timidity  of  not 
a few,  of  whom  I had  hoped  better  things.  The  course  of  several 
of  our  political  men  has  been  inexpressibly  digusting  and  humifiat- 
ing. 

You  may  depend  upon  it  that  ‘the  skies  are  bright’  in  Massa- 

31.  Salmon  P.  Chase  (1808-1873),  then  an  Ohio  antislavery  leader. 

32.  Dr.  Gamaliel  Bailey  (1807-1859),  abolitionist,  and  editor  of  the 
Washington  National  Era. 

33.  Unfortunately  the  bulk  of  Phillips’  correspondence  and  papers  was 
destroyed  some  years  ago.  Stephen  Phillips  to  Frank  Otto  Gatell,  January 
9,  1958. 

34.  Benjamin  Tappan  (1773-1857),  Democratic  Senator  from  Ohio. 

35.  Francis  P.  Blair  (1791-1876),  Jacksonian  editor  and  politician. 

36.  The  Whig  national  convention  which  nominated  Taylor  and  Fill- 
more. 
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chusetts.  With  Judge  McLean  as  the  candidate,  we  shall  carry  the 
state  easily — enthusiastically — gloriously.  God  grant  that  we  have 
the  chance  to  try! 

I may  go  tomorrow  to  Providence,  & the  next  day  to  Hartford, 
to  attend  the  State  Conventions  at  these  two  places.  From  Hart- 
ford I shall  go  to  New  York  City,  & thence  up  the  river  to  Albany 
& so  on  to  Buffalo.  I shall  enquire  for  letters  at  Buffalo,  and  shall 
be  very  glad  to  find  one  from  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

S.  C.  Phillips — 

Hon.  J.  G.  Palfrey 

VII 

Springfield  2d  Aug — [1848] 

My  dear  Sir, 

At  this  time  I am  impelled  to  keep  myself  in  constant  com- 
munication with  you. 

I have  today  attended  the  State  Convention  at  Hartford,  and 
have  there,  as  well  as  every  where  else,  seen  enough  to  satisfy 
me  that  we  are  but  just  beginning  to  feel  our  strength,  and  that 
the  country  is  to  be  moved,  as  it  has  not  been  in  our  day,  or  since 
the  Revolution.  I [illeg.]  tell  you  only  the  sober  truth.  There 
must  have  been  at  least  1500  present  at  this  Convention,  from 
all  parties,  but  chiefly  Whigs.  They  were  perfectly  united,  enthu- 
siastic, and  looked  like  men,  who  could  & would  act  for  them- 
selves. I spoke  this  afternoon  and  left  our  friend  Adams  there  to 
speak  in  the  evening.  They  appointed  a large  delegation  to  go  to 
Buffalo,  and  it  seemed  to  be  thought  that  outsiders  would  go  in 
great  numbers. 

And  now  as  to  the  main  point.  In  Connecticut,  quite  as  much 
as  in  Massachusetts,  the  nomination  of  Judge  McLean  is  essential 
to  our  success.  With  his  name,  we  can  carry  all  of  New  England, 
and  if  the  Barnburners  will  only  consent  to  withdraw  Mr.  Van 
Buren  upon  our  agreeing  to  take  Mr.  Dix,  or  any  one  they  like 
better  for  Vice  Pres't,  the  Buffalo  Convention  will  result  as  unani- 
mous as  any  we  have  held  in  Massachusetts.  We  shall  need  no 
ballotting,  no  test  vote  of  any  sort,  but  shall  carry  all  by  acclama- 
tion. . . . 
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I have  seen  Mr.  John  Niles^^  here,  who  will  go  to  Buffalo,  & 
agreed  with  me  perfectly  in  preferring  Mr.  McLean  to  Mr.  V.  B. 
He  thinks  his  brother  Democrats  of  Mass  will  come  into  the  ar- 
rangement, and  he  will  do  all  he  can  to  promote  it. 

I have  just  read  the  recent  editorials  of  the  Union,  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  and  the  New  York  Herald.  It  makes  me  laugh  to 
see  how  we  have  frightened  them  already,  and  now  they  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  the  vast  importance  of  our  movement.  I trust  you 
will  be  able  to  stave  off  any  compromise;  keep  the  territorial  ques- 
tion open,  and  let  us  try  it  fairly  before  the  people. 

Your  letter  was  well  received  at  Hartford — they  have  found 
your  duty  and  estimate  you  properly.  Mr.  Senator  Niles  sent  a 
most  admirable  letter,  and  even  Mr.  Gideon  Welles^®  one  in  which 
he  commits  himself  fully  to  the  movement. 

One  of  the  Democrats  told  me  that  he  doubted  whether  a 
Cass^^  Electoral  Ticket  would  be  brought  out  in  Connecticut!  I 
hardly  know  what  to  beheve,  & yet  have  become  almost  ready  to 
beheve  any  thing! 

Yours,  as  ever,  very  truly, 
The  Hon’’^^  S.  C.  Phillips— 

J.  G.  Palfrey 
&c  &c  &c 

VIII 

Albany,  3d  Aug,  1848 
Thursday  Evening. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I am  here  this  evening,  and  have  had  a long  & frank  talk  with 
Mr.  Fillmore^^ — all  about  the  election.  He  expressed  strong  regret, 
instead  of  satisfaction,  in  regard  to  the  nomination  of  Gen.  Taylor; 
he  talks,  as  if  he  were  beginning  to  doubt  whether  success  is  quite 
as  certain  as  he  had  felt  it  to  be;  and  he  is  evidently  very  anxious 
about  the  Buffalo  Convention.  He  does  not  pretend  to  have  any 
evidence  in  his  pocket  about  Gen.  T's  opinions,  and  trusts  solely 

37.  John  Milton  Niles  (1787-1856),  Democratic  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

38.  Gideon  Welles  (1802-1878),  Connecticut  Jacksonian;  later  Lincoln’s 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

39.  Lewis  Cass  (1782-1866),  Democratic  Senator  from  Michigan,  and, 
in  1848,  his  party’s  presidential  nominee. 

40.  Millard  Fillmore  (1800-1874),  New  York  Whig  and  General  Tay- 
lor’s running-mate. 
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to  the  Alison  letter. He  seems  scarcely  to  know  that  the  General 
has  written  any  thing  else,  and  he  admits  that  even  that  does  not 
exhibit  Gen.  T’s  position  in  regard  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso. 

I see  that  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  & even  the  Tribune  are  be- 
ginning to  dictate  and  demand  an  adherence  to  Van  Buren.  I un- 
derstand too,  that  a good  many  delegations  will  go  to  Buffalo  in- 
structed to  support  him.  If  however  the  masses  that  come  down 
from  the  West  shall  show  a corresponding  determination  to  sus- 
tain McLean,  we  may  be  able,  with  proper  discretion,  to  overcome 
what  seems  to  be  a formidable  obstacle.  If  Mr.  Van  Buren  would 
withdraw,  or  if  Judge  McLean  were  content  to  be  Vice  President, 
we  could  proceed  by  acclamation  and  in  perfect  harmony.  I trust 
to  the  spirit  which  our  cause  excites  to  save  us  from  serious 
trouble.  We  must  take  time  for  consultation  in  a large  committee, 
we  must  compare  views  and  exchange  information  and  we  must 
be  satisfied.  ...  to  do  the  best  we  can.  By  acting  wisely,  Mass- 
achusetts & Ohio  may  not  cooperate  in  vain.  If  Judge  McLean  shall 
have  decided  not  to  be  a candidate,  we  shall  have  to  take  V.  B. — 
that  is  the  whole  of  it. 

I am  anxious  to  see  the  end  of  the  Territorial  Bill.  Mr.  Fill- 
more seems  to  have  a hope  that  the  South  will  consent  to  the 
Wilmot  Proviso.  I fear  on  the  other  hand  that  there  will  be  some 
sort  of  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  North — disguised,  palliated, 
modified,  as  much  as  possible — but  still  a surrender. 

Judge  Allen^2  jg  to  attend  a meeting  here  at  the  Capitol 
tomorrow  night.  He  addressed  a large  meeting  at  Pittsfield  yester- 
day, &,  as  I heard  from  some  who  were  present,  with  great  effect. 
I rely  on  him  to  give  good  private  counsels  while  he  is  here  in 
regard  to  proceedings  at  Buffalo.^^ 

In  haste. 

Yours  sincerely 
S.  C.  Phillips 

41.  General  Taylor  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law,  J.  S.  Allison,  on  April 
22,  1848,  affirming  that  he  was  indeed  a Whig,  “but  not  an  ultra  Whig.” 
Holman  Hamilton,  Zachary  Taylor,  Soldier  in  the  White  House  (Indianap- 
olis, 1951),  pp.  79-81. 

42.  Charles  Allen  (1797-1869),  of  Worcester;  a leading  Conscience 
Whig,  who  bolted  the  national  convention  upon  Taylor’s  nomination. 

43.  For  an  account  of  the  Conscience  Whig  bolt  from  the  Whig 
party  see,  Frank  Otto  Gatell,  “Conscience  and  Judgment;  the  Bolt  of  the 
Massachusetts  Conscience  Whigs,”  The  Historian,  XXI  (November  1958). 
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The 

J.  G.  Palfrey 
&c  &c  &c 

Phillips'  fears  about  the  Van  Buren  nomination  were  well 
founded.  The  Buffalo  Convention  duly  chose  the  ‘*Red  Fox,"  and, 
as  a sop  to  the  Massachusetts  Conscience  Whigs,  selected  Charles 
Francis  Adams  as  the  vice-presidential  nominee.  This  forced  union 
of  political  enemies  was  the  object  of  much  derision  from  the 
regular  party  press.  Though  Phillips  and  the  other  Free  Soilers 
gave  their  best  in  the  campaign,  the  lure  of  the  military  hero  was 
too  powerful,  and  Taylor  was  elected.  The  Van  Buren-Adams  tick- 
et could  manage  only  ten  percent  of  the  nearly  three  million  votes 
cast.  Phillips  was  defeated  in  his  own  race  for  the  governorship 
by  George  N.  Briggs,  the  regular  Whig  candidate. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  year  marks  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  making  our 
journal  the  second  oldest  historical  quarterly  in  the  country.  This 
first  number  appeared  in  April  of  1859 — an  event  that  seems  to 
have  been  unnoticed  both  in  the  published  Proceedings  and  in  the 
manuscript  records  of  the  organization.  The  new  publication  an- 
nounced in  an  introductory  section  that  “it  is  proposed  to  issue, 
occasionally,  as  circumstances  may  permit,  a serial  publication. 
. . The  first  number  contained  interesting  letters,  one  of  them 
written  shortly  after  Leslie’s  Retreat,  a series  of  abstracts  of  wills 
and  inventories,  a curious  indenture  between  a master  and  a ser- 
vant, records  concerned  with  the  purchase  of  a Negro  slave  girl  in 
Salem  in  1732,  reprints  of  early  pauper  notices,  and,  finally,  a 
twenty-one  page  installment  of  the  “Narrative  of  the  Piracy,  and 
Plunder  of  the  Ship  Friendship,  of  Salem,  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Sumatra,  in  February  1831,  and  the  Massacre  of  part  of  her 
Crew:  Also,  Her  Re-capture  out  of  the  Hands  of  the  Malay 
Pirates.”  The  number  closed  with  four  pages  of  advertisements. 
The  new  journal  was  sufficiently  well  received  for  the  second 
number  to  appear  a month  later.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  five 
issues  had  been  printed. 

The  fact  that  in  1959  we  are  publishing  only  the  ninety-fifth 
volume  of  the  Collections  is  owing  to  sporadic  publication  during 
the  first  years,  when  upon  a number  of  occasions  a volume  was 
spread  over  more  than  one  year. 
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During  the  century  of  its  publication  original  documents,  gene- 
alogical materials,  and  scholarly  articles  have  appeared  regularly. 
Between  1920  and  1955  the  quarterly  was  edited  by  the  Insti- 
tute’s hbrarian.  Miss  Harriet  S.  Tapley.  In  January,  1956,  follow- 
ing her  retirement,  the  journal  was  reorganized  with  a board  of 
editors.  Under  their  guidance  the  Collections  has  been  rededicated 
to  the  publication  of  documents  and  articles  relating  to  the  history 
and  culture  of  Essex  County. 

We  are  indebted  to  Rollo  G.  Silver,  a member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Essex  Institute,  for  suggesting  this  special  centennial  issue. 
The  Institute’s  Assistant  Librarian,  Mrs.  Juba  Barrow,  prepared 
an  index  of  the  Salem  Gazette  for  use  by  the  authors.  We  are 
especially  grateful  to  the  many  scholars  who  have  contributed 
this  series  of  articles  concerned  with  Essex  County  a century  ago 
in  celebration  of  the  founding  of  our  quarterly. 


Benjamin  W.  Labaree,  Managing  Editor 


THE  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY  IN  1859 
By  Walter  Muir  Whitehill 

The  geologist  John  Henry  Sears  began  his  The  Physical 
Geography,  Mineralogy,  and  Paleontology  of  Essex  County,  Massa- 
chusetts with  the  statements  that  the  county  is  situated  between 
north  latitude  42°  53'  10.49"  and  42°  25'  09.20",  and  between 
west  longitude  70°  34'  46.28"  and  71°  15'  15.33";  that  it  con- 
tains 355,840  acres,  of  which  21,789  are  tidal  marsh  covered  by 
sea-water  at  high  tide,  18,000  are  covered  by  sea-water  in  the 
form  of  bays,  harbors  and  drowned  river  valleys,  16,500  are  cov- 
ered with  fresh-water  ponds,  lakes,  rivers  and  swamps,  leaving 
299,551  acres  occupied  by  city  and  village  sites,  woodlands  and 
tillage  lands. ^ 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  county  as  a place  to  live  is 
its  microcosmic  character.  Its  natural  features  are  relatively  un- 
obtrusive; yet  there  are  few  areas  of  comparable  size  in  the  north- 
eastern United  States  with  such  a happy  variety  of  landscape  in 
so  small  a compass.  An  hour’s  drive  in  almost  any  direction  will 
produce  a substantial  change  of  scene,  thanks  to  the  fortunate  acci- 
dent of  Essex  County  being  a glacial  dump  heap.  An  assortment  of 
modest  harbors,  granite  chffs,  sand  dunes,  salt  marshes,  river 
valleys,  ponds,  swamps,  fields  and  pastures  among  gently  rounded 
hills  provide  an  extraordinary  variety  of  landscape.  For  much  of 
this  the  work  of  a continental  glacier  that  covered  the  region  in 
the  ice  age  is  responsible.  Sears  described  it  thus: 

The  bare,  rounded  surfaces  of  the  granite  and  other  outcrop- 
ping bed-rocks  tell  the  story  of  a grinding  force.  The  long 
sloping  hills,  the  drumfins  of  boulder-till,  the  “kettle-holes” 
or  sites  where  icebergs  in  front  of  a retreating  ice-sheet  had 
been  buried  in  over-wash  sands  and  gravels,  are  all  to  be  seen 
in  various  parts  of  the  County.  Ridges,  terraces,  and  cone- 
like masses  of  sand  and  gravel  rising  from  a gently  sloping 
incline  of  sand  and  clay,  and  leading  to  a pond  or  filled 
pond,  now  a peat  swamp,  alike  mark  the  contact  of  an  ice- 
block  that  was  stranded  at  the  present  location  of  the  pond 
or  swamp.  Moraines  or  circular  ridges  of  gravel,  and  boulder 
trains  or  lateral  moraines  sometimes  occupying  drainage 
creases  in  front  of  the  retreating  ice-sheet,  are  among  the 

I.  (Salem,  1905),  p.  21. 
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forms  assumed  by  the  glacial  drift.  Another  form  is  the  long 
serpentine  ridge  or  esker  which  records  the  presence  of  a 
drainage  stream  flowing  under  the  ice-cap  and  grading  its 
channel  with  sand  and  coarse  gravel.  Upon  emerging  from 
under  the  ice  these  streams  deposited  their  loads  of  sand, 
gravel,  and  clay  in  the  order  of  their  coarseness,  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  form  of  bouldery  gravel-banks,  sand-plains,  and 
clay-beds.  2 

The  variety  is  seen  clearly  in  the  superb  geological  map  that 
Sears  appended  to  his  book.  The  Merrimack  River  valley  is  the 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  Edward 
Johnson  in  his  Wonder-Working  Providence  referred  to  '‘the 
broade  swift  torrent  of  Merrimeck,  a very  goodly  River  to  behold, 
were  it  not  blockt  up  with  some  suddaine  falls  through  the 
rocks. The  twisting  course  of  the  Merrimack  is  responsible, 
through  the  terms  of  a patent  issued  in  1628  by  the  Council  for 
New  England,  for  the  irregular  boundary  of  northeastern  Massa- 
chusetts. This  document  granted  to  Sir  Henry  Rosewell  and  his 
associates  in  the  New  England  Company  an  area  of  land  extend- 
ing from  three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimack  to  three  miles  south 
of  the  Charles,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  South  Sea!^  A 
literal  interpretation  of  this  instrument,  which  had  been  drawn 
with  a sublime  ignorance  of  wilderness  geography,  led  to  a Massa- 
chusetts claim  of  all  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  up  to  43°  43' 
N.®  Although  no  one  ever  attempted  to  claim  for  Massachusetts 
portions  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Wy- 
oming, Idaho,  and  Oregon  on  the  western  extension  of  this  1628 
patent,  the  three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimack  provision  that  it 
contained  determined  the  northern  boundary  of  Essex  County. 

North  of  the  Merrimack  in  1859,  and  extending  to  the  New 
Hampshire  border  were  Methuen,  Haverhill,  Amesbury,  and  Sahs- 
bury.  It  was  in  this  three-mile  strip  of  Essex  County  that  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier  passed  much  of  his  life.  Born  on  17  Decem- 
ber 1807  in  a farmhouse,  still  lovingly  preserved  in  his  memory, 

2.  Sears,  Physical  Geography,  p.  259. 

3.  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  ed.,  Johnson's  Wonder-Working  Providence 
1628-1651  (New  York,  1910),  p.  189. 

4.  Charles  M.  Andrews,  The  Colonial  Period  of  American  History  (New 
Haven,  1934),  h 358-359* 

5.  Jameson,  op.  cit.,  p.  37W. 
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in  the  East  Parish  of  Haverhill,  he  moved  in  1836  to  an  Ames- 
hury  cottage,  also  maintained  as  a memorial,  that  remained  his 
home  for  more  than  fifty-six  years.  On  the  south  bank  of  the  Merri- 
mack were  the  towns  of  Andover,  North  Andover,  and  Bradford, 
Groveland,  West  Newbury,  and  Newburyport.  Save  for  the  textile 
city  of  Lawrence  which  was  carved  arbitrarily  out  of  Methuen 
and  Andover  and  straddled  the  river,  the  valley  of  the  Merrimack 
was  of  extraordinary  beauty.  Even  today  the  narrow  roads  that 
skirt  the  river  between  Rocks  Village  and  the  engaging  settlement 
of  Salisbury  Point  are  as  attractive  as  anything  in  New  England. 
The  landscape  is  pleasingly  varied,  with  glimpses  of  hills  to  the 
north  and  south  beyond  rich  fields  and  orchards.  At  one  moment 
of  the  year  masses  of  loosestrife  enliven  whole  fields  near  the  river- 
bank;  at  another  the  laurels  make  a brave  show.  Eor  a longer  peri- 
od the  swampy  ground  where  the  Artichoke  River  flows  into  the 
Merrimack  is  rich  in  birds.  Below  Salisbury  Point  the  river’s  course 
is  divided  by  the  perpendicular  cliffs  of  Deer  Island,  at  which 
point  the  Chain  Bridge  spans  the  stream.  This  area  is  admirably 
described  in  Samuel  T.  Pickard’s  Whittier -Land:  A Handbook  of 
North  Essex,  a regional  guide  so  excellent  that,  although  first  pub- 
lished fifty-five  years  ago,  it  is  still  kept  in  print  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  Homestead  at  Haverhill. 

Below  the  Chain  Bridge  the  Merrimack  widens  and,  for  the 
last  lap  of  its  course  is  flanked  by  great  reaches  of  tidal  marshes 
that  are  separated  from  the  sea  by  off-shore  sand  bars.  North  of  its 
mouth  is  Salisbury  Beach;  south  of  it  lies  Plum  Island,  whose 
great  sand  beach  and  wilderness  of  dunes  is  beloved  by  sea  birds 
and  their  watchers. 

South  of  the  Merrimack,  smaller  rivers  wind  through  the  coun- 
ty.® The  Parker,  which  is  the  outlet  of  Chadwick’s  Pond  in  West 
Boxford,  wanders  southerly  and  then  northeasterly  through 
Georgetown,  West  Newbury,  and  Newbury  to  empty  into  the  Plum 
Island  River.  The  latter  reaches  the  sea  between  the  southern  tip 
of  Plum  Island  and  Castle  Neck  in  Ipswich,  which  is  still  another 
off-shore  bar  of  glittering  beach  and  sand  dunes. The  marshes  of 

6.  Sears,  op.  cit.,  pp.  27-28. 

7.  Dr.  Charles  Wendell  Townsend’s  Sand  Dunes  and  Salt  Marshes  (Bos- 
ton, 1913)  and  Beach  Grass  (Boston,  1923)  are  the  ideal  companions  to 
these  dunes. 
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the  Parker  River,  with  stacks  of  salt  hay  raised  above  the  water 
level  on  staddles,  still  ofiEer  a never-ending  fascination  as  the  tides 
come  and  go.®  The  Ipswich  River,  rising  outside  the  county  in 
Wilmington  and  Burlington,  enters  it  at  Middleton,  to  wind  in- 
terminably through  Topsfield  and  the  great  swamp  of  Wenham 
before  reaching  tide-water  at  Ipswich.  The  Essex  River,  which  is 
the  outlet  of  the  Chebacco  Lakes,  rises  in  Wenham  and  flows 
northeasterly  to  reach  the  sea  between  Castle  Neck  and  Coffin’s 
Beach.  Although  small,  this  river  drains  the  region  of  Hamilton, 
Manchester,  and  Essex,  and  made  the  town  of  Essex,  from  which 
it  takes  its  name,  an  important  center  of  shipbuilding. 

At  Cape  Ann,  the  rocky  peninsula  of  granite  cliffs  and  quarries 
which  marks  the  easternmost  extension  of  Essex  County,  the  scene 
changes  radically,  for  the  coast  line  of  the  county  is  divided  into 
two  very  different  parts.  South  of  the  cape,  as  the  shore  cuts  back 
west  toward  Boston  Harbor,  are  a series  of  rocky  headlands  and 
small  harbors — Gloucester,  Manchester,  Beverly,  Salem,  Marble- 
head, and  Lynn — none  of  any  great  size,  but  adequate  for  ship- 
building and  for  the  fishing  and  trading  vessels  that  furnished  the 
chief  livelihood  of  the  county  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  its 
settlement.  Characteristic  of  this  coast  are  the  peninsulas — Mar- 
blehead Neck  and  Nahant — that,  like  Cape  Ann  itself,  might 
easily  have  become  islands  had  not  man  artificially  maintained  the 
narrow  causeways  that  connect  them  with  the  mainland. 

In  the  interior  great  swamps  are  conspicuous,  as  are  eighty  lakes 
and  ponds,  of  which  Andover  Great  Pond,  now  romanticized  into 
Lake  Cochichewick  in  North  Andover,  which  covers  450  acres,  is 
the  largest.  193  drumlins  are  scattered  over  the  county  ,the  high- 
est of  which.  Holt’s  Hill,  in  Andover,  rises  400  feet  above  mean- 
sea-level.^ 

8.  See  Amos  Everett  Jewett,  “The  Tidal  Marshes  of  Rowley  and  Vicinity 
with  an  Account  of  the  Old-Time  Methods  of  ‘Marshing’,’’  Essex  Institute 
Historical  Collections,  LXXXV  (October  1949),  272-291,  and  Wallace  B. 
Ordway,  “The  Merrimac  River  Gundalow  and  Gundalowmen,”  The  Ameri- 
can Neptune,  X (October  1950),  249-263.  “Deacon”  Jewett,  the  his- 
torian and  antiquarian  bookseller  of  Rowley,  and  Wallace  Ordway,  a West 
Newbury  farmer  who  grew  sage  commercially,  loved  every  detail  of  the 
river  and  marsh  life.  I am  proud  to  have  had  a hand  in  persuading  them  to 
write  these  two  articles.  Now  that  a decade  has  passed  and  they  have  both 
died,  I only  wish  I had  been  able  to  persuade  them  to  publish  more. 

9.  Sears,  op.  cit.,  pp.  395-398,  400-401,  lists  the  drumlins  and  bodies 
of  water. 
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The  variety  and  beauty  of  the  landscape  of  Essex  County  has 
never  been  more  appreciatively  described  than  by  Judge  Samuel 
Sewall  in  his  Phaenomena  quaedam  Apocalyptica  ad  Aspectum 
Novi  Orbis  configurata,  published  at  Boston  in  1697. 

And  as  long  as  Plum  Island  shall  faithfully  keep  the  com- 
manded post,  notwithstanding  all  the  hectoring  words  and 
hard  blows  of  the  proud  and  boisterous  ocean;  as  long  as  any 
salmon  or  sturgeon  shall  swim  in  the  streams  of  Merrimac, 
or  any  perch  or  pickerel  in  Crane  Pond,  as  long  as  the  sea- 
fowl  shall  know  the  time  of  their  coming,  and  not  neglect 
seasonably  to  visit  the  places  of  their  acquaintance;  as  long 
as  any  cattle  shall  be  fed  with  the  grass  growing  in  the  mead- 
ows which  do  humbly  bow  themselves  before  Turkey  Hill; 
as  long  as  any  sheep  shall  walk  upon  Old  Town  Hill,  and 
shall  from  thence  pleasantly  look  down  upon  the  river  Parker 
and  the  fruitful  marshes  lying  beneath;  as  long  as  any  free 
and  harmless  doves  shall  find  a white  oak  or  other  tree  within 
the  township  to  perch  or  feed  or  build  a careless  nest  upon, 
and  shall  voluntarily  present  themselves  to  perform  the 
office  of  gleaners  after  barley  harvest;  as  long  as  nature  shall 
not  grow  old  and  dote,  but  shall  constantly  remember  to  give 
the  rows  of  Indian  corn  their  education  by  pairs:  so  long 
shall  Christians  be  born  there,  and  being  first  made  meet, 
shall  from  thence  be  translated,  to  be  made  partakers  of  the 
Inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. 

When  Sewall  wrote  this  extended  but  lyrical  sentence,  the  in- 
habitants of  Essex  County  were  chiefly  sailors  or  farmers,  and  so 
they  continued  to  be  into  the  early  years  of  the  Republic.  Could 
he  have  revisited  the  scene  in  1859,  he  would  have  found  Plum 
Island,  Old  Town  Hill,  and  the  marshes  of  the  Parker  River  rela- 
tively unchanged.  Boxford,  Hamilton,  and  Middleton  still  were 
exclusively  agricultural  communities. 

In  other  parts  of  Essex  County,  the  reincarnated  Judge  Sewall 
would  have  been  hopelessly  lost.  Lynn  and  Haverhill  had  turned 
into  shoe  towns,  while  other  communities  that  still  retained  some 
ot  their  traditional  maritime  or  agricultural  occupations  were 
busily  manufacturing  a great  varity  of  products.  The  harbors  had 
their  quota  of  sails,  even  though  the  great  days  of  foreign  trade 

10.  Perry  Miller,  ed..  The  American  Puritans:  Their  Prose  and  Poetry 
(New  York,  1956),  pp.  214-21 5.  Whittier's  attempt  to  turn  this  passage 
into  verse  in  “The  Prophecy  of  Samuel  Sewall,”  Poetical  Works  (Boston, 
1892),  I,  214-21 5,  indicates  the  wisdom  of  letting  well  enough  alone. 
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had  passed.  Newburyport  since  1836  had  added  to  its  shipbuild- 
ing and  maritime  activities  steam-powdered  cotton  mills.  Besides 
cotton  goods  it  manufactured  machinery,  castings,  stoves,  hats, 
boots,  shoes,  organs,  rum,  cigars,  snuff,  soap,  and  candles.  Bev- 
erly, in  addition  to  the  fishing  and  coasting  trades,  had  gone  in 
for  brittania-wdare,  tin  ware,  chairs,  hats,  boots,  mustard,  and 
bricks.  Marblehead  built  a steam  cotton  factory  in  1845  and  Salem 
did  so  in  1847.^^ 

The  most  startling  change  was  the  transformation  of  some  pleas- 
ant river  fields  of  Andover  and  Methuen  into  the  industrial 
abomination  of  Lawrence.  Daniel  Appleton  White,  preparing  an 
autobiography  for  his  children  in  1836,  described  his  childhood 
home  thus : 

The  situation  is  upon  a broad  plain,  nearly  equidistant 
from  the  Merrimac  and  Spicket  Rivers.  My  father's  farm  was 
bounded  south  on  the  former,  and  north  on  the  latter  river — 
a noble  farm  of  nearly  three  hundred  acres,  abounding  in 
wood  and  rural  scenery,  in  fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  black- 
berries, etc.,  with  a fine  orchard  of  apples  at  that  time  in 
the  great  pasture,  now  wholly  gone.  The  prospect  all  around 
us  was  far  more  picturesque  and  beautiful  than  since  the 
woods  have  been  cleared  away.  The  rural  beauty  of  the  farm, 
especially  that  part  of  it  lying  between  the  main  road  and 
the  Merrimack,  consisting  of  almost  every  variety  of  meadow 
and  upland,  pasture,  mowing  and  woodland,  with  running 
brooks,  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  one  who  sees  it  now, 
stripped  bare  of  its  grandest  foliage,  cut  up  by  turnpikes  and 
made  a public  thoroughfare  by  the  roads  passing  through  it, 
and  the  bridge  over  the  Merrimack  which  was  first  built  the 
year  I entered  college  (1793).^^ 

A dozen  years  later  the  scene  could  even  less  readily  have  been 
imagined,  for  between  1845  and  1848  a great  dam  was  built 
across  the  Merrimack,  which  provided  the  waterpower  for  a boom 
textile  community  of  almost  unparalleled  and  revolting  ugliness. 
Incorporated  as  a town  in  1847,  Lawrence  became  a city  in  1853. 
In  1845  the  population  of  the  area  it  covered  had  been  150;  in 

11.  James  B.  Newhall,  The  Essex  Memorial  for  1836  (Salem,  1836), 
and  John  Hayward,  A Gazeteer  of  Massachusetts  (Boston,  1847)  provide 
under  the  names  of  the  several  towns,  much  information  about  local  in- 
dustries. 

12.  Quoted  in  D.  Hamilton  Hurd,  History  of  Essex  County,  Massachu- 
setts (Philadelphia,  1888),  I,  861. 
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1859  it  was  16,000.  In  the  same  period  the  property  valuation 
had  risen  from  next  to  nothing  to  $10,022,947.^^ 

Although  Lawrence  was  the  most  spectacular  instance  of  an 
Essex  County  city  springing  out  of  nothing,  the  forties  and  fifties 
saw  the  creation  of  six  other  new  towns.  Rockport  was  set  off  from 
Gloucester  in  1840  and  Groveland^^  in  1850  from  Bradford. 
Swampscott  was  incorporated  in  1852  and  Nahant  in  1853,  both 
having  previously  been  part  of  Lynn.  In  1855  the  north  parish 
of  Andover  became  North  Andover,  while  a similar  division  in 
Danvers  created  the  town  of  South  Danvers,  which  was  thirteen 
years  later  to  adopt  the  family  name  of  its  most  distinguished  na- 
tive son,  George  Peabody. 

By  these  separations  there  were  in  1859  thirty-four  towns  or 
cities  in  Essex  County.  For  purposes  of  comparison  between  these 
communities,  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  George  Wingate 
Chases  Abstract  of  the  Census  of  Massachusetts,  i860,  from  the 
Eighth  U.  S,  Census, which  gives  full  statistics  for  the  year 
immediately  following  1859. 

At  this  time  the  population  of  Massachusetts  was  1,231,066. 
Essex  County,  with  165,611  inhabitants,  was  the  second  most 
populous  of  the  fourteen  counties  of  the  commonwealth,  being  in- 
ferior in  this  respect  only  to  Middlesex,  which  had  a population 
of  216,354. 

Of  the  165,611  inhabitants,  659  were  colored,  278  living  in 
Salem,  226  in  Lynn  and  54  in  Newburyport,  while  the  remain- 
ing 10 1 were  scattered  around  twenty-one  towns  in  small  groups. 
Ten  Essex  County  towns  had  no  colored  inhabitants. 

Of  the  165,61 1,  136,1 17  had  been  born  in  the  United  Statesp^ 
29,494  were  foreign  born.  Thus  in  i860  82.2%  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Essex  County  were  of  native  origin,  and  but  17.8%  of 
foreign  birth.  Although  Essex  was  the  second  county  of  Massachu- 
setts in  population,  it  stood  sixth  in  order  of  the  largest  relative 
proportion  of  persons  of  foreign  birth.  Of  the  foreign  born  the 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  876. 

14.  This  inane  name  is  said  in  Hurd,  op.  cit.,  II,  1699-1700,  to  have 
been  suggested  “by  the  existence  o£  attractive  groves  within  its  limits,  one 
or  more  of  which  had  been  for  many  years  resorted  to  for  amusement  and 
pleasure.” 

15.  (Boston,  1863).  The  figures  in  the  following  paragraphs  are  derived 
from  the  various  self-explanatory  tables  of  this  work. 

16.  113,826  of  the  136,117  had  been  born  in  Massachusetts. 
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19,124  Irish  were  the  largest  group.  Next  in  order  came  3,921 
persons  born  in  Canada,  3,871  in  England,  and  1,396  in  Scotland 
The  next  most  numerous  groups  were  263  Germans,  230  Portu- 
guese, 123  Frenchmen,  and  102  Swedes.  The  i860  census 
showed  but  one  Turk,  Mexican,  Sardinian  and  Wurtemburger  re- 
spectively in  the  county. 

Only  five  communities  had  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
Salem,  the  county  seat,  led  with  22,252;  in  1790  it  had  had 
7,921,  and  had  thus  followed  the  general  pattern  of  county  in- 
crease during  the  seventy  years  since  the  first  census.  The  1790 
population  of  Massachusetts — 378,787 — had  a little  more  than 
tripled  to  1,231,066  in  i860.  The  Essex  County  figure  of  57,913 
in  1790  had  a little  less  than  tripled  in  i860,  for  it  had  only 
reached  165,611.  Lynn,  the  second  city  in  i860,  had  had  the 
most  striking  growth  for  a colonial  settlement  within  the  county, 
for  its  population  of  19,083  was  more  than  eight  times  larger 
than  the  2,291  of  1790.  The  magnitude  of  this  increase  was 
overshadowed  by  that  of  Lawrence,  the  third  city,  which  had 
grown  from  almost  nothing  in  1845  to  17,639  in  i860.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  places  were  held  by  Newburyport  with  13,401 
and  Gloucester  with  10,904. 

Five  towns,  ranging  downward  from  Haverhill’s  9,995,  through 
Marblehead,  the  new  South  Danvers,  and  Beverly  to  Danvers,  had 
between  five  and  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  There  were  twenty 
with  one  to  five  thousand — these,  in  descending  order  were  An- 
dover, Amesbury,  Salisbury,  Ipswich,  Rockport,  Methuen,  North 
Andover,  West  Newbury,  Georgetown,  Saugus,  Essex,  Manchester, 
Bradford,  Swampscott,  Groveland,  Newbury,  Topsfield,  Rowley, 
Wenham,  and  Boxford.  The  smallest  four  were  Middleton  C940) 
and  Hamilton  (7 89),  which  had  remained  purely  agricultural, 
Lynnfield  (866)  which  had  never  been  extensively  settled,  and 
Nahant  (380),  the  smallest  in  area  as  well  as  population. 

Ipswich,  Newbury  and  Rowley,  all  three  of  which  had  lost 
area  through  the  incorporation  of  new  adjacent  towns,  had  small- 
er populations  in  i860  than  in  1790.  Boxford,  Bradford,  Man- 
chester, Topsfield  and  Wenham,  although  over  the  thousand  mark 
in  i860,  were  conspicuous  examples  of  slower  growth  than  the 
county  average. 

The  chief  growth  had  naturally  been  during  the  previous  three 
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decades  in  the  manufacturing  centers.  The  census  figures  show  a 
99.87%  increase  in  the  county  population  between  the  82,859 
of  1830  and  the  165,611  of  i860.  Of  this  114.83%  had  oc- 
curred in  twelve  manufacturing  towns, and  only  61.40%  in  all 
the  other  towns  of  the  county. 

The  most  common  occupation  of  Essex  County  in  the  i860 
census  statistics  is  that  of  shoemaker,  of  whom  1 1,687  were  listed. 
The  3,145  farmers  and  1,893  farm  laborers  put  agriculture  sec- 
ond with  a combined  total  of  5,308.  The  4,804  laborers  came 
third,  then  2,924  operatives  in  mills,  2,607  fishermen,  2,347 
merchants  and  traders,  2,214  mariners,  2,013  carpenters,  1,721 
leather  workers  and  1,542  clerks. 

Of  the  total  number  of  fishermen  in  Massachusetts,  77.57% 
were  from  Gloucester,  Rockport,  Marblehead  and  Swampscott. 
34.85%  of  all  the  tanners,  curriers  and  morocco  makers  in  the 
commonwealth  were  concentrated  in  a smelly  circle  of  about  a 
mile  in  Salem  and  South  Danvers.  West  Newbury  claimed 
33.17%  of  all  Massachusetts  comb-makers,  while  28.58%  of  the 
hatters  were  in  Methuen  and  Haverhill.  Of  the  state’s  carriage 
makers  13.77%  were  in  Amesbury,  while  the  town  of  Essex,  with 
a population  of  1,701,  accounted  for  6.61  % of  the  shipwrights.^® 

Essex  County  in  1859  was,  through  textile  mills,  shoe  factories 
and  tanneries,  developing  major  industrial  enterprises  in  or  near 
its  old  sea  ports  and  on  the  Merrimack  River.  The  fisheries  still 
held  their  old  place,  although  the  foreign  commerce  that  had 
brought  prosperity  to  Salem  in  the  years  following  the  Revolution 
was  nearing  total  eclipse.  By  1855  the  Salem  East  India  Marine 
Society,  becoming  concerned  over  the  expense  of  maintaining  its 
museum,  had  dispensed  with  the  services  of  a superintendent  and 
given  keys  to  members  so  that  they  might  visit  the  hall  with  their 
friends  even  though  no  one  was  regularly  in  attendance. In  the 
spring  of  1859  Alien  Putnam,  president  of  the  society,  was  Cun- 

17.  Chase,  Abstract,  p.  296.  The  twelve  manufacturing  towns  used  are 
Amesbury,  Andover  (including  North  Andover),  Danvers,  Gloucester  (in- 
cluding Rockport),  Haverhill,  Lynn,  Marblehead,  Methuen  (including 
Lawrence),  Newburyport,  Salem,  Salisbury,  and  Saugus. 

iS.  Ibid.,  pp.  343-344. 

19.  Walter  Muir  Whitehill,  The  East  India  Marine  Society  and  the  Pea- 
body Museum  of  Salem:  A Sesquicentennial  History  (Salem,  1949),  p.  52. 
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successfully,  as  might  have  been  anticipated)  asking  the  common- 
wealth for  $20,000  to  aid  in  preserving  the  museum. 

While  Lynn  was  becoming  the  chief  center  for  the  manufacture 
of  shoes,  its  seemingly  useless  rocky  peninsula  of  Nahant  was  de- 
veloping along  quite  difEerent  lines.  In  1800  Nahant  supported 
two  farming  famihes  and  a fisherman.  All  three  took  summer 
boarders,  and  in  1802  Joseph  Johnson  opened  a hotel  of  sorts. 
Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins  and  William  Paine  of  Boston  bought 
eighteen  acres  of  Nahant  pasture  in  1821.  From  the  opening  in 
1823  of  the  Nahant  Hotel  on  this  site,  the  rough  peninsula  was 
transformed  into  a favorite  summer  resort.  A new  wooden  hotel, 
containing  three  hundred  rooms,  with  a dining  room  capable  of 
seating  over  six  hundred,  was  built  in  the  winter  of  1853-54. 
This  house,  under  the  management  of  that  “Napoleon  of  hotel 
proprietors,”  Paran  Stevens  of  the  Revere  House  in  Boston,  the 
Fifth-avenue  Hotel  in  New  York  and  the  Continental  Hotel  in 
Philadelphia,  was  furnished  with  all  convenient  accomodations, 
including  a new  steamer,  Nelly  Baker,  that  provided  direct  com- 
munication with  Boston.  In  fact  steamboats  between  Boston  and 
Nahant  had  operated  since  1817.  Wilham  H.  Prescott,  the  histor- 
ian, who  died  on  28  January  1859,  had  long  summered  at  Na- 
hant, as  had  Frederic  Tudor,  H.  W.  Longfellow,  Daniel  Webster, 
Louis  Agassiz,  and  John  Lothrop  Motley,  among  others.  It  was  dis- 
tinctly pleasanter  to  be  on  the  peninsula  of  Nahant  in  the  sum- 
mer than  off  it  during  a winter  gale,  as  the  crew  of  the  British 
bark  Vernon,  bound  from  Messina  to  Boston  with  a cargo  of 
oranges,  found  when  wrecked  on  Long  Beach  on  2 February 
1859.21 

Nahant’s  unique  convenience  as  a summer  residence  for  Bos- 
tonians was  challenged  when  the  railroad  line  from  Beverly  to 
Gloucester  was  opened  in  1848.  This  new  means  of  transporta- 
tion rapidly  made  the  coastal  farms  of  Beverly  and  Manchester 
accessible  to  Boston.  When  Charles  Cushing  Paine  bought  a loi 
acre  farm  at  Prides  Crossing  in  1844  for  $6000,  including  house, 
animals  and  tools,  Isaac  Prince,  the  seller,  threw  in  a pair  of  white 

20.  Salem  Gazette,  18  March  1859.  I owe  this  reference  to  an  index 
of  the  Gazette  for  1859  prepared  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Barrow,  Assistant 
Librarian  of  the  Essex  Institute. 

21.  Hurd,  op.  cit.,  II,  1416-1431. 
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oxen  to  make  the  bargain  fairer.  “Those  Boston  fellows/’  Prince 
firmly  believed,  “don’t  know  anything  about  values.”  Charles 
Greely  Loring,  a Boston  lawyer,  bought  a twenty-five  acre  farm 
nearby  for  $4000  in  October,  1844.  The  comfortable  summer 
house  he  built  upon  it,  was  such  an  object  of  curiosity  that  people 
from  as  far  off  as  Marblehead  would  come  to  peer  in  the  windows. 
Miss  Katharine  Peabody  Loring  in  her  reminiscences  of  the  earli- 
est summer  residents  of  the  North  Shore  tells  of  an  extreme  case 
of  this  native  inquisitiveness. 

One  day  Mrs.  Loring  and  another  lady  of  the  family,  after 
arranging  the  furniture,  hid  themselves  in  the  pantry  to  eat 
their  luncheon  and  thought  they  had  escaped  the  crowd  un- 
til a small  boy  climbed  up  outside  the  narrow  window  and 
called  to  his  companions,  “Here  they  are.  Come  and  see 
them  eat.” 

Undiscouraged,  Mr.  Loring’s  son,  Caleb  William  Loring,  built 
himself  in  1851  a house  on  the  easterly  acres  of  his  father’s  place, 
and  planted  an  avenue  almost  a half  mile  long  with  native  trees 
and  rhododendrons.  The  passage  of  more  than  a century  has  con- 
verted this  avenue  into  one  of  the  most  attractive  bits  of  woodland 
along  the  North  Shore.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
in  1859  much  of  the  North  Shore  was  chiefly  rocky  treeless  pas- 
ture broken  only  by  a few  low  bushes. 

Paines  and  Lorings  were  soon  followed  by  other  city  people, 
and  once  the  railway  had  brought  the  region  close  to  Boston  the 
North  Shore  began  to  rival  Nahant.  Isaac  Prince  would  have  been 
less  sorry  for  his  buyer’s  faulty  judgment  had  he  realized  that  the 
value  of  the  land  that  he  sold  Charles  Cushing  Paine  in  1844  in- 
creased one  hundred  percent  every  three  months  over  the  next 
half  century! 

Inland  towns  were  supplementing  the  income  of  farming  by 
manufacturing  of  a varied  sort.  Amesbury,  for  example,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  traditional  ship  and  boat  building,  was  manufacturing 
flannel,  satinet,  boots,  shoes,  leather,  chair,  phaetons,  gigs,  and 
wagons.  Andover,  most  widely  known  as  a center  of  learning 
through  the  presence  of  its  Theological  Seminary  and  of  Phillips 

22.  Katharine  Peabody  Loring,  “The  Earliest  Summer  Residents  of  the 
North  Shore  and  Their  Houses,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections, 
LXVIII  (July  1932),  193-208. 
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and  Abbot  Academies,  and  its  north  parish,  since  1855  North 
Andover,  had  in  1859  thriving  -woolen  mills,  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, greatly  detract  from  the  old  agricultural  quality  of  the  larger 
part  of  both  towns.  Few  exportable  products  of  Essex  County  went 
as  far  afield  or  became  as  much  of  a byword  as  the  ice  of  Wen- 
ham  Lake.  Witness  the  adjutant  bird  in  Kipling’s  Second  Jungle 
Book  who  swallowed  “a  seven  pound  lump  of  Wenham  Lake  ice, 
off  an  American  ice  ship”  thrown  at  him  from  a boat  in  the 
Ganges.  Frederic  Tudor  of  Boston  had  early  in  the  century  begun 
shipping  ice  to  the  West  Indies.  Having  developed  the  technique 
to  a point  that  permitted  the  extension  of  his  operations  to  Cal- 
cutta in  1833  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1834.  Tudor  began  to  have 
imitators  and  competitors.  In  1843  Charles  B.  Lander  of  Salem 
built  ice  houses  in  the  bank  of  Wenham  Lake,  in  which  a cutting 
was  stored  the  following  winter.  A cargo  from  this  ice  plant  was 
shipped  to  England  in  June  1844.  About  1850  the  plant  was 
bought  by  Gage,  Hittinger  and  Company  of  Boston,  which  in 
1859  changed  its  name  to  Addison  Gage  and  Company.^^ 

In  1859  Essex  County  was  more  extensively  served  by  railway 
lines  than  it  is  today.  In  contrast  to  1959,  when  branches  are 
constantly  being  discontinued,  and  the  traveller  arriving  at  the 
North  Station  finds  it  difficult  to  locate  a train  among  the  liquor 
stores,  bars,  grills,  and  novelty  stands  that  fill  the  station’s  interior, 
a number  of  small  companies  were  energetically  operating  a net- 
work of  lines  throughout  Essex  County.  The  place  that  the  infant 
railroad  held  in  the  life  of  the  community  that  it  served  was  no- 
where more  impressively  shown  than  in  the  turreted  castle-like 
station  that  the  Eastern  Railroad  opened  in  Salem  on  i December 
1847.^^  more  than  a century  it  continued  in  use,  until  finally 
it  had  become  a unique  survival  of  the  architectural  efFort  early 
made  by  A.  W.  Pugin  to  harmonize  the  Gothic  revival  and  the 
new  railroads.  Although  in  recent  years  generally  unappreciated  by 
its  neighbors,  the  Salem  station  gave  the  center  of  the  city  a dig- 
nity that  is  now  wholly  lost.^^  Architectural  historians  would 

23.  John  C.  Phillips,  Wenham  Great  Pond  (Salem,  1938),  pp.  3,  35-40. 

24.  Francis  B.  C.  Bradlee,  The  Eastern  Railroad  (Salem,  1917),  pp.  i- 
14,  20-23,  33-35* 

25.  When  one  emerges  from  the  hole  in  the  ground  that  replaced  the 
old  station,  the  scene  is  entirely  without  character.  One  might  as  well  be 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  It  could  only  be  made  worse  by  the 
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gladly  have  swapped  a baker’s  dozen  of  Federalist  houses  to  have 
kept  this  unique  monument. 

Judge  Sewall,  transported  forward  in  time  to  1859,  would  have 
had  considerable  difficulty  finding  his  way  around  Essex  County 
except  in  the  case  of  the  marshes  and  the  smaller  farming  towns. 
Were  we  to  be  carried  back  a century  the  problem  would  be  less 
difficult,  for  much  that  existed  in  1859  is  still  with  us,  although 
often  somewhat  crowded  and  battered.  We  would,  of  course,  have 
to  become  accustomed  to  the  masts  of  ships,  barks,  and  schooners 
in  harbors,  to  wooden  covered  bridges,  and,  I suspect,  to  a certain 
barren  treelessness  in  other  places  than  the  North  Shore.  We  had 
come  to  take  for  granted  the  elm-lined  roads  and  commons  of 
New  England  towns,  at  least  until  hurricanes  and  disease  began 
to  break  the  symmetry.  The  wintry  photograph  of  Central  Square 
in  Georgetown  in  1869  shows  a few  smallish  trees  and  a great 
many  neat  wooden  houses  and  fences.  Its  bleakness  might  very 
well  have  been  rather  general  a century  ago. 

The  year  1859  seems  to  have  produced  few  striking  events.  The 
Salem  Gazette  has  mostly  trivialities  to  report  in  local  news.  Eight 
boys  are  suspended  from  Groton  Academy  for  attending  a dancing 
school;  clergymen  should  be  allowed  to  use  hair  dye;  a city  ordi- 
nance provides  a penalty  for  horses  chewing  trees;  a greased-pig 
run  is  held  on  Bridge  Street  to  celebrate  Thanksgiving;  a photo- 
graph of  the  late  Hon.  Stephen  C.  Phillips  is  presented  to  the  Phil- 
lips Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance.  Architectural  changes 
around  the  county  are  of  similar  magnitude.  Captain  Charles 
Tarr’s  barn  in  Rockport  is  struck  by  lightning,  with  the  loss  of  ten 
tons  of  hay.  The  Congregational  church  at  West  Amesbury  is 
sold  and  removed  so  that  a larger  one  may  be  built  on  the  site. 
Northern  lights  were  seen  and  a barn  burned  in  Lynnfield.  In 
Marblehead  two  new  fire  engines,  appropriately  named  “Mug- 
ford”  and  “General  Glover”  were  bought.  Waterside  Cemetery  was 
dedicated,  and  Our  Lady  Star  of  the  Sea  church  was  built.  After 
surveying  the  ground  a century  later,  the  appearance  of  the  first 
issue  of  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections  seems  about  the 
best  thing  to  commemorate. 


erection  of  a huge  silhouette  of  a witch  riding  a broomstick,  or  by  a fake 
seventeenth-century  house  of  the  kind  that  seems  to  appeal  to  tourist- 
minded  “promoters”  nowadays. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  POPULATION  IN  ESSEX  COUNTY 

1850-1860 

By  Barbara  M.  Solomon 

Had  a distinguished  eighteenth-century  Yankee  of 
Essex  County  (one  who  had  gone  to  his  grave  in  1790)  returned 
to  life  for  the  ten  years  before  the  Civil  War,  he  would  have  been 
amazed  by  the  changes  in  his  society,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
have  found  some  familiar  aspects  in  its  life.  He  would  have  ob- 
served a mixture  of  activities  and  of  human  beings,  some  of 
which  were  reminiscent  of  his  own  eighteenth-century  America 
while  others  were  very  different,  much  in  the  new  patterns  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The  old-timer  would  have  stopped  to  look  at  the  faces  of  the 
inhabitants  and  to  listen  to  their  voices;  he  would  have  recog- 
nized pleasurably  the  leanness  and  dry  twang  of  his  native 
Yankee  people.  But  he  would  also  have  identified  others  with  the 
brogues  of  the  British  Isles  and  Canada:  Englishmen  from  York- 
shire and  Lancashire  counties,  Scotsmen,  Welshmen,  and,  above 
all.  Irishmen  and  Canadians.  Moreover,  he  would  have  noticed 
darker  faces  of  people  from  Mediterranean  countries  and  from 
far  off  islands  in  the  Pacific  as  well  as  the  Atlantic.  Finally  the 
alert  ancient  would  have  accepted  quite  naturally  the  presence  of 
Negroes.  The  eighteenth-century  Yankee  who  sailed  around  the 
globe  had  himself  known  first-hand  the  inhabitants  of  all  nations. 
Many  a returning  ship  to  Essex  County  brought  back  foreigners 
to  the  seaport  towns.  Such  strangers  had  been  transient  individu- 
als whom  fate  had  brought  to  the  Yankee  land.  There  had  not 
been  sufficient  numbers  to  form  separate,  distinct  groups  apart 
from  the  native  people.  The  citizen  of  1790  would  have  asked 
what  so  many  foreigners  could  find  to  do  in  Essex  County  in  mid- 
nineteenth century. 

Investigating  further,  he  would  have  been  interested  in  the 
varying  economic  enterprises  of  the  County.  The  fame  of  his 
County  had  rested  upon  the  commercial  successes  of  generations 
of  seafaring  Yankees  who  had  enriched  merchants,  traders,  and 
shipowners  of  the  community  and  furnished  the  basic  occupa- 
tions of  sailing,  fishing,  and  shipbuilding  for  the  rest  of  the 
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people,  otherwise  engaged  in  simple  farming.  Although  the  fish- 
ing boats  were  busier  than  ever,  most  of  the  seaport  towns  had 
visibly  declined  as  active  shipping  ports.  Supplanting  these,  there 
were  the  first  estates  of  New  England  capitalists  along  this  North 
Shore,  the  beginning  of  the  later  famous  summer  colonies  of  Bos- 
ton Brahmins.  Clearly  the  extent  of  farming  was  decreasing  in 
this  decade.  Although  the  general  impression  of  the  landscape 
away  from  the  coast  was  that  of  leisurely  farming  villages  and 
towns,  the  discerning  observer  of  1790  would  note  important  dif- 
ferences. He  would  be  interested  in  small  buildings,  no  bigger 
than  huts,  standing  near  the  farmhouses,  where  in  some  instances 
members  of  a family  were  engaged  in  different  aspects  of  shoe 
manufacturing.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  these  buildings  were 
empty,  recently  abandoned,  and  still  exuding  the  leathery  smells 
of  their  useful  days.  Instead  the  shoeworkers  appeared  at  work 
in  groups  in  central  shop  buildings,  the  start  of  the  factory  system. 
Far  more  impressive  and  worthy  of  comment  were  larger  build- 
ings usually  situated  by  streams  of  water,  where  there  were  large 
numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children  at  work  in  textile  mills. 
These  mills  represented  a new  but  predominant  economic  activ- 
ity in  the  County.  Only  the  fishing  industries  were  of  comparable 
importance  in  the  economic  productivity  of  the  County  in  this 
last  decade  before  the  Civil  War.^ 

The  process  of  shifting  the  economic  interests  of  Essex  County 
“from  wharf  to  waterfall”  had  begun  after  the  War  of  1812. 
Foresighted  younger  men  in  the  prominent  merchant  families  had 
seen  the  necessity  of  redirecting  Yankee  capital  and  labor  into 
the  new  frontier  of  manufacturing.  The  earlier  occupations  of 
shipping  and  farming  continued  to  diminish  and  other  habitual 
occupations  of  shoemaking  and  fishing  experienced  changes  in- 
duced by  the  rising  industrialism  of  the  County.  These  endeavors 
as  well  as  the  textile  enterprises  were  the  major  attractions  for 
natives  and  newcomers  of  the  County  by  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury. One  way  or  another  the  progressive  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Essex  County  in  the  various  towns  depended  upon  the  ex- 

I.  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  The  Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts  1783- 
1860  (London,  1923),  pp.  245-246;  David  N.  Johnson,  Sketches  of  Lynn 
(Lynn,  1890),  pp.  23ff.,  225. 
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tent  of  their  adjustment  to  the  new  force  in  the  economy,  indus- 
trialization. ^ 

In  1790  the  population  of  the  County  had  numbered  57,913 
persons.  Since  then  each  decade  had  shown  growth,  although  in 
the  years  just  preceding  and  following  the  War  of  1812  it  was 
inconsequential.  Until  1820  (as  elsewhere  in  the  state)  many 
natives  left  the  County,  discouraged  by  the  relative  lack  of  op- 
portunities in  maritime  and  agricultural  pursuits.  By  contrast,  in 
the  decade  following  1820,  Essex  was  one  of  three  Massachusetts 
counties  displaying  a “large  relative  increase”  due  to  “the  ex- 
tension of  manufacturing  and  mechanic  arts  after  the  War  of 
1812.”  Thereafter  the  growth  of  Essex  County  continued  to  gain 
momentum  until  in  the  decade  before  1850  it  experienced  a 
dramatic  increase  of  38.22%  : there  were  in  1850,  131,300 
persons  living  there.  The  rapid  rate  of  increase  of  26.73%  in 
the  final  decade  before  the  Civil  War  resulted  in  165,611  for 
the  total  population.  Essex  was  now  fourth  highest  among  the 
counties  of  Massachusetts  in  its  percentage  of  increase  of  total 
aggregate  population.  An  analyst  of  the  federal  census  figures 
classified  twelve  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  Essex  County  as  pre- 
dominantly manufacturing  centers.  Among  them  Gloucester  fig- 
ures as  Massachusetts’  leading  fishing  center.  Significantly,  these 
places  had  the  greatest  increase  in  population.  Moreover,  the 
other  nineteen  localities  classified  as  non-manufacturing  towns 
also  reported  in  the  state  census  of  1855  that  21.62%  of  their 
inhabitants  engaged  in  manufactures  or  fisheries.® 

By  the  same  token,  the  radical  decrease  in  the  population  of  a 
highly  agricultural  town  is  well  illustrated  by  the  town  of  New- 
bury. In  1850  there  were  4,426  persons  and  in  i860  there  were 
only  1,444.  Of  these  68  were  foreign-born.  Manifestly  in  this 
instance  and  in  others  the  agricultural  productivity  was  dechning. 
The  attractions  of  the  County  were  not  in  agriculture,  as  the  con- 
temporary census  analyst  quickly  observed.  The  impact  of  indus- 
trialization upon  the  growth  of  the  population  was  striking.^ 

An  immediate  corollary  of  this  human  growth  was  another  logi- 
cal growth,  that  of  the  cities  in  the  County.  Until  the  1850’s 

2.  Morison,  op.  cit.,  pp.  213-214®.,  233,  303. 

3.  Oliver  H.  Warner,  Abstract  of  the  Census  of  Massachusetts  i860 
(Boston,  1863),  pp.  21 1,  291-293,  295-296,  343. 

4.  Ibid.,  pp.  202-203,  294-295. 
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Salem  had  been  the  only  city,  but  by  1857  Essex  County  con- 
tributed three  more  to  Massachusetts’  fifteen  cities — Lynn  in 
1850,  Newburyport  in  1851,  and  Lawrence  in  1853.  None  was 
as  big  as  Boston  with  more  than  200,000  residents  in  its  environs. 
None  of  these  cities  was  comparable  to  a modern  urban  center 
where  the  dwellers  are  remote  from  a countryside.  All  were  semi- 
rural,  even  Lawrence,  which  Boston  capitalists  created  in  1846 
from  land  originally  belonging  to  Andover,  Haverhill,  and  Meth- 
uen, to  be  a model  industrial  textile  community.^ 

In  addition  to  the  new  cities,  there  were  new  towns  created 
out  of  old  ones  in  this  decade.  Nahant,  formerly  part  of  Lynn, 
was  incorporated  in  1853,  North  Andover  separated  from  Andover 
and  was  incorporated  in  1855,  South  Danvers  separated  from 
Danvers  and  was  incorporated  in  1856,  and  Swampscott,  former- 
ly part  of  Lynn,  became  separate  in  1852.  As  a result  of  these 
changes,  the  total  number  of  towns  and  cities  rose  from  thirty  to 
thirty-four  in  the  1850’s.^ 

With  enduring  consequence,  the  new  industrialism  affected  the 
composition  of  the  population.  For  natives  of  the  County — 
farmers,  their  sons  and  daughters — there  were  new  opportunities 
which  kept  some  of  them  from  migrating  westward  for  better 
farmland  or  for  California  gold  in  the  1840’s  and  1850’s.  More- 
over, in  this  last  decade  it  is  significant  that  22,146  Americans 
born  in  states  other  than  Massachusetts  settled  in  Essex  County. 
Many  became  part  of  the  growing  mill  forces.  But  these  were  more 
than  matched  by  the  number  of  immigrants,  now  totaling  29,475 
persons.  By  then,  Essex  ranked  sixth  among  the  fourteen  coun- 
ties of  the  state  in  the  number  of  its  foreign-born  residents.  With- 
in the  County  17.80%  of  the  population  were  immigrants — 
these  constituted  11.33%  the  total  foreign-born  of  the  state. 
Almost  unnoticed,  immigration  had  become  a basic  factor  in  the 
fife  of  the  County.^ 

There  is  no  record  of  the  number  of  immigrants  who  had 

5.  Francis  DeWitt,  Abstract  of  the  Census  of  the  Commonwealth  (Bos- 
ton, 1857),  p.  194;  Barbara  M.  Solomon,  Ancestors  and  Immigrants  (Cam- 
bridge, 1956),  p.  3;  Maurice  B.  Dorgan,  History  of  Lawrence  (Cam- 
bridge, 1924),  p.  I ff.;  Donald  B.  Cole,  “Lawrence,  Massachusetts; 
Immigrant  City,  1845-1912”  (Unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation.  Harvard 
University,  1957),  PP-  3-4,  7,  377  ff- 

6.  Warner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  201-202. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  335- 
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quietly  been  entering  this  section  of  Massachusetts  before  1850. 
Obviously  immigration  accounts  for  a good  part  of  the  rise  in 
the  total  aggregate  population  in  the  preceding  decade.  Historical- 
ly in  harmony  with  national  trends  in  the  population,  the  Federal 
Census  in  1850  first  listed  both  the  nativity  and  the  occupation 
of  every  male  inhabitant  over  the  age  of  fifteen  in  the  nation.  By 
using  the  original  manuscript  schedules  of  Essex  County  for  the 
federal  censuses,  it  was  possible  to  compare  the  growth  and  the 
distribution  of  native,  foreign-born,  and  Negro  components  of 
the  population  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  entire  county  in  the 
last  decade  before  the  Civil  War.  (See  Tables  i,  2,  3,  and  4.) 
Tables  i and  2 include  the  total  number  of  Negro,  unknown, 
foreign-born,  and  native-born  inhabitants  of  each  town  and  city 
in  Essex  County  in  1850  and  i860.  Tables  3 and  4 analyze  the 
composition  of  the  foreign-born  population  in  each  town  and  city 
in  Essex  County  in  1850  and  i860.® 

The  majority  of  the  towns  and  all  the  cities  increased  both  in 
the  number  of  immigrants  and  in  their  total  population.  In  some 
of  the  agricultural  towns — Boxford,  Essex,  Manchester,  Middle- 
ton,  and  Topsfield — there  was  small  increase  in  population  wheth- 
er of  native-  or  foreign-born  inhabitants.  Others,  such  as  Grove- 
land,  Rowley,  and  Wenham,  while  showing  a small  increase  in 
population,  had  a larger  increase  in  natives  than  in  immigrants. 

In  Andover  (including  North  Andover),  Georgetown,  Ipswich, 
Methuen,  Rockport,  and  Salisbury,  the  natives  decreased  while 
the  foreign-born  increased. 

Although  both  groups  decreased  in  Hamilton,  Lynnfield,  and 
Newbury,  the  greatest  dechne  was  in  Newbury.  In  the  towns 
where  whole  segments  were  lost  to  create  new  towns  there  is  ex- 
plicable loss  in  the  population  of  both. 

8.  For  the  census  years  1850  and  i860  no  analysis  of  the  population  by 
towns  and  cities  were  found.  Based  upon  the  original  manuscripts  at  Essex 
Institute,  the  tables  were  prepared  by  Evelyn  Rexford  Bender  who  assisted 
in  the  research  of  this  article.  Since  the  census  marshals  were  listing  the 
nativity  of  all  inhabitants  for  the  first  time,  it  is  understandable  that 
inconsistencies  and  inaccuracies  occurred.  Therefore  the  totals  of  the 
foreign-born  for  the  whole  County  presented  here  differ,  though  infinitesi- 
mally, from  the  official  census  tabulation.  The  most  conspicuous  case  was 
that  of  Lawrence.  See  the  footnote  on  Table  3.  On  the  general  problem 
see  The  Seventh  Census  of  the  United  States  1850  (Washington,  1853), 
p.  iv;  and  Warner,  op.  cit.,  240  ff. 
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TABLE  I 

NATIVITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY 
1850 


Town 

Negroes* 

Unknown 

Foreign- 

Born 

Native- 

Born 

Total 

Amesbury 

183 

2,960 

3,143 

Andover 

9 

13 

1,603 

5,329 

6,945 

Beverly 

15 

289 

5,087 

5,376 

Boxford 

I 

2 

32 

948 

982 

Bradford 

72 

1,256 

1,328 

Danvers 

I 

1,235 

6,874 

8,109 

Essex 

12 

62 

1,523 

1,585 

Georgetown 

3 

125 

1,927 

2,052 

Gloucester 

1 1 

551 

7,235 

7,786 

Groveland 

I 

58 

1,228 

1,286 

Hamilton 

10 

50 

839 

889 

Haverhill 

12 

2 

344 

5,531 

5,877 

Ipswich 

13 

8 

249 

3,092 

3,349 

Lawrence 

17 

391 

2,482 

5,409 

8,282 

Lynn 

112 

1,497 

12,760 

14,257 

Lynnfield** 

5 

870 

853 

1,723 

Manchester 

I 

82 

1,556 

1,638 

Marblehead 

7 

347 

5,820 

6,167 

Methuen 

18 

190 

2,330 

2,538 

Middleton 

40 

792 

832 

Newbury 

14 

I 

390 

4,035 

4,426 

Newburyport 

39 

I 

1,337 

8,234 

9,572 

Rockport 

154 

3,120 

3,274 

Rowley 

I 

I 

31 

1,043 

1,075 

Salem 

320 

3,739 

16,525 

20,264 

Salisbury 

141 

2,959 

3,100 

Saugus 

2 

201 

1,351 

1,552 

Topsfield 

2 

28 

1,142 

1,170 

Wenham 

4 

61 

916 

977 

West  Newbury 

193 

1,553 

1,746 

Total 

612 

437 

16,636 

114,227 

131,300 

“^This  count 

includes  only  known  Negroes,  whereas  the  official  census 

used  ambiguously  the  broader  classification  “colored 

persons.” 

Warner,  op.  cit.,  p.  303  disputed  Lynnfield’s  total  of  1,723,  claiming 
1,010  as  the  correct  total.  Careful  checking  of  the  manuscript  schedules 
conhrmed  the  official  figure.  If  it  is  incorrect,  the  error  lay  in  the  original 
census-taking. 
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TABLE  2 

NATIVITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY 
i860 


Foreign-  Native- 

Town  Negroes  Unknown  Born  Born  Total 


Amesbury 

Andover 

Beverly 

B oxford 

Bradford 

Danvers 

Essex 

Georgetown 

Gloucester 

Groveland 

Hamilton 

Haverhill 

Ipswich 

Lawrence 

Lynn 

Lynnfield 

Manchester 

Marblehead 

Methuen 

Middleton 

Nahant 

Newbury 

Newburyport 

North  Andover 

Rockport 

Rowley 

Salem 

Salisbury 

Saugus 

South  Danvers 
Swampscott 
Topsfield 
Wenham 
West  Newbury 

Total 


2 

2 
1 

24 

13 

I 
8 

6 
5 

222 

1 

3 

2 

54 
8 
I 
I 

277 

1 

2 
2 

4 
2 

4 I 

I 

647  6 


587 

2 1,254 

602 
38 
166 
897 
144 

I 187 

2,188 
60 

23 

1.274 

313 

7,267 
3»o47 
49 
125 
962 
275 
62 
72 
68 

2.275 

545 
310 
42 
4>4I5 
373 
304 
827 
208 

65 

67 

384 


3,290  3,877 

4,765 

6,154 
1,020 
1,688 
5,110 
1,701 
2,075 
10,904 
1,448 

789 

9,995 
3,300 

17,639 

19,083 
866 
1,698 
7,646 
2,566 
940 
380 
1,444 

13,401 

2,343 

3,237 

1,278 
22,252 
3,310 
2,024 
6,549 
1,530 
1,292 
1,105 
2,202 

165,611 


3,509 
5,552 
982 
1,522 

4,213 

1,557 
1,887 
8,716 
1,388 
766 

8.721 
2,987 

10,372 
16,036 

817 

1,573 
6,684 
2,291 
878 
308 
1,376 
11,126 
1,796 
2,927 

1,236 

17,837 

2,937 
1,720 

5.722 
1,322 
1,227 

1,037 
1,818 

29,475  136,130 
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TABLE  3 

NATIONALITIES  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY 

1850 


Town  Aus. 

Amesbury 

Andover 

Beverly 

Boxford 

Bradford 

Danvers 

Essex 

Georgetown 

Gloucester 

Groveland 

Hamilton 

Haverhill 

Ipswich 

Lawrence 

Lynn 

Lynnfield 

Manchester  i 

Marblehead 

Methuen 

Middleton 

Newbury 

Newburyport 

Rockport 

Rowley 

Salem  i 

Salisbury 

Saugus 

Topsfield 

Wenham 

West  Newbury 


Belg.  Can.  Den. 

6 

I 39 
68 
2 

105 

43 

6 I 

265  16 

9 

2 

35  I 

23  I 

132 

153  3 

26 

7 4 
109 

14 

12 

163 

375  6 

27 

3 I 

1 330  25 

7 

17 

4 
12 

10  I 

2 2,004  59 


Eng.  Vr.  Ger. 

44 

577  4 5 

32  2 2 

7 

4 

160  3 3 

9 

9 I 

51  7 13 

37 

3 

41  I I 

52  I 5 

282  10  II 

188  5 15 

12 

16  2 

35  8 

28  2 2 

6 

59  3 5 

224  6 8 

7 

471  21  40 

71  I I 

65  2 2 

7 
6 

85  I I 

2,588  80  114 


Total 


2 
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NATIONALITIES  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY 

1850 


Tov7n  Gr.  HolL  Ire.  It.  Nor.  Port.  Russ. 


Amesbury 

Andover 

Beverly 

Boxford 

Bradford 

Danvers 

Essex 

Georgetown 

Gloucester 

Groveland 

Hamilton 

Haverhill 

Ipswich 

Lawrence 

Lynn 

Lynnfield 

Manchester 

Marblehead 

Methuen 

Middleton 

Newbury 

Newburyport 

Rockport 

Rowley 

Salem  i 

Salisbury 

Saugus 

Topsfield 

Wenham 

West  Newbury 

Total  I 


114 

673 

3 162 

18 

I 65 

877 
9 

104 

I 136  3 

12 

44 
251 
I 155 

1,938* 

1,073  4 

828 
47 

175 

142 

19 

I 136 

I 682  6 

105 
24 

8 2,602  17 

41 

102 

17 

42 
84 

i6  10,677  30 


I 

I 

1 

I 24 

I 

4 I 

2 


I 

I 2 

I 

3 26  3 


I 

II  60  3 


*This  n™ber  is  low  compared  to  the  2,139  Irishmen  cited  for  1848  in 
Dorgan,  History  of  Lawrence,  44.  In  the  Lawrence  manuscript  schedules 
for  1850  over  391  places  of  birth  were  listed  as  unknown  or  left  blank. 
Careful  checking  indicated  that  135  of  these  were  almost  certainly  Irish 
and  others  were  also  probable. 
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NATIONALITIES  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY 

1850 


Town  Scot. 


Amesbury 

18 

Andover 

296 

Beverly 

14 

Boxford 

Bradford 

I 

Danvers 

81 

Essex 

I 

Georgetown 

4 

Gloucester 

Groveland 

9 

Hamilton 

I 

Haverhill 

12 

Ipswich 

10 

Lawrence 

99 

Lynn 

42 

Lynnfield 

3 

Manchester 

I 

Marblehead 

9 

Methuen 

2 

Middleton 

2 

Newbury 

15 

Newburyport 

16 

Rockport 

14 

Rowley 

I 

Salem 

74 

Salisbury 

20 

Saugus 

Topsfield 

Wenham 

13 

West  Newbury 

II 

Total 

769 

Sp. 


I 


I 


5 

I 


14 


22 


Other 

Swed.  Switz.  Wales  Count.  Total 


I 


22 


I 


2 


I 

34 


2 


I 


I 


I 183 

4 1,603 

6 289 

4 32 

I 72 

5 1,235 

62 
125 
I 551 

58 
50 
344 
I 249 

2 3 2,482 

7 1,497 

1 I 870 

4 82 

2 4 347 

190 

40 

7 390 

6 1,337 

154 
I 31 

8 60  3,739 

141 
201 
28 
61 
193 

116  16,636 


65 


4 


13 
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TABLE  4 

NATIONALITIES  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY 

i860 


Toivn  Aus.  Belg.  Can.  Den.  Eng.  Fr. 


Amesbury 

Andover 

Beverly 

Boxford 

Bradford 

Danvers 

Essex 

Georgetown 

Gloucester 

Groveland 

Hamilton 

Haverhill 

Ipswich 

Lawrence 

Lynn 

Lynnfield 

Manchester  i 

Marblehead 

Methuen 

Middleton 

Nahant 

Newbury 

Newburyport  i 

North  Andover 

Rockport 

Rowley 

Salem  5 i 

Salisbury 

Saugus 

South  Danvers 
Swampscott 
Topsfield 
Wenham 
West  Newbury 

Total  5 3 


24 

166 

26 

248 

13 

146 

I 

32 

3 

7 

5 

7 

I 

6 

108 

86 

9 

82 

8 

I 

13 

I 

1,099 

26 

III 

9 

12 

33 

2 

104 

130 

I 

34 

I 

74 

324 

1,441 

9 

404 

3 

240 

7 

6 

31 

2 

3 

3 

216 

I 

81 

10 

34 

20 

28 

8 

6 

2 

12 

3 

552 

5 

239 

10 

6 

189 

79 

9 

6 

2 

398 

7 

293 

42 

35 

126 

I 

21 

105 

30 

66 

35 

15 

3 

16 

6 

II 

4 

17 

99 

I 

3,911 

47 

3,871 

122 

Gr. 


I 


2 


3 
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NATIONALITIES  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY 

i86o 


Town 

Germ. 

Holl 

Ire. 

It. 

Nor. 

Port. 

Russ. 

Amesbury 

25 

359 

Andover 

12 

637 

I 

Beverly 

7 

2 

396 

I 

B oxford 

24 

Bradford 

2 

148 

Danvers 

26 

569 

Essex 

51 

Georgetown 

I 

169 

Gloucester 

26 

2 

544 

5 

28 

179 

3 

Groveland 

13 

Hamilton 

19 

Haverhill 

10 

1,000 

Ipswich 

5 

183 

Lawrence 

136 

3 

4»9I9 

3 

I 

3 

Lynn 

23 

2,284 

I 

8 

2 

I 

Lynnfield 

37 

Manchester 

17 

62 

Marblehead 

18 

I 

592 

I 

I 

Methuen 

3 

212 

Middleton 

25 

Nahant 

62 

Newbury 

50 

Newburyport 

19 

I 

i>353 

4 

I 

I 

North  Andover  i 

279 

Rockport 

I 

191 

18 

Rowley 

31 

Salem 

36 

18 

3»442 

12 

3 

18 

I 

Salisbury 

14 

170 

Saugus 

4 

I 

130 

South  Danvers 

5 

698 

2 

Swampscott 

144 

Topsfield 

38 

Wenham 

3 

46 

I 

West  Newbury  3 

246 

Total 

397 

28 

I9>i23 

25 

41 

226 

7 
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NATIONALITIES  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY 

i860 


Town  Scot. 

Sp. 

Swed. 

Switz. 

Wales 

Other 

Count. 

Total 

Amesbury 

12 

I 

587 

Andover 

310 

I 

I 

4 

1,254 

Beverly 

10 

4 

602 

Boxford 

I 

I 

38 

Bradford 

2 

166 

Danvers 

96 

3 

897 

Essex 

2 

I 

144 

Georgetown 

2 

187 

Gloucester 

62 

I 

77 

I 

2 

13 

2,188 

Groveland 

I 

I 

60 

Hamilton 

2 

23 

Haverhill 

27 

I 

I 

1,274 

Ipswich 

12 

I 

3 

313 

Lawrence 

398 

6 

5 

8 

II 

7,267 

L}mn 

66 

2 

I 

I 

4 

3,047 

Lynnfield 

6 

49 

Manchester 

6 

125 

Marblehead 

28 

3 

10 

962 

Methuen 

6 

275 

Middleton 

I 

62 

Nahant 

2 

72 

Newbury 

3 

68 

Newburyport 

68 

3 

3 

15 

2,275 

North  Andover 

69 

I 

545 

Rockport 

12 

310 

Rowley 

2 

I 

42 

Salem 

69 

5 

12 

6 

45 

4,415 

Salisbury 

26 

I 

373 

Saugus 

30 

12 

I 

304 

South  Danvers 

26 

827 

Swampscott 

10 

I 

208 

Topsfield 

5 

65 

Wenham 

2 

67 

West  Newbury 

17 

I 

384 

Total  I 

,391 

II 

lOI 

10 

31 

122 

29,475 
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In  i860  the  ratio  of  foreign-born  in  the  County  to  the  total 
population  was  17.8%,  while  in  1850  it  had  been  12.6%  : an 
increase  of  5.2%,  which  does  not  explain  where  the  immigrants 
were  centered.  Table  5 illustrates  which  places  had  the  most  in- 
tense concentration  of  the  foreign-born.  And  since  the  children 
of  immigrants  born  in  the  United  States  were  listed  as  natives, 
the  weight  of  the  major  foreign-born  groups  was  still  greater  than 
these  figures  can  indicate. 

The  charts  do  not  list  the  places  of  birth  of  the  slight  numbers 
of  those  who  found  their  way  to  Essex  County  from  Persia,  China, 
India,  South  America,  innumerable  islands  all  over  the  world, 
and  other  places  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  major  groups  in 
order  of  size  were  first  the  Irish;  then  the  Canadians  and  English; 
in  the  third  rank  of  importance  were  the  Scotch;  and  next  were 
the  Germans,  Portuguese,  French,  and  Swedish. 

The  distribution  of  the  different  groups  shows  how  difficult 
it  would  have  been  to  tour  the  County  in  i860  without  meeting 
immigrants.  Although  some  groups  were  located  in  specific  places, 
two  of  the  largest  groups  — the  Irish  and  the  English  — were 
ubiquitous.  The  Canadians  were  solidly  present  everywhere  ex- 
cept in  Lynnfield,  Hamilton,  and  Georgetown.  The  Scotch  were 
well  dispersed  but  most  conspicuous  in  Andover  and  Lawrence. 
By  contrast,  the  Portuguese  were  almost  entirely  in  Gloucester  and 
Rockport  with  a small  cluster  in  Salem.  The  Swedes  were  mainly 
in  Gloucester,  some  in  Salem,  but  none  in  Rockport.  A third  of 
the  French  were  in  Salem;  a comparable  proportion  of  the  Ger- 
mans were  in  Lawrence  but  also  evident  in  Amesbury,  Danvers, 
Gloucester,  Lynn,  and  Salem. 

Perusal  of  the  actual  manuscript  schedules  revealed  certain 
curiosities  which  are  interesting  historically  though  superfluous 
statistically.  From  these  it  is  possible  to  conclude  that  there  were  a 
few  Jews  in  the  County.  In  1850  in  Newburyport,  there  was  a 
trader,  twenty-two  year  old  Morris  Stock  and  a merchant  named 
Nathan  Block.  Ten  years  later  in  the  same  town  were  Solomon 
Levy,  Zacheus  Levy,  Henry  Solomon,  and  J.  Rosenburgh,  residing 
in  a “boarding  house,”  all  young  men  in  their  late  twenties  listed 
as- drygoods  salesmen.  These  were  isolated  individuals,  typical  of 
German  Jewish  pedlars  and  salesmen  who  like  Yankee  pedlars 
were  often  transient  members  of  American  communities.  There 
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TABLE  5 

COMPARISON  OF  RATIOS  OF  FOREIGN-BORN 
TO  TOTAL  POPULATION  IN  1850  AND  i860 


Town 

1850 

i860 

Increase 

Amesbury 

5.8% 

15.1% 

9.3% 

Andover 

23.1 

26.3* 

3.2 

Beverly 

5-4 

9.8 

4*4 

B oxford 

3-3 

3-7 

0.4 

Bradford 

5-4 

9.9 

4*5 

Danvers 

15.2 

17.6* 

2.4 

Essex 

3.9 

8.5 

4.6 

Georgetown 

6.1 

9.0 

2.9 

Gloucester 

7.2 

20.1 

12.9 

Groveland 

4-5 

4.1 

- 0.4 

Hamilton 

5.6 

2.9 

- 2.7 

Haverhill 

5.9 

12.7 

6.8 

Ipswich 

7-4 

9-5 

2.5 

Lawrence 

30.0 

41. 1 

II. I 

Lynn 

10.5 

16.0"^ 

5*5 

Lynnfield 

50.5 

5-7 

-44.8 

Manchester 

5.0 

7-4 

2.4 

Marblehead 

5.6 

12.5 

6.9 

Methuen 

7*5 

10.7 

3.2 

Middleton 

4.8 

6.6 

1.8 

Nahant 

18.9 

Newbury 

8.8 

4.8 

- 4.0 

Newbury  port 

14.0 

17.0 

3*0 

North  Andover 

23-3 

Rockport 

5.0 

9.6 

4.6 

Rowley 

2.9 

3-3 

0.4 

Salem 

18.5 

19.8 

1*3 

Salisbury 

4-5 

11.3 

6.8 

Saugus 

12.9 

15.0 

2.1 

South  Danvers 

12.6 

Swampscott 



13-6 



Topsfield 

2.4 

5.0 

2.6 

Wenham 

6.2 

6.0 

- 0.2 

West  Newbury 

11. 1 

17.4 

6*3 

Essex  County 

12.6 

17.8 

5.2 

*The  percentages  do  not  include  the  population  of  those  segments 
which  were  broken  off  to  form  new  towns — North  Andover,  South  Dan- 
vers, Nahant,  and  Swampscott. 

was  Still  no  permanent  settlement  of  Jews.  Lucy  Larcom’s  earlier 
childhood  inquiry  as  to  whether  she  was  “a  Jew  or  Gentile?”  and 
her  parents’  answer  “We  are  all  Christians,”  were  empirically 
valid.® 

9.  These  men  all  listed  their  birthplaces  in  Germany.  A few  other  names 
faintly  suggest  Jewish  origin  but  are  not  clearly  identifiable.  Lucy  Lar- 
com,  A New  England  Girlhood  (Boston,  1899),  p.  50. 
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Like  Jews,  Italians  were  still  rare  in  the  County.  In  The  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables  written  in  1851,  Hawthorne  describes  an 
immigrant  boy  with  his  monkey  and  organ  grinder  as  “one  of 
those  Italian  boys  who  are  rather  a modern  feature  of  our  streets.'' 
In  fact,  only  seventeen  Italians  were  reported  in  Salem  in  the 
Census  of  1850.  The  author's  insight  was  precise  in  the  episode 
where  a passer-by  calls  out  to  the  Italian  urchin  “I  say,  you  young 
French  fellow."  Since  both  Itahan  and  French  residents  were  un- 
common, it  would  have  been  a matter  of  natural  confusion  wheth- 
er a foreigner  was  French  or  Itahan.  This  small  group  of  French 
increased  three-fold  in  Salem  in  this  decade  while  the  Italians  were 
fewer  in  1860.^^ 

Although  residing  elsewhere,  most  of  the  French  inhabitants 
of  the  County  lived  in  Salem.  Dancing  masters,  language  teach- 
ers, confectioners,  and  cabinetmakers  from  France  contributed 
their  services  to  a society  in  which  gentlemen  and  ladies  enjoyed 
the  arts  and  other  pleasures  of  a leisured  culture.^^ 

Since  colonial  days  Negroes  had  formed  a small  part  of  the 
population  of  Essex  County,  reaching  their  highest  number,  1,051 
in  1765.  Declining  in  1790,  this  population  fluctuated  and  never 
reached  its  original  number  again  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Of  the  5544  Negroes  hving  in  Massachusetts  in 
i860,  only  647  lived  in  Essex  County.^^ 

As  elsewhere  in  the  state,  Negroes  generally  occupied  the  lowest 
place  in  the  economy  in  the  last  decade  before  the  Civil  War.  The 
majority  were  common  laborers  and  mariners  while  others  were 
barbers  and  farm  laborers;  the  rest  were  servants  and  tailors.  A 
few  were  preachers  ministering  to  their  separate  churches:  the 
Wesleyan  Church  in  Salem,  the  African  Methodist  Meeting  House 
in  Lynn,  and  a Baptist  Church  in  Georgetown.  In  Lawrence  a 

10.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  (New  York, 
1851),  pp.  192,  345. 

1 1 . These  and  following  generalizations  are  based  on  study  of  the  oc- 
cupational listings  in  the  manuscript  schedules  of  the  federal  censuses 
of  1850  and  i860,  unless  otherwise  stated.  Unfortunately  the  large  pro- 
portion of  working  women  and  children  were  not  designated  occupationally 
in  the  1850  schedules.  It  should  be  noted  that  different  towns  had  differ- 
ent names  for  the  same  occupation — some  were  very  specific  as  to  the 
occupation  while  most  were  very  general. 

12.  Warner,  op.  cit.,  p.  127. 
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forty-six  year  old  Negro  woman  was  listed  as  a “Doctoress”  mar- 
ried to  a barber.  Since  there  were  only  five  Negroes  in  Lawrence, 
she  must  have  been  a midwife  to  white  women. 

Thoughtful  persons  were  concerned  with  inconsistencies  in  the 
Northern  treatment  of  Negroes.  On  the  one  hand,  as  an  example 
of  anti-slavery  sentiment,  there  was  public  notice  of  a collection 
being  made  to  help  a freed  colored  man  purchase  his  wife  and 
three  children  out  of  slavery.  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  1850  the 
Salem  Register  printed  a letter  to  the  editor  pointing  out  that 
“colored  persons”  were  unable  to  obtain  tickets  of  admission  to  the 
East  India  Marine  Society  Museum.  The  writer  of  this  letter  con- 
trasted the  lack  of  such  “invidious  distinction  ...  in  the  pubhc 
schools.”  Perhaps  he  did  not  know  that  in  the  1840’s  there  had 
been  separate  schools  for  colored  children  in  Salem  and  Newbury- 
port.  Moreover,  a few  months  earlier  in  1850  the  same  newspaper 
had  reported  the  Massachusetts  State  Supreme  Court’s  decision 
upholding  the  right  of  school  committees  to  establish  “separate 
schools  for  colored  children  when,  in  their  judgment,  the  best  in- 
terests of  such  children  will  be  promoted  thereby. 

Occupationally,  the  group  of  immigrants  lowest  in  economic 
placement  in  1850  was  the  Irish.  Most  often  these  newcomers 
were  common  laborers  or  employed  in  various  personal  services. 
To  a minor  extent  some  had  entered  a skilled  type  of  endeavor 
like  that  of  carpenter,  blacksmith,  or  wheelwright. 

The  second  largest  group,  the  Canadians,  held  the  next  occupa- 
tional niche  a fittle  higher  than  the  Irish.  The  men  of  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  and  other  parts  of  Canada 
included  many  ship  carpenters,  mariners,  fishermen,  and  even 
some  shoemakers  and  cabinetmakers.  Nevertheless,  there  were 
also  substantial  numbers  of  common  laborers  among  them. 

The  English  and  Scotch  stood  nearest  the  native  population  in 

13.  Warner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  356-357  gives  general  statistics  on  the  main 
occupations  of  the  Negroes  of  Massachusetts.  All  churches  in  Essex  Coun- 
ty were  reported  in  the  manuscript  schedules  of  the  federal  censuses.  Alon- 
zo Lewis  and  James  R.  Newhall,  History  of  Lynn,  Lynnfield,  Saugus, 
Swampscott,  and  Nahant  (Boston,  1865),  p.  451. 

14.  Salem  Register,  March  10,  1853,  July  22,  1850,  April  ii,  1850; 
Salem  Directory  (Salem,  1842);  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  New- 
huryport  (Newburyport,  1841-1842). 
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covering  a still  wider  occupational  range.  Not  only  did  they  in- 
clude skilled  workers  such  as  weavers  and  spinners  but  they  also 
functioned  as  supervisory  factory  help.  Indeed  by  1850  there  were 
some  English  and  Scotch  textile  manufacturers  in  the  County. 
Nonetheless,  even  in  this  immigrant  group  a minority  consisted  of 
unskilled  common  laborers  as  well  as  gardeners  and  domestic  serv- 
ants. 

By  the  end  of  the  decade  the  Irish  found  more  places  in  the 
manufacturing  establishments  of  Essex  County,  which  Yankees 
still  dominated  for  the  most  part.  Irish  textile  operatives,  tanners, 
curriers,  and  shoemakers  were,  however,  conspicuous  by  i860.  By 
the  same  process,  the  other  substantial  immigrant  groups — the 
Canadians  (including  the  first  sprinkling  of  Erench-Canadians), 
English,  Scotch,  and  Germans — also  enjoyed  greater  economic 
opportunities  by  i860.  The  women  in  all  groups  also  entered  the 
mills  in  greater  numbers  in  this  decade  and  ran  hotels  for  immi- 
grant workers. 

At  the  same  time  the  expanding  fishing  industry  of  the  sea- 
coast  towns  received  immigrants  of  all  nationalities,  but  especially 
substantial  numbers  of  Canadians,  Scandinavians,  and  Portuguese. 
The  Irish,  the  English,  and  the  Scotch  surprisingly  enough  also 
contributed  a minor  proportion  of  fishermen. 

The  advancing  position  of  the  immigrants  in  the  economy  was 
part  of  a revolution  changing  the  structure  of  New  England  labor. 
Before  1840  an  Irish  man  or  woman  inside  a mill  was  a rarity, 
and  in  the  years  immediately  following  most  immigrants  were 
still  on  an  occupational  level  below  that  of  the  mills.  However, 
manufacturers  who  often  lacked  sufficient  workers,  began  to  tap 
more  and  more  this  available  source  of  manpower. 

The  native  Yankees  were  relinquishing  their  priority  in  the 
mills  and  fisheries.  Earlier  in  the  century,  when  they  had  started 
to  renounce  their  calling  as  mariners,  a law  requiring  that  two- 
thirds  of  every  crew  be  manned  by  native  Americans  was  not  en- 
tirely effective.  Now  in  the  1850’s  the  penetration  of  immigrants 
into  manufacturing  and  fishing  was  in  large  measure  the  result 

15.  Rowland  T.  Berthoff’s  study,  British  Immigrants  in  Industrial  Ameri- 
ca (Cambridge,  1953),  p.  31,  confirms  this  analysis. 

16.  Caroline  F.  Ware,  Early  New  England  Cotton  Manufacture  (New 
York,  1931),  pp.  228-232. 
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of  the  physical  mobility  and  mental  outlook  of  the  native  w^orking 
people. 

In  the  1820’s,  1830’s,  and  the  early  1840’s,  the  new  manufac- 
turers had  relied  upon  the  local  labor  supply.  The  natives  accepted 
this  extension  of  their  inherited  work  in  which  farming,  fishing, 
sailing,  shipbuilding,  and  trading  predominated.  Glad  to  leave 
unrewarding  hill  farms,  men,  women,  and  children  had  migrated 
to  mills  casually  or  experimentally,  sometimes  only  for  a season  or 
for  a year.  Yankee  girls,  very  much  like  later  generations  going 
ofiP  to  boarding  school  or  college,  were  attracted  by  the  new  life 
until  they  married  or  tired  of  the  work.  Similarly,  the  men  knew 
that  they  could  always  go  back  to  the  land  or  move  west.  As  a 
result  of  their  estabhshed  rural  background,  the  first  generations 
of  industrial  workers  did  not  feel  permanently  committed  to  the 
mills. 

In  an  unstable  decade  of  depression  and  prosperity,  several 
circumstances  converged  thereafter  to  cause  many  native  workers 
to  give  up  their  places  in  New  England  industry  to  immigrants, 
especially  the  Irish.  Among  these  circumstances  were  their  own 
mobility,  the  imperviousness  of  the  Yankee  factory  owners  to  their 
demands,  and  the  failure  of  the  ten-hour  movement  in  Massachu- 
setts. Sporadic  strikes  were  never  successful  for  the  strikers.  Typi- 
cal examples  were  the  Amesbury-Salisbury  Strike  of  Yankee  wool- 
en and  flannel  workers  in  1853  and  the  Shoemakers  Strike  in 
i860  in  which  predominantly  native  shoemakers  of  Lynn,  Dan- 
vers, Salem,  and  Marblehead  participated.  Because  of  such  ex- 
periences many  workers  were  leaving  empty  places  which  immi- 
grants soon  filled.  These  fiascoes  were  symptomatic  of  the  irrecon- 
cilable conflict  between  native  manufacturers  and  native  employ- 
ees.^® 

The  economic  progress  of  the  immigrants,  especially  that  of  the 
Irish,  had  noticeable  social  effects  upon  the  communities  in  which 
they  figured  most  prominently.  A self-contained  group,  remote 
from  the  natives  in  origin  and  experience,  they  were  in  the  1850’s 

17.  Norman  J.  Ware,  The  Industrial  Worker  (New  York,  1924),  pp. 
149-151;  Morison,  op.  cit.,  p.  107. 

18.  C.  F.  Ware,  op.  cit.,  pp.  294-296;  Thomas  Franklin  Currier,  ‘Whit- 
tier and  the  Amesbury-Salisbury  Strike,”  New  England  Quarterly,  VIII 
(March  1935),  1 05-1 12;  Boston  Advertiser,  February  17  and  23,  March 
3 and  8,  i860. 
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Steadily  establishing  their  own  institutions — religious,  social,  and 
cultural.  By  i860  Protestant  Essex  County  with  its  188  churches 
of  various  denominations  had  eleven  Catholic  churches  in  An- 
dover, Danvers,  Gloucester,  Haverhill,  Lynn,  Marblehead,  New- 
buryport,  Salem,  and  Lawrence.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  1840’s 
and  the  early  1850’s  many  of  the  towns  of  Essex  County  had  been 
considered  parish  stations  and  missions  by  the  Boston  Diocese.  The 
Church  was  the  center  of  the  immigrants’  existence — the  familiar 
and  stable  solace  in  a bewildering  new  land.^^ 

But  the  Irish  also  developed  a variety  of  social  and  semi- 
cultural  associations  in  forms  suggestive  of  their  present  American 
environment.  An  Irish  Reading  Room  Association  organized  in 
Salem  in  1850  and  an  Irish  Literary  Association  started  in  Lynn 
in  1859  were  congenial  adaptations  of  a common  local  type  of 
club.  Likewise  Catholic  temperance  societies  received  approval 
from  public-spirited  newspapers  which  were  also  conducting  tem- 
perance campaigns.  The  Irish  also  liked  to  express  their  American- 
ism on  various  holidays,  as  when  in  a Fourth  of  July  parade 
members  of  this  group  carried  signs  with  the  slogan  “Irish  by  birth 
— Americans  by  choice.”^® 

However,  the  Irish  showed  a definite  inclination  to  turn  away 
from  the  educational  institutions  which  the  native  society  wanted 
to  make  available.  These  tendencies  were  upsetting  to  civic- 
minded  citizens  who  sought  the  attendance  of  all  children  in  the 
developing  public  schools.  In  the  time  before  compulsory  school 
legislation,  it  was  difficult  enough  to  maintain  attendance  of  na- 
tive children  who  worked  in  mills.  What  was  worse,  now  the  Irish 
established  their  own  schools  and  refused  to  send  their  children 
to  those  already  existing  in  the  community.^^ 

Honest  educators  recognized  that  the  Cathohcs  faced  a special 

19.  Manuscript  schedules  of  federal  censuses  of  1850  and  i860;  Rob- 
ert H.  Lord  et  al.  History  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  (New  York,  1944), 
II,  518-526. 

20.  Other  immigrant  groups  did  not  develop  formal  social  organizations 
as  quickly  or  as  noticeably  as  the  Irish  in  the  pre-Civil  War  period.  Salem 
Directory  (Salem,  1864);  Johnson,  op.  cit.,  p.  254;  Salem  Gazette,  Janu- 
ary 21,  1859;  Salem  Register,  July  7,  1853;  Lawrence  Semi-Weekly  Cur- 
rier, July  5,  1853. 

21.  Reports  of  the  School  Committee  of  Newhuryport  (Newburyport, 
1855),  p.  ii;  ihid.  (Newburyport,  1857),  P*  n;  ihid.  (Newburyport, 
1859),  p.  16;  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  Salem  (Salem,  1850), 

p.  13-14- 
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problem  in  public  school  attendance.  Therefore  the  Lynn  School 
Committee  opposed  “sectarian  influences”  in  its  public  schools 
such  as  “reading,  singing,  and  devotional  exercises  as  partake  of 
the  peculiar  terminology  of  any  denomination.”  The  Committee 
stressed  the  justice  of  not  infringing  upon  “the  rights  of  the  minor- 
ity,” where  religious  opinions  may  “happen  to  be  different  from 
those  entertained  by  the  majority  of  the  people. 

Here  and  elsewhere  in  Essex  County  there  was  recognition 
that  Catholic  parents  and  priests  objected  to  the  use  of  Protestant 
versions  of  the  Bible  and  of  prayers  in  the  schools.  In  1852  O.  B. 
Frothingham,  then  a Unitarian  minister  in  the  city,  reported  that 
all  religious  exercises  had  been  eliminated  in  the  Free  Evening 
School  of  Salem,  planned  for  older  youths  and  adults,  in  order 
that  the  children  of  “Roman  Catholic  parents  might  be  free  to 
attend.”  Frothingham  admitted  that  “this  change  failed  of  pro- 
ducing the  desired  effect,”  for  the  Catholics  had  by  then  “pro- 
vided instruction  for  their  own  children.”  The  policy  of  exclud- 
ing religious  exercises  remained,  however,  because  they  were 
“not  understood  by  the  class  of  youth  attending  such  schools  and, 
if  not  understood,  they  are  commonly  turned  to  ridicule. ”^3 

The  need  for  Catholic  education  impressed  the  Church  as  an 
emergency.  During  the  1850’s  parochial  schools  were  estabhshed 
in  Salem,  Lawrence,  and  Haverhill.  In  the  early  years  most  of  the 
teachers  were  laymen  until  members  of  religious  orders  became 
available  to  take  charge.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  Catholic  school 
in  Lawrence,  the  School  Committee  would  recognize  “neither  the 
school,  the  teachers,  nor  the  certificates  . . . granted  to  students 
seeking  work  in  the  mills.”  According  to  the  School  Committee 
the  school  was  “under  Romanist  influence,”  and  its  head  “was  an 
Irishman,  of  manners  and  habit  . . . gross  and  degraded.”  It 
finally  closed  down.  But  nevertheless  by  1854  there  were  three 
Catholic  schools  and  the  Church  insisted  that  the  children  at- 
tend.2^ 

Undoubtedly  Catholic  initiative  in  creating  separate  schools 
was  more  disturbing  than  the  presence  of  the  Irish  in  the  labor 

22.  Report  of  the  Lynn  School  Committee  (Lynn,  1859),  pp.  19-20; 
ihid.,  (Lynn,  i860),  pp.  23-24. 

23.  A Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  Salem  (Salem,  1852),  pp.  49- 

55. 

24.  Lord  et  al,  op.  cit.,  pp.  620-622;  Cole,  op.  cit.,  p.  305. 
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market.  And  as  these  immigrants  began  to  exert  public  influence 
through  the  vote,  the  first  serious  political  nativism  had  its  brief 
sway  in  Massachusetts.  Since  the  Irish  now  constituted  an  articu- 
late group  expressing  itself  in  distinctive,  separate  social  and  edu- 
cational patterns,  it  was  politically  possible  to  organize  and  direct 
native  fear  and  distrust  of  the  newcomers.  In  the  state  elections  of 
1854,  the  Know-Nothing  Party  candidates  triumphed  in  Massa- 
chusetts; electorates  in  Salem,  Lawrence,  Gloucester,  and  Marble- 
head contributed  to  their  success.  A riot  in  Lawrence  destroyed 
churches  and  dwellings  in  the  Irish  part  of  the  city.^^ 

There  was  misunderstanding  on  both  sides.  There  had  been 
unusual  incidents  in  which  Protestants  tried  to  convert  Catholics. 
If  natives  feared  the  Catholic  Church,  Catholic  immigrants  feared 
that  Protestants  were  trying  to  convert  them. 

Resentment  of  the  Irish  as  new  voters  climaxed  the  evident 
social  and  cultural  divergencies  between  them  and  the  native  citi- 
zens. But  the  success  of  the  nativists  was  short-lived  for  it  lacked 
the  support  of  enlightened  public-spirited  citizens  and  because 
anti-Catholicism  was  something  of  which  most  natives  were 
ashamed. 

Slavery  re-emerged  as  the  central  political  issue  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  decade.  The  nation  approached  the  Civil  War.  However, 
much  as  men  of  Essex  County  now  difiEered  in  ethnic  and  religious 
backgrounds,  they  would  soon  fight  on  the  same  side  and  their 
differences  would  for  a time  be  submerged. 

The  facts  of  immigration,  however,  remained.  By  i860  it  had 
basically  altered  the  towns  and  cities  of  Essex  County  and  gave 
promise  of  further  transforming  it.  In  the  future,  growth  of  the 
population  and  economic  productivity  would  depend  still  more  on 
the  immigrant  groups  already  represented  and  upon  others  yet  to 
come  as  groups. 

As  in  the  United  States,  so  in  this  one  section  of  Massachusetts, 
the  diverse  groups  of  old  and  new  Americans  would  have  to  find 
the  means  of  accommodating  their  society  to  the  needs  of  all. 

25.  John  J.  Babson,  History  of  the  Town  of  Gloucester  (Gloucester, 
i860),  p.  538;  Lawrence  Semi-Weekly  Courier,  December  6 and  13, 
1853,  March  28,  1854;  Cole,  op.  cit.,  pp.  184-218;  Ray  Allen  Billington, 
The  Protestant  Crusade  1800-1860  (New  York,  1952),  p.  42;  on  Know- 
Nothingism  in  Massachusetts  see  Oscar  Handlin,  Boston’s  Immigrants 
(Cambridge,  1941),  PP-  183  ff.,  208-213. 

26.  Lawrence  Semi-Weekly  Courier,  August  5,  1853. 


ESSEX  COUNTY  POLITICS  A CENTURY  AGO 
By  Claude  M.  Fuess 

In  that  venturesome  first  number  of  the  Essex  Institute 
Historical  Collections,  which  appeared  in  April,  1859,  an  item 
from  miscellaneous  past  records  under  the  heading  “Salem,  May 
II,  1732”  was  resurrected  and  printed: 

“This  Day  Sold  to  Mr.  Myles  Ward  Jun’r  A Negro  Girle 
caled  Betty  for  fifty-five  pounds  and  took  oblegation  for  the 
same. 

James  Lindall 

Witness,  James  Lindall,  Jun’r,  Sarah  Lindall,  Tertius.” 

Out  of  incidents  like  this,  which  seemed  natural  enough  in 
colonial  Massachusetts,  events  developed  which  made  1859  a sig- 
nificant year  in  American  history.  Because  a colored  girl  could 
once  be  sold  in  Salem,  like  a dog  or  a horse,  Essex  County  citizens 
in  the  1850’s  were  troubled  in  their  consciences  and  even  pro- 
moting a new  political  party,  based  primarily  on  a dislike  for  what 
had  become  the  South’s  “peculiar  institution.”  In  1764,  Salem  had 
1 17  Negroes,  both  slave  and  free.  In  1859,  all  the  Negroes  in  the 
city  were  free;  and  the  residents  were  as  much  concerned  over  the 
possible  spread  of  slavery  as  we  are  today  over  the  menace  of 
the  Chinese  Communists.  The  descendants  of  those  New  Eng- 
landers who  in  1732  traded  human  flesh  were  in  1859,  for  moral 
reasons,  ardent  abolitionists. 

Politics  throughout  most  of  the  nation  a hundred  years  ago 
were  confused  and  confusing.  The  once-honored  Whig  Party, 
which  had  elected  two  Presidents  and  enjoyed  the  dynamic  lead- 
ership of  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster,  had  for  all  practical 
purposes  dissolved.  Its  most  recent  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
the  colorless  Millard  Fillmore,  had  been  decisively  defeated  in 
1856,  running  on  the  American  ticket  a poor  third  against  the 
romantic  John  C.  Fremont  and  the  victorious  Democrat,  James 
Buchanan.  The  disruption  of  the  Whigs  seemed  to  many  a “piti- 
able spectacle.”  The  American,  or  “Know-Nothing,”  Party,  with 
its  destructive  program  of  intolerance  and  hatred,  after  sweeping 
New  England  in  1854,  had  suddenly  fallen  apart.  An  amazing 
and  corrupting  phenomenon,  it  had  emerged  like  a dark  cloud. 
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blackened  the  political  sky  for  more  than  two  years,  and  then 
faded  into  insignificance  as  the  sun  of  Republicanism  arose.  As 
for  the  Jacksonian  Democracy,  it  had  split,  after  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1854,  into  two  largely  sectional 
groups,  one  the  radical  advocates  of  slavery  headed  by  Jefferson 
Davis  and  the  other  the  conservatives  of  the  Middle  West,  led 
by  the  pugnacious  “Little  Giant,”  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  This  party 
schism,  involving  a bitter  antagonism  between  Douglas  and  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  had  by  1859  become  very  bitter  and  was  to  affect 
decisively  the  campaign  of  i860. 

But  whatever  choices  were  made  elsewhere,  Essex  County  voters 
approached  unanimity.  In  1854,  with  puzzling  inconsistency,  they 
went  “all  out”  for  the  Know-Nothings,  like  cattle  in  a stampede. 
Henry  J.  Gardner,  who  organized  “the  knave  power  and  the 
donkey  power  of  the  Commonwealth,”  received  81,000  votes  for 
Governor  against  26,000  for  the  Whigs  and  13,000  for  the  Demo- 
crats. In  that  incredible  campaign  the  Know-Nothings  elected  all 
but  two  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  and  every  Con- 
gressman in  the  state,  including  Timothy  Davis,  from  Gloucester. 
Nobody  has  ever  been  able  convincingly  to  explain  the  causes  of 
a mania  resembling  the  witchcraft  delusion  which  tormented 
Essex  County  in  1692.  Like  that  explosive  hysteria,  it  passed  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  come,  and  in  1856  the  newly  organized  Repub- 
lican Party  carried  every  town  in  the  County  by  a wide  margin. 

Some  statistics  will  indicate  the  extent  of  this  new  upheaval. 
In  seaport  Salem,  for  example,  the  count  showed  1633  Fre- 
mont, 535  for  Fillmore,  and  445  for  Buchanan;  but  industrial 
Lawrence  gave  Fremont  1063,  Buchanan  385,  and  Fillmore  only 
143.  The  entire  County  gave  Fremont  more  than  twice  as  many 
votes  as  those  for  Buchanan  and  Fillmore  combined. 

The  results  in  1854  and  1856  were  all  the  more  astounding 
because  Essex  County  over  a long  period  had  been  famous,  in- 
deed almost  notorious,  for  its  political  conservatism.  Early  in  the 
century  the  Essex  Junto  had  fought  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his 
so-called  “radicalism”  almost  to  the  point  of  withdrawal  from  the 
Federal  Union.  A small  body  of  rather  smug,  provincial,  and  at 
times  seemingly  wilful  politicians  opposed  the  acquisition  of  Lou- 
isiana; gave  the  War  of  1812  only  feeble,  if  any,  support;  en- 
gaged in  smugghng  and  other  illegal  activities  in  order  to  evade 
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the  Embargo  and  Non-Intercourse  Acts;  and  displayed  a short- 
sighted and  selfish  sectionahsm  unworthy  of  self-styled  patriots. 
Under  their  domination,  Massachusetts  had  done  its  utmost  to 
block  the  inevitable  expansionist  movement  towards  the  West  and 
Southwest.  Finally  these  over-zealous  extremists  in  their  resistance 
to  Jefferson  and  all  his  policies,  actually  plotted  to  withdraw  from 
the  Union  which  some  of  them  had  helped  to  create.  The  Hart- 
ford Convention  of  1814  took  advantage  of  an  unsuccessful  war 
to  discuss  the  practicability  of  a separate  New  England  Federa- 
tion; and  but  for  the  restraining  influence  of  George  Cabot  and 
Harrison  Gray  Otis,  the  plot  might  have  erupted  into  secession. 
In  1814,  as  a matter  of  record,  Massachusetts  Federalists  had 
used  some  of  the  arguments  which  South  Carolinians  were  em- 
ploying in  1859. 

But  those  days  had  gone  by,  and  Webster’s  Reply  to  Hayne  had 
wiped  out  the  dishonor  of  the  Hartford  Convention.  In  1857  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor  in  Massachusetts  was  Nath- 
aniel P.  Banks,  who  had  begun  his  political  career  as  a Democrat 
but  served  in  ten  Congresses  under  five  different  party  banners. 
The  Know-Nothings  of  Essex  County,  following  his  example,  gave 
the  Republicans  a handsome  majority,  thus  encouraging  the  party 
leaders  throughout  the  nation. 

This  shift  from  Know-Nothingism  to  Repubhcanism  was  as 
remarkable  as  it  was  sudden.  Because  of  the  rise  of  manufactur- 
ing in  the  river  cities,  new  peoples  were  coming  into  Essex  Coun- 
ty. As  Donald  B.  Cole  has  pointed  out,  immigrants,  mainly  from 
Ireland,  constituted  40%  of  the  population  of  Lawrence  in  1855. 
The  influx  of  French-Canadians  did  not  reach  its  peak  until  after 
the  Civil  War,  but  it  seems  clear  that  the  population  was  much 
less  homogeneous  than  that  of  Salem  or  Ipswich.  Nevertheless 
these  newcomers  were  for  the  most  part  freedom  loving,  and  when 
they  had  won  their  voting  privilege,  a high  proportion  of  them 
joined  the  Republicans. 

By  this  date  two  hterary  figures  in  Essex  County  were  inter- 
nationally known  as  abolitionists.  To  Andover,  in  1853,  came 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  author  of  the  recent  ‘liest-seller,”  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin y and  remained  there  with  her  husband.  Professor 
Calvin  E.  Stowe,  until  ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign  in  1864 
from  his  position  on  the  faculty  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
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The  Stowe  House  on  Andover  Hill  welcomed  as  visitors  nearly 
all  the  eminent  anti-slavery  leaders;  and  in  it  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote 
not  only  A Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  but  also  Dred,  A Tale  of 
the  Great  Dismal  Swamp.  She  published  dynamic  books,  but  an- 
other energetic  Andoverian,  William  Jenkins,  translated  ideas  in- 
to deeds.  Elected  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  in  1854  as  a 
Know-Nothing,  he  rarely  missed  an  opportunity  during  his  single 
term  in  that  body  for  sounding  off  on  the  question  of  abolition. 
How  he  reconciled  his  adherence  to  the  bigoted  and  illiberal 
American  Party  with  his  views  on  Negro  slavery  is  difficult  to 
understand,  but  his  attitude  on  all  subjects  was  apparently  more 
emotional  than  logical.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  often  visited  the 
Jenkins  home  and  sat  with  its  owner  far  into  the  night  discussing 
reforms  of  every  kind.  Miss  Bessie  Goldsmith,  who  has  investigated 
the  matter,  relates  the  following  anecdote: 

Once  when  Frederick  Douglass,  the  celebrated  negro 
orator,  and  Garrison,  were  among  the  guests,  the  sleeping 
quarters  were  taxed  to  capacity.  William  Jenkins  said  to 
Garrison  that  he  didn’t  know  where  to  put  Douglass.  Garri- 
son replied,  “Put  him  with  me.  I shall  be  proud  to  sleep  with 
Fred!” 

The  William  Jenkins  farmhouse  was  well-known  as  a station 
on  the  so-called  “Underground  Railroad,”  along  which  fugitive 
slaves  were  transported  by  friendly  cooperators  on  their  way  to 
Canada  and  safety.  Professor  Ralph  Emerson  harbored  fugitives 
in  his  home  on  Andover  Hill.  In  Frye  Village,  William  Poor,  who 
had  a flourishing  ink  factory,  Elijah  Hussey,  who  ran  a saw-mill, 
and  William  C.  Donald,  proprietor  of  an  ink  factory,  were  openly 
abolitionists  and  could  be  relied  upon  to  assist  runaways  on  their 
rout  to  the  north.  Miss  Marion  La  Mere,  in  a letter  dated  Novem- 
ber 25,  1934,  wrote: 

When  Mr.  Poor  heard  a gentle  rap  on  his  door  or  other 
subdued  sounds  in  the  night,  he  dressed  quickly,  went  out, 
harnessed  his  mare  Nellie  into  a covered  wagon,  and  started 
with  his  dusky  passengers,  probably  for  North  Salem,  New 
Hampshire.  On  the  top  of  a hill  at  that  place  were  several 
large  excavations,  lined  and  covered  with  slabs  of  stone, 
which  had  furnished  retreat  for  the  neighboring  inhabitants 
when  the  Indians  were  on  the  warpath,  but  which  now 
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afforded  refuge  to  fugitive  slaves.  Mr.  Poor  was  always  back 

in  time  for  breakfast. 

The  other  literary  figure  was,  of  course,  John  Greenleaf  Whit- 
tier, who  lived  all  his  days  in  Essex  County  and  had  an  incorrigible 
interest  in  politics  on  every  level.  He  was,  however,  a pacifist,  and 
while  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  Underground  Railroad,  had 
little  sympathy  with  the  belligerent  anti-slavery  movements  of 
John  Brown  and  others.  He  contented  himself  with  supporting 
candidates  for  office  who  could  be  relied  upon  to  fight  slavery 
through  legislative  enactment  rather  than  with  blows  and  bullets. 

Unfortunately,  although  public  opinion  in  Essex  County  was 
strongly  condemnatory  of  Negro  slavery  and  its  extension  into  new 
territories,  political  leadership  for  the  abolitionists  was  neither 
vigorous  nor  continuous.  The  Salem  Gazette  regretted  that  “so 
few  strong  men  of  experience  have  been  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture.” Robert  Rantoul,  of  Beverly,  who  had  been  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1851  to  fill  Daniel  Webster’s  unexpired 
term,  and  from  whom  so  much  had  been  expected,  died  pre- 
maturely at  the  age  of  forty-seven  in  1852.  Rufus  Choate,  born 
in  1799  in  what  is  now  part  of  the  township  of  Essex,  had  held 
several  legislative  offices,  but  after  completing  a term  in  the  na- 
tional Senate,  resumed  in  1845  the  practice  of  law.  A man  of  the 
highest  moral  principles,  he  nevertheless  on  the  issue  of  slavery 
was  as  conservative  as  any  of  the  Old-Line  Whigs;  and  he  openly 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Federal  Government  could  do 
nothing  to  compel  a sovereign  state  to  remain  within  the  Union. 
During  the  campaign  of  1855  in  Massachusetts  he  denounced  the 
newly-formed  Republican  Party  as  a purely  sectional  group;  and 
in  1856,  to  the  dismay  of  many  of  his  friends  and  followers,  he 
supported  Buchanan,  for  his  remaining  years  he  took  little  in- 
terest in  public  affairs,  and,  after  a period  of  gradually  waning 
strength,  he  died  on  July  13,  1859.  Melodramatic,  eloquent,  pic- 
turesque, with  long  hair  and  deep  sunken  eyes,  he  was  the  most 
dramatic  personality  in  Essex  County  and  certainly,  after  the 
death  of  Webster,  the  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  most  capable 
of  political  leadership. 

Charles  W.  Upham,  for  some  years  a Unitarian  clergyman  in 
Salem,  had  turned  to  politics,  served  in  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature, and  then  became  a member  of  the  Thirty-third  Congress 
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(1853-55),  where  he  had  opposed  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  In 
1856  he  wrote  a campaign  biography  of  John  C.  Fremont.  He 
was  a member  of  the  State  Senate  from  1857  to  1859  and  served 
as  its  presiding  officer.  Temperamentally,  however,  he  was  not 
equipped  for  leadership  in  a period  of  crisis,  and  he  retired  from 
politics  in  i860. 

Paradoxically  the  most  controversial  and  forceful  political  fig- 
ure in  Essex  County  in  1859  was  not  representative  of  popular 
sentiment  in  that  area.  Caleb  Cushing,  of  Newburyport,  a brilliant 
Harvard  graduate  in  the  Class  of  1817,  began  his  career  as  a Fed- 
eralist but  in  the  1830’s  joined  the  Whigs  along  with  Webster, 
Everett,  and  Choate,  and  served  several  terms  as  Congressman 
from  North  Essex.  After  the  death  of  William  H.  Harrison  in 
1841  and  the  succession  of  the  Virginian  John  Tyler  to  the  presi- 
dency, Cushing  became  a Democrat  and  was  shortly  appointed 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  China.  A General  in  the  Mexican 
War,  he  helped  in  1852  to  secure  the  nomination  of  his  fellow 
officer,  Franklin  Pierce,  for  President  and  was  rewarded  by  being 
made  Attorney-General.  He  and  Jefferson  Davis  had  been  the 
strong  men  in  the  cabinet  from  1853  to  1857,  influence 

in  the  promulgation  of  the  Dred  Scott  Decision  was  considerable. 
Regarded  by  the  Whigs  as  a turncoat,  Cushing  was  notorious  in 
Essex  County  as  a Northern  Man  with  Southern  Principles;  and 
in  the  Democratic  Party  he  was  almost  as  conspicuous  as  Stephen 
A.  Douglas.  His  critics  considered  that  he  had  sacrificed  political 
consistency  to  selfish  ambition  and  quoted  gleefully  Hannah  F. 
Gould’s  so-called  “epitaph”: 

Lay  aside,  all  ye  dead. 

For  in  the  next  bed 
Reposes  the  body  of  Cushing; 

He  has  crowded  his  way 
Through  the  world,  as  they  say. 

And  even  though  dead  will  be  pushing. 

Cushing,  who  had  favored  Pierce  for  renomination  in  1856, 
was  no  White  House  favorite  during  the  administration  of 
Buchanan  and  returned,  restless  and  dissatisfied,  to  his  home  in 
Newburyport.  When  opportunity  offered,  he  spoke  publicly  in  de- 
fense of  both  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  and  the  Dred  Scott  De- 
cision. Always  willing  to  serve,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  named  as 
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a Democratic  candidate  for  the  General  Court  in  1857  was 
victorious  in  a district  regarded  as  safely  Republican.  When  he 
took  his  seat  in  1858  in  the  famihar  Lower  Chamber,  he  soon 
became  its  most  useful  member,  winning  through  his  parhament- 
ary  efficiency  the  respect  even  of  his  political  adversaries.  When 
the  Republicans  undertook  by  Executive  Address  to  remove  Judge 
Edward  G.  Loring,  who  had  ordered  that  the  runaway  slave,  An- 
thony Burns,  should  be  restored  to  his  owner  under  the  Eugitive 
Slave  Act,  Cushing  defended  him  vigorously.  On  July  5,  he  de- 
hvered  an  impassioned  speech  before  Tammany  Hall,  in  New  York 
City,  praising  Democratic  ideas  and  denouncing  the  Republican 
Party  as  the  Party  of  Sectionalism.  On  October  1 1 he  spoke  in 
Eaneuil  Hall,  in  a welcome  to  JefEerson  Davis,  who  called  him  an 
“old  and  intimate  friend.”  He  was  reelected  in  the  autumn  to 
the  General  Court,  at  the  legislative  election  for  United  States 
Senator  in  January,  1859,  received  one  vote  in  the  Senate  and 
twenty-five  in  the  House.  Henry  Wilson,  the  Natick  shoemaker, 
was,  however,  reelected  by  a combination  of  Repubhcan  and 
American  ballots. 

The  Congressman  from  the  Sixth  District,  which  included 
Lynn,  Newburyport,  and  Salem,  was,  as  we  have  noted,  Timothy 
Davis,  of  Gloucester,  a young  man  still  under  forty,  who  had  been 
elected  originally  to  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress  (1855-57)  as  a 
Know-Nothing  but  who  conformed  to  the  Essex  County  pattern  by 
running  successfully  for  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress  as  a Repubh- 
can. His  impact  on  governmental  affairs  was  shght,  to  say  the 
least,  and  his  name  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography.  The  two  Senators  in  1859,  Henry  Wilson 
and  Charles  Sumner,  both  Repubhcans,  were  influential  states- 
men, but  neither  was  an  Essex  County  man. 

In  1859  the  County  had  five  State  Senators:  Wilham  Eabens, 
of  Marblehead;  J.  F.  B.  Osgood,  of  Salem;  George  L.  Davis,  a 
North  Andover  manufacturer;  Benjamin  Evans,  of  Sahsbury;  and 
Warren  Tilton,  of  Beverly.  It  cannot  be  said  truthfully  that  any 
one  of  these  achieved  distinction.  The  County  had  twenty-six  Rep- 
resentative Districts,  with  thirty-two  members,  of  whom  the  best- 
publicized  was  unquestionably  Caleb  Cushing. 

Although  Cushing  continued  to  be  in  a decided  minority,  his 
prowess  as  a debater  was  respected  and  Essex  County  had  reason 
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to  be  proud  of  his  oratory,  which  had  been  modeled  on  that  of 
Dan’l  Webster.  In  February,  1859,  he  opposed  a measure,  sup- 
ported by  the  abolitionists,  for  lengthening  to  two  years  the  period 
before  an  alien,  after  being  naturalized,  could  be  allowed  to  vote. 
This  was  a brazen  attempt  to  disenfranchise  temporarily  a large 
number  of  Irish,  English,  and  German  immigrants,  and  Cushing 
was  right  in  trying  to  block  it.  But  it  was  during  the  debate  on  this 
question  that  Cushing  delivered  himself  of  a pronouncement 
which  for  sheer  racial  arrogance  has  seldom  been  equalled: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I, — you, — we, — gentlemen  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  belong  to  that  excellent  white  race,  the 
consummate  impersonation  of  intelligence  in  man  and  love- 
liness in  woman,  whose  power  and  whose  privilege  it  is, 
wherever  they  may  go,  and  wherever  they  may  remain,  to 
Christianize  and  to  civilize,  to  command  and  to  be  obeyed, 
to  conquer  and  to  reign.  I admit  to  an  equality  with  me,  sir, 
the  white  man,  my  blood  and  race,  whether  he  be  the  Saxon 
of  England,  or  the  Celtic  of  Ireland.  But  I do  not  admit  as 
my  equals  either  the  red  man  of  America,  or  the  yellow  man 
of  Asia,  or  the  black  man  of  Africa. 

According  to  the  newspapers  this  extraordinary  outburst 
aroused  the  House  to  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  was  the  manner  of  delivery  rather  than  the  substance  which 
elicited  the  applause.  At  any  rate,  although  Essex  County  un- 
questionably had  a voice,  it  was  not  the  voice  of  the  People.  The 
Republican  majority  could  not  possibly  follow  Caleb  Cushing. 

In  the  Salem  Gazette,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  political  issues 
were  brought  up  and  discussed  in  no  weasel  words.  The  Little 
Giant,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  had  just  defeated  Lincoln  in  Illinois 
for  the  Senate.  What  would  he  do  next?  How  much  power  did  he 
really  have?  The  situation  in  Kansas  was  still  a constant  source  of 
irritation.  Many  citizens  feared  that  the  Buchanan  administration 
was  secretly  plotting  to  annex  Cuba,  perhaps  even  Mexico,  and 
thus  create  new  slave-holding  territory.  One  gets  the  impression 
poring  over  these  yellowing  newspaper  pages  that  passions  were 
smoldering,  ready  to  be  fanned  into  a consuming  flame.  It  was 
“Old”  John  Brown — actually  only  fifty-nine  years  of  age  but 
with  his  spreading  beard  looking  like  a major  prophet, — who  set 
the  torch  to  the  inflammable  elements.  His  raid  and  subsequent 
execution  formed  the  principal  news  item  of  the  year.  Everybody 
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in  Essex  County  talked  about  it — in  Gloucester,  in  Amesbury,  in 
Lynn,  in  the  stately  Mclntire  mansions,  and  in  the  “shanties”  on 
the  outskirts  of  Lawrence.  Fortunately  Congress  did  not  open  un- 
til December  5.  If  it  had  been  in  session,  with  the  opportunity  for 
face-to-face  release  of  hatreds,  war  might  have  broken  out  then 
and  there. 

The  summer  and  early  autumn  had  been  prosperous  for  busi- 
ness, and  there  was  in  Essex  County  an  apparent  lull  in  anti- 
slavery agitation.  Then  came  the  news,  almost  as  startling  as  Pearl 
Harbor  was  to  be  eighty-two  years  afterward,  of  that  chilly  Sun- 
day night  in  October  when  “Osawatomie”  Brown  and  his  Uttle 
army  of  sixteen  whites  and  five  Negroes  seized  the  Lfnited  States 
armory  and  the  bridges  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  hoping  for  a slave  in- 
surrection. He  and  his  men  were,  of  course,  quickly  captured  and 
indicted  for  “treason  to  the  Commonwealth,  conspiring  with  slaves 
to  commit  treason  and  murder.”  Although  several  New  England- 
ers, including  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Frank  B.  Sanborn, 
Theodore  Parker,  and  others  had  raised  $4000  towards  this  ex- 
pedition, few,  if  any,  from  Essex  County  were  among  Brown’s 
sponsors.  The  movement  was  irrational,  impractical,  and  highly 
provocative. 

The  first  mention  of  the  affair  in  the  semi-weekly  Salem  Gazette 
is  found  on  Tuesday,  October  25,  in  an  editorial  headed  “The  Re- 
sponsibility,” which  said  at  one  point: 

We  have  no  word  of  justification  for  the  mad  course  of 
Brown,  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  We  deprecate  and  condemn  it 
with  all  our  heart.  But  . . . with  such  abuse  as  his  family 
experienced  in  Kansas,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
have  been  stung  to  madness  on  the  question  of  slavery,  and 
led  away  from  the  paths  of  peaceful  and  quiet  citizenship, 
which  he  desired  to  pursue  when  he  first  entered  the  troubled 
territory.  The  responsibility  for  his  present  deeds  rests  with 
those  who  hy  the  means  he  now  uses  to  liberate  slaves,  sought 
to  introduce  slavery  into  Kansas. 

Realizing  that  Brown  was  both  martyr  and  assassin  and  recog- 
nizing that  he  was  probably  a paranoiac,  the  Gazette  did  not  ap- 
prove of  his  deeds  but  nevertheless  could  not  help  feehng  some 
sympathy  for  him.  On  November  i , the  Gazette  printed  comments 
from  various  other  newspapers,  adding  that  it  regarded  the  inci- 
dent “from  its  inception  to  its  consummation,  with  reprobation 
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and  horror,  but  with  an  irrepressible  sentiment  of  pity  for  the 
horrible  sufferings  which  drove  ‘Osawatomie  Brown’  to  the  verge 
of  madness.” 

On  December  8,  six  days  after  Brown  was  hanged,  the  well- 
advertised  Boston  Union  Meeting  was  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  with 
former  Governor  Levi  Lincoln  presiding  and  Edward  Everett  and 
Caleb  Cushing  for  the  first  time  in  several  years  on  the  platform 
together  as  principal  speakers.  Cushing,  after  making  an  exhaus- 
tive examination  of  the  legal  and  moral  aspects  of  John  Brown’s 
raid,  denounced  New  England  abolitionists  as  “monomaniacs,” 
who  had  become  “utterly  lost  to  the  moral  relations  of  right  and 
wrong.”  He  even  warned  his  audience  that,  if  abolitionists  under- 
took to  invade  the  South  in  order  to  destroy  the  Union,  “the  first 
fighting  would  be  done  on  Northern  soil.”  With  this  view  of  the 
situation  the  Gazette  could  not  agree,  maintaining  that  “the  re- 
markable and  unfair  efforts  to  implicate  Republicans  in  the  in- 
surrection have  not  been  sustained  by  the  least  proof.” 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  in  his  Amesbury  homestead,  was  torn 
between  sympathy  and  revulsion.  As  a Friend  by  religion,  he  could 
hardly  approve  Brown’s  resort  to  force,  but  his  poem  “Brown  of 
Ossawatomie,” — not  one  of  his  best  efforts, — was  his  instinctive 
response  to  the  execution  of  a man  whom  he  regarded  as  a cru- 
sader. Of  the  crisis  in  Brown’s  career,  he  wrote: 

The  shadows  of  his  story  fife  that  moment  fell  apart: 

And  they  who  blamed  the  bloody  hand  forgave  the  loving  heart. 

Whatever  his  culpability  John  Brown  quickly  became  a symbol, 
and  his  deeds  and  fate  were  perpetuated  in  the  words  which  Essex 
County  soldiers  were  soon  to  sing  on  their  way  to  battle.  Further- 
more, in  this  present  centennial  year  of  1959,  Harper’s  Ferry  is 
a place  of  pilgrimage  for  visitors  from  North  and  South. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  excitement  came  the  November  elec- 
tions. The  vote  in  Massachusetts  was  small,  fewer  by  56,000 
than  that  cast  in  the  presidential  year  of  1856.  Governor  Nath- 
aniel P.  Banks  was  reelected  by  a plurality  of  22,358  over  Benja- 
min F.  Butler  (Democrat)  and  George  B.  Briggs,  an  Old-Line 
Whig.  In  Essex  County,  Banks  received  8,153,  against  4,594  for 
Butler  and  1,934  Briggs.  Three  communities  in  the  County — 
Newburyport,  North  Andover,  and  Marblehead — showed  Butler 
with  a slightly  larger  vote  than  Banks.  Newburyport,  the  home  of 
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Caleb  Cushing,  was  the  only  city  in  the  Commonwealth  to  give 
Butler  a majority.  The  Gazette,  commenting  on  the  satisfactory 
result,  declared  that  the  returns  indicated  “a  vitality  and  power  of 
cohesion  in  the  Republican  Party,  not  exceeded  by  any  of  its  pred- 
ecessors, nor  equalled  by  any  of  its  contemporaries.” 

Essex  County  newspapers  printed  all  the  painful  details  of 
Brown’s  trial  and  hanging,  including  the  final  interview  between 
him  and  his  wife.  The  Gazette  condemned  Governor  Wise,  of 
Virginia,  for  not  commuting  the  sentence  to  life  imprisonment — 
which  would  indeed  have  been  an  intelligent  act.  On  Tuesday, 
December  13,  it  reported,  “All  the  accounts  from  the  South  indi- 
cate a pervading  feeling  of  exasperation.  Every  man  of  Northern 
origin  is  feared  and  suspected,  and  they  are  daily  driven  off.” 
Commenting  on  President  Buchanan’s  Message  to  Congress,  it 
remarked,  “It  will  seem  strange  to  the  enlightened  minds  of  Eur- 
ope, and  of  posterity,  that  that  barbaric  institution  [slavery] 
should  be  selected  from  all  others  as  the  subject  of  eulogy.”  And 
so  the  old  tumultuous  year  went  out  with  a spell  of  very  cold  New 
England  weather  and  a feeling  that  an  armed  clash  between  North 
and  South  could  not  possibly  be  averted. 

The  presidential  election  of  i860  showed  with  unmistakable 
clarity  where  Essex  County  citizens  stood.  The  vote  for  President 
was  Lincoln,  14,805,  Bell,  3,188,  Douglas,  4,277,  and  Breckin- 
ridge, 889.  Caleb  Cushing  had  been  entirely  consistent,  having 
presided  over  Democratic  conventions  in  Charleston  and  Baltimore 
and  worked  hard  for  Breckinridge  and  Lane.  But  his  enterprise 
was  hopeless  from  the  start.  Just  as  united  as  South  Carolina,  Mas- 
sachusetts chose  a Senate  which  was  all  Republican  but  two,  and 
in  the  General  Court  the  Republicans  held  223  seats  out  of  240. 
They  all  approved  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  had  said  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  1859,  “I  think  slavery  is  wrong,  morally  and  pohtically.” 
Thus  Essex  County  in  the  1850’s  redeemed  its  record  of  the 
i8oo’s.  Aside  from  Caleb  Cushing,  the  most  influential  leaders  in 
Massachusetts  a century  ago  were  Charles  Sumner,  John  A.  An- 
drew, Henry  Wilson,  and — for  the  Democrats — Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  all  of  whom  came  from  other  sections  of  the  state.  But  the 
voting  population  of  Essex  County,  inspired  in  part  by  Mrs.  Stowe 
and  John  G.  Whittier,  was  enlightened  and  alert,  taking  a position 
which  time  and  the  march  of  civilization  were  completely  to  jus- 
tify. 


Fig.  1.  Haystacks  on  staddles  in  the  Newbury  marshes 


Fig.  2.  The  marsh  in  Byfield 


Fig.  3.  The  Jewett  homestead  in  Rowley 
From  the  cover  of  the  ‘‘Jewett  Quick  Step'’  as  played  by  Bond’s  Cornet  Band 
at  a family  reunion  on  14  June  1855 


Fig.  4.  Fishermen’s  houses  at  Rockport 


Fig.  5.  Ipswich  Light  and  the  sand  dunes 


Fig.  6.  Newburyport  wharves  in  1862 


Haverhill  and  Bradford 


Fig.  9.  Plummer  Hall  (Essex  Institute),  Salem,  1857 


Fig.  10.  PiNGREE  House,  Salem,  1804 
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Fig.  11.  East  India  Hall,  Salem,  1824 
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Fig.  12.  North  Congregational  Church,  Newburyport,  1846 
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Fig.  13.  Peabody  Manufacturing  Co.,  Newburyport,  1846 
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Fig.  14.  Court  House,  Salem,  1841 
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Fig.  15.  Second  Church,  Unitarian  (East  Church),  Salem,  1846 


Fig.  16.  Boston  and  Maine  Depot,  Salem,  1847 


Courtesy  OF  Essex  Bar  Association  Fig.  18.  Plaster  bust  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

17.  Portrait  of  Lemuel  Shaw  by  William  Morris  Hunt  original  by  Louisa  Landers 


Courtesy  of  Frederic  A.  Sharf 


Fig.  20.  View  of  Salem  in  1854  by  J.  W.  Hill 
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Fig.  22.  Dress  worn  by  Mrs.  Caleb  W.  Loring,  c.  1859-60  Essex  Institute 


Essex  Institute 

Fig.  23.  Oil  Portrait  of  Charles  and  Charlotte  Nichols,  Essex  Institute 
BY  Charles  Osgood,  c.  1856 


FROM  SAILS  TO  SPINDLES: 

ESSEX  COUNTY  IN  TRANSITION 
By  Robert  Greenhalgh  Albion 

Essex  County  in  1859  was  in  the  midst  of  its  thoroughgoing 
transition  from  shipping  to  manufacturing.  In  the  course  of  the 
quarter-century  1845-1870,  its  tonnage  registered  for  foreign 
trade  would  drop  from  39,500  to  19,300 — at  Salem  the  cut 
would  be  an  even  sharper  rate,  falling  from  18,700  to  3,700 
tons.  During  those  same  years,  on  the  other  hand,  the  products 
of  Essex  County  industry  would  rise  in  value  from  12  to  96  mil- 
lion dollars.  Those  two  fields  of  commerce  and  industry  were,  of 
course,  to  some  extent  intertwined.  Profits  from  distant  voyages, 
in  particular,  provided  no  small  part  of  the  capital  needed  to  get 
the  new  factories  under  way.  Salem  had  already  made  its  outstand- 
ing record  on  the  high  seas,  and  nothing  in  the  later  days  could 
approach  that  lost  glamor.  Essex  County,  however,  would  remain 
distinctive,  with  four  of  its  other  cities  on  their  way  to  national 
superlatives.  Lynn  and  Haverhill  would  stand  first  and  second 
in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes;  the  Pacific  Mills  at  Law- 
rence would  gain  first  place  in  the  production  of  woolens;  and, 
even  afloat,  Gloucester  was  outstripping  all  other  American  fishing 
ports. 

Among  American  seaports,  a continuous  concentration  was  go- 
ing on,  with  the  big  ones  getting  even  bigger  while  the  lesser  ones 
lost  even  their  former  modest  share.  Essex  County  was  no  excep- 
tion. At  one  time  it  had  had  six  customs  districts — Newburyport, 
Ipswich,  Gloucester,  Salem,  Beverly,  and  Marblehead.  Ipswich 
was  the  first  to  fall  behind.  Beverly  was  too  close  to  Salem  to  re- 
tain its  distinctive  identity;  the  Cabots  and  some  of  its  other  mer- 
chants moved  down  to  Boston  and  its  figures  were  generally 
merged  with  Salem’s.  Marblehead’s  general  active  trading  fell 
off  after  the  Revolution;  by  the  1850’s,  its  fishing  had  also  gone 
into  a decline.  Newburyport’s  early  very  active  trading  diminished 
after  1815  under  the  combined  impact  of  the  Middlesex  Canal 
which  invaded  its  hinterland,  and  the  Embargo  and  War  of 
1812,  which  disrupted  its  old  triangle  with  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Baltic.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack  was  a further 
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persistent  handicap.  Though  its  leading  shipbuilder,  Donald 
McKay,  moved  his  yard  down  to  East  Boston,  the  Curriers  and 
others  were  still  producing  Essex  County’s  only  large  ships  in 
1859,  and  Newburyport  still  had  a very  respectable  total  of 
documented  tonnage  even  though  its  vessels  seldom  traded  at 
their  home  port.  Gloucester  still  carried  on  some  general  foreign 
commerce,  particularly  with  Surinam,  but  was  concentrating  more 
and  more  on  catching  cod  and  mackerel;  its  customs  district  in- 
cluded Essex,  which  built  most  of  its  fishing  schooners. 

Salem’s  maritime  activity  was  not  all  that  it  had  been  early  in 
the  century.  Considering  its  mediocre  harbor  and  its  barren  hin- 
terland, its  initiative  had  accomplished  wonders,  but  that  could 
not  go  on  forever.  Between  1807  and  i860.  New  York’s  docu- 
mented tonnage  had  increased  sevenfold  and  Boston’s  almost 
fourfold,  while  that  of  Salem-Beverly  had  actually  fallen  off.  The 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  other  parts  of  Europe  no  longer 
needed  Salem’s  transshipment  services  for  the  products  of  the  east- 
ern seas.  New  York  and  Boston,  moreover,  with  their  growing 
marketing  facilities,  proved  a continuing  magnet  for  Salem  ships 
if  not  Salem  merchants.  Relatively  few  had  followed  the  example 
of  William  Gray,  the  nation’s  leading  shipowner,  who  moved  to 
Boston  around  1807,  or  Jonathan  Goodhue  who  went  to  New 
York  at  the  same  time  to  become  one  of  its  outstanding  merchants, 
followed  later  by  the  Lows.  But  in  the  later  shipping  statistics 
there  is  much  more  than  meets  the  eye  so  far  as  Salem  shipping 
went.  Some  of  them  still  visited  the  old  haunts  in  Sumatra  and 
other  remote  regions,  but  they  came  and  went  past  Boston  Light 
or  Sandy  Hook.  By  mid-century,  moreover,  American  merchant- 
men were  reaching  a thousand  tons  or  more  in  size,  drawing  too 
much  water  for  Salem,  which  was  reduced  to  barks,  brigs,  and 
schooners. 


(TABLE  A) 

ESSEX  COUNTY  MARITIME  ACTIVITY,  1845-1870 
DOCUMENTED  TONNAGE,  Thousand  Tons 


REGISTERED 

1845 

i860 

1870 

COASTAL 

1845 

i860 

1870 

Essex  County 

39.5 

48.7 

19-3 

Essex  County 

15-5 

11.8 

8.0 

Salem 

18.7 

18.5 

3-7 

Salem 

10.8 

9.0 

2.3 

Gloucester 

2-3 

4.0 

1-5 

Gloucester 

.3 

3*2 

Newburyport 

FISHING 

16.5 

24.2 

14.0 

Newburyport 

TOTAL 

2.0 

.2 

2.0 

Essex  County 

34-0 

52.8 

32.3 

Essex  County 

79-9 

114.4 

59-7 

Salem 

.3 



3-2 

Salem 

29.9 

27.5 

9*3 

Gloucester 

13.7 

35.7 

24.9 

Gloucester 

17.1 

40.4 

29.7 

Newburyport 

3-3 

6.7 

•7 

Newburyport 

21.9 

31-2 

17.8 
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SHIPBUILDING,  Thousand  Tons 


1845 

i860 

1870 

sex  County 

6.4 

9-5 

5-1 

Salem 

.1 

.8 

Gloucester 

I.O 

4.8 

2.1 

Newburyport 

5.4 

4.4 

2.1 

SHIPBUILDING  Types; 

No.  for  Essex  County 

1845  i860  1870 
Ships  & Barks  7 5 3 

Brigs  2 I 

Schooners  22  63  35 


TONNAGE  ENTERED,  Thousand  Tons 


Portion  under  American  Flag  in  ( ) 

1845 

i860 

1870 

Essex  County 

34.9  (21.7) 

65-8  (37.7) 

32.5  (12.1) 

Salem 

20.0  (16.0) 

31.8  (15.5) 

14.8  ( 

1.9) 

Gloucester 

8.2  C 2-5) 

17.4  ( 5.8) 

19.8  ( 8.7) 

Newburyport 

3.9  ( 2.0) 

5-3  ( 1-6) 

3-9  ( 

1.5) 

IMPORTS,  Thousand  $ 

EXPORTS,  Thousand  $ 

i860  1870 

i860 

1870 

Essex  County 

1,639  467 

Essex  County 

1,785 

672 

Salem 

1,377  286 

Salem 

1,528 

580 

Gloucester 

191  74 

Gloucester 

85 

8 

Newburyport 

39  100 

Newburyport 

130 

82 

PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES, 
Thousand  $ 


i860,  REGIONS  OF  TRADE,  i860 
Thousand  tons;  No.  of  Vessels  in  ( ) 


IMPORTS  EXPORTS 

Hides  & Skins  370  Cotton  Mfrs.  722 


Ivory 

Palm  Oil  &c 
Brown  Sugar 
Coffee 


264 

229 

105 

104 


Gum  Copal,  &c  73 


Rum 
Tobacco 
Flour 

Gunpowder 

Fish 


CLEARED  ENTERED 
Br.  No.  Am.  48  (508)  53  (504) 


124 

103 

97 

94 

67 


37) 


Molasses 

56 

Rice 

37 

Dates 

54 

Pork 

37 

Rubber 

47 

Ref.  Sugar 

32 

Nuts 

33 

Whale  Oil 

28 

Wool 

32 

Beef 

27 

Salt 

9 

RE-EXPORT 

Ginger 

3 

Hides  & Skins 

35 

8( 
13  C 

I ( 
3 ( 
.2  ( 


Africa  9 ( 

So.  America  5 ( 32) 

West  Indies  2 C 19) 

Europe  .4  ( 2) 

Whaling  .1  ( i) 

ALEM  COASTWISE  ARRIVALS, 
Number  of,  i860 
all  schooners,  except  brigs  in  ( 
Maine  405  ( 

Other  New  England  34  C 

N.  Y.  & Hudson  River  239  ( 

Phil.  & Delaware  Riv. 

Chesapeake  Bay,  &c. 

S.  C.,  Fla.,  & misc. 


215 

43 

6 


34) 

38) 

13) 

5) 

O 


) 

3) 

I) 

9) 

17) 


Total  947  ( 30) 

Compiled  from  Commerce  &■  Navigation  of  the  U.  S.,  1845,  i860,  1870, 
except  coastwise  figures,  compiled  from  Salem  Gazette. 


Some  1,212  vessels  arrived  at  Salem  between  mid-1859  and 
mid- 1 860.  Incidentally,  that  will  be  our  "year”  for  this  study, 
since  the  official  statistics  of  the  i860  report  on  Commerce  and 
Navigation  and  the  industrial  data  of  the  Eighth  Census  are 
both  based  on  that,  rather  than  the  calendar  year.  Those  1,212 
arrivals  fell  into  three  distinct  groups,  widely  divergent  in  quan- 
tity and  quality.  Only  a handful  came  from  other  continents.  The 
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chief  survival  of  the  old  glamor  lay  in  the  thirty-three  arrivals  from 
Africa.  Two  dozen  came  from  South  America,  chiefly  with  hides 
for  the  tanneries;  and  two  from  the  West  Indies.  Europe  was  con- 
spicuously absent — one  British  bark  from  Shields  with  coal  for 
the  Salem  Gas  Light  Company  and  one  ship  from  Italy,  apparent- 
ly the  only  full-rigged  ship  to  visit  Salem  that  year.  There  was 
one  whaler,  a type  never  common  at  Salem,  even  though  a book 
was  written  on  that  subject.  Finally,  the  remaining  1,146  arrivals 
came  from  along  the  coast,  from  the  Maritimes  down  to  Florida — 
1,105  of  them  were  schooners.  Technically,  of  course,  they  fell 
into  two  officially  overemphasized  categories.  The  199  that  came 
down  from  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  carefully  recorded  in  the 
statistics  for  foreign  trade,  but  they  differed  little  from  the  947 
coming  from  United  States  ports,  likewise  laden  principally  with 
coal,  lumber,  or  foodstuffs.  So,  even  though  the  “Salem  East  In- 
dies” were  a thing  of  the  past,  grass  was  not  growing  on  all  the 
Salem  wharves. 

The  African  trade  was  a characteristic  achievement  of  Salem 
enterprise.  A full  quarter-century  before  the  Europeans  began  to 
carve  Africa  into  colonial  domains,  Salem  was  doing  a hvely 
business  with  both  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  Dark  Continent, 
sending  more  vessels,  in  fact,  than  any  other  two  American  ports. 
In  imports  it  stood  first  in  palm  oil,  ivory,  cloves,  dates,  and  gin- 
ger; and  second  in  gum  copal,  an  important  ingredient  of  varnish 
and  shellac.  It  was  a trade  for  medium-sized  vessels — twenty-two 
barks,  eleven  brigs,  and  one  schooner  arrived  that  year,  and  they 
averaged  250  tons.  Though  both  coasts  absorbed  some  of  the  same 
exports — cloth,  rum,  gunpowder,  etc. — and  returned  some  of  the 
same  imports — ^ivory,  gum,  coffee,  and  the  inevitable  hides — 
trading  conditions  were  entirely  different.  On  the  east  coast,  they 
centered  in  well-organized  style  at  Zanzibar;  on  the  west  coast  it 
was  an  informal  matter  of  catch-as-catch-can  at  all  sorts  of  places, 
mostly  informal  surf  ports,  between  Goree  at  Gape  Verde  and 
“Loando”  in  Portuguese  Angola.  With  the  third  major  region 
“south  of  Sahara” — South  Africa — Salem  was  not  concerned. 
That  was  primarily  the  concern  of  Boston,  which  even  then  was 
bringing  in  large  quantities  of  wool  from  Port  Elizabeth  on  Algoa 
Bay. 
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The  Zanzibar  trade,  Salem’s  last  activity  east  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  resulted  from  unusual  commercial  enterprise  on  each 
side.  The  Arab  ruler  of  distant  Muscat,  with  claims  of  sorts  in 
East  Africa,  shifted  his  base  in  the  1820’s  to  Zanzibar,  twenty- 
odd  miles  from  the  mainland,  and  determined  to  make  it  an 
entrepot  for  the  trade  of  the  region.  To  provide  a staple  for  ex- 
port, he  had  thousands  of  clove  trees  planted;  even  today  the  scent 
of  cloves  permeates  the  whole  waterfront.  He  had  barely  gotten 
under  way  when  the  first  Salem  vessels,  already  interested  in 
Arabian  coffee  and  Madagascar,  arrived;  there  was  soon  a mutual 
realization  of  trading  opportunities.  Seyyid  Said  bin  Sultan  soon 
made  a commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States. 

The  Salem  direction  of  the  contact  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of 
John  Bertram.  Stopping  there  in  1831,  he  found  one  of  the  Sul- 
tan’s frigates  ready  to  carry  a large  shipment  of  gum  opal  to  India; 
he  bought  it  instead,  and  a new  trade  was  born.  He  stayed  ashore 
thereafter  at  Salem  to  direct  the  growing  trade,  which  brought 
him  a fortune.  A succession  of  his  Salem  captains,  several  from 
the  Webb  and  Ropes  families,  served  as  United  States  consuls  at 
Zanzibar  in  addition  to  handhng  his  cargoes  in  and  out;  in  1859- 
60,  the  consul  was  William  G.  Webb.  A typical  homeward  cargo 
was  the  "ivory,  gum,  cloves,  dates,  hides,  and  peppers”  reaching 
Salem  on  the  bark  Arthur  Pickering,  98  days  from  Zanzibar,  in 
July  6,  1859;  when  she  arrived  again  on  June  19,  i860,  she 
brought  "ivory,  coffee,  gum,  cloves,  pepper,  hides,  and  goat  skins.” 
Of  the  eight  arrivals  that  year,  five  were  for  Bertram,  the  rest  for 
Benjamin  A.  West.  There  were  marine  risks  in  the  trade.  In 
1858,  for  instance,  Bertram’s  bark  Iosco  was  wrecked  on  a reef  at 
Zanzibar.  In  1859,  his  330-ton  bark  Said  hin  Sultan,  named  for 
the  recently  deceased  Arab  who  built  up  the  island’s  trade,  and 
built  for  him  by  George  Jackman  at  Newburyport  in  1858,  re- 
ceived such  a battering  on  her  outward  voyage  in  1859  that  she 
had  to  put  into  Mozambique  for  repairs,  and  was  sold  not  long 
after  her  return  to  Salem.  Then  the  bark  Guide,  which  brought  in 
a cargo  from  Zanzibar  in  March,  i860,  never  brought  another 
one;  that  September,  she  piled  up,  a total  loss,  on  the  African 
coast. 

Even  more  important  than  the  incoming  Zanzibar  cargoes  were 
the  Salem  exports  thither.  Rum,  tobacco,  and  gunpowder  were 
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standbys  in  the  trade  with  both  coasts,  but  unbleached  white  cot- 
ton cloth  achieved  a unique  status  in  East  Africa.  With  “Massa- 
chusetts Sheeting”  printed  on  it  in  blue,  it  was  for  generations  a 
favorite  among  the  well-dressed  natives,  who  insisted  upon  it  as 
“merikani”  in  their  bazaars.  As  will  be  noted  later,  Salem  began 
to  manufacture  it  in  order  to  reap  the  extra  profits;  decades  later, 
it  was  still  ahead  of  Lancashire  calicoes  at  Zanzibar,  even  though 
they  were  foremost  almost  everywhere  else. 

The  Salem  commerce  with  the  Guinea  coast  was  a far  more 
flexible  matter — the  arrivals  in  the  marine  news  came  from  a 
wide  variety  of  places.  Some  are  still  familiar,  such  as  Sierra  Leone 
(they  never  referred  to  Freetown  with  its  one  really  good  harbor 
on  the  Guinea  coast);  Goree,  close  to  Dakar;  Accra,  West  Africa’s 
one  remaining  major  surf  port;  or  “Loando,”  (Luanda)  which  cap- 
tains still  vote  the  most  pleasant  of  West  Coast  ports.  But  there 
were  also  Kinsembo,  Bodagry,  Bissau,  Winnebah,  Elmina  (where 
the  Portuguese  built  a prefabricated  castle  in  .1482)  and  the  Isle 
de  Los.  Every  voyage  probably  meant  shopping  around  at  several, 
now  and  then  encountering  the  British  or  American  cruisers 
watching  for  slavers;  the  bark  Ann  &■  Mary  was  boarded  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo  by  a boat  from  the  same  U.  S.  S.  San  Jacinto 
which  within  two  years  would  create  an  international  incident  by 
boarding  and  raiding  the  British  mail  steamer  Trent.  The  car- 
goes included  such  commodities  as  the  brig  Parker  Cook*s  “i  1,000 
gallons  palm  oil,  3885  hides,  10  bags  shelled  peanuts,  and  13 
pieces  ivory,”  or  the  brig  Rockingham's  hides,  peanuts,  ginger, 
palm  oil,  ivory,  and  arrowroot.  Occasionally,  palm  oil  was  the 
only  lading.  These  West  African  cargoes  were  less  valuable  than 
those  from  Zanzibar — averaging  only  $815  in  custom  duties  to 
the  East  African  $1,824.  ^ut  seven  of  the  vessels  on  this  run  made 
two  voyages  in  the  year,  whereas  only  one  was  back  from  Zanzi- 
bar in  a year,  with  less  than  three  weeks  to  spare.  This  run  also 
had  its  adventure.  In  December,  1859,  the  crew  of  the  schooner 
Empire  tried  to  murder  the  officers  and  seize  the  vessel;  despite 
their  wounds.  Captain  Tufts  and  his  mates  brought  her  into  San 
Thome,  sent  the  mutineers  ashore  in  irons,  shipped  a new  crew, 
and  were  back  at  Salem  in  four  months  with  hides,  peanuts,  and 
ivory  from  Gambia.  The  principal  Salem  merchant  in  the  West 
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African  trade  was  Robert  Brookhouse,  with  eleven  of  the  twenty- 
six  arrivals,  followed  by  Charles  Hoffman  with  six,  Benjamin 
Webb  with  three,  James  H.  Battis  with  two,  and  three  others  with 
one  each. 

In  the  South  American  trade,  Charles  H.  Fabens  sent  a num- 
ber of  vessels  to  Cayenne  in  French  Guiana,  a trade  in  which  four 
generations  of  the  family  were  interested.  His  brig  Eliza  Burgess, 
for  example,  brought  back  hides,  horns,  sugar,  cocoa,  cloves,  and 
limes.  An  even  wider  variety  of  imports  returned  on  the  Phippen 
& Endicott  brigs  from  Para  in  Brazil;  their  Henrico  arrived  in 
August,  1859,  with  hides,  deerskins,  rubber,  rubber  mittens, 
limes,  squashes,  oranges,  tapioca,  alquires  nuts,  and  annato.  From 
further  south  in  Rio  Grande,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires,  the 
occasional  cargoes  were  largely  hides,  in  which  the  Salem  tanner- 
ies were  naturally  interested. 

Those  voyages,  for  all  their  color,  were  few  and  far  between 
compared  with  the  comings  of  the  coasting  schooners- — sometimes 
five  or  six  would  arrive  in  a single  day  with  coal  from  Philadelphia 
or  lumber  from  Bangor.  The  coal  trade,  prosaic  as  it  might  be, 
was  a still  further  example  of  Salem  enterprise.  Always  handi- 
capped by  its  meager  hinterland,  Salem  saw  an  opportunity  when 
the  great  textile  centers  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence  came  into  being 
on  the  Merrimack.  It  hopefully  built  the  sixteen-mile  Salem  & 
Lowell  Railroad  at  a cost  of  some  $450,000;  its  operation  was 
soon  taken  over  by  the  Boston  & Lowell  but  Salem  had  its  access 
to  the  interior.  Apparently  the  great  mills  got  their  cotton  and 
wool  by  way  of  Boston  and  shipped  out  much  of  their  finished 
product  that  way.  Stephen  Phillips  of  Salem,  however,  saw  a way 
to  attract  the  coal  supply  of  the  two  new  cities.  He  took  over  the 
old  Crowninshield  Wharf  and  had  Salem  & Lowell  tracks  run 
out  its  full  length,  so  that  fifteen  schooners  at  once  could  load 
into  it.  This  was  one  of  the  first  such  easy  facilities  for  unloading. 
Because  the  Boston  railroad  connections  were  “above  the  bridges,” 
it  cost  an  extra  12^  cents  a ton  to  unload  from  schooners  there,  so 
Salem  could  offer  the  best  rates — and  it  got  the  business.  In  our 
1859-60  year,  206  vessels  arrived  from  Philadelphia  with 
Schuylkill  coal,  ninety-five  from  Elizabethport  in  New  York  Bay, 
and  forty-four  from  Port  Ewen  at  Esopus  far  up  the  Hudson,  plus 
numerous  others  which  cannot  always  be  identified  as  coal-laden. 
The  schooners  from  Rondout,  up  the  Hudson,  sometimes  brought 
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cement,  while  many  from  the  Chesapeake  area  brought  grain.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  arrivals  from  the  Nova  Scotia  area,  which 
sometimes  meant  plaster  of  paris  or  foodstuffs  rather  than  coal. 
For  all  that,  the  activities  of  the  Phillips  Wharf  did  much  to  cush- 
ion the  falling-ofiE  in  Salem’s  seaborne  trade. 

Lumber,  likewise  bulky  in  relation  to  its  value,  was  also  a 
natural  for  sea  transportation.  It  made  up  a considerable  part  of 
the  ladings  of  the  402  schooners  and  three  brigs  that  reached 
Salem  from  Maine  that  year.  Nearly  half  of  them  came  from 
Bangor,  enjoying  temporary  distinction  as  the  greatest  of  lumber 
ports  while  Maine  was  recklessly  converting  its  tremendous  stand 
of  soft  white  pine  into  boards,  planks,  and  timber.  Belfast,  Or- 
land,  Ellsworth,  and  other  ports  of  the  Penobscot  region  played 
their  part  as  well,  with  the  towns  of  the  Kennebec  also  contrib- 
uting to  the  total.  Now  and  then  a threat  of  foul  weather  would 
send  dozens  of  the  little  schooners  with  their  heavy  deck-loads 
into  Portland  Harbor  for  shelter.  Some  were  less  fortunate;  on 
December  3,  1859,  the  schooner  Clio,  bound  from  Calais  to 
Salem  with  a load  of  lumber  and  cedar  posts,  went  to  pieces  on 
Rye  Beach  during  a blinding  snowstorm;  one  of  the  crew,  a boy 
from  Calais,  was  drowned;  the  rest  were  taken  off  by  a boat  from 
shore  after  being  exposed  eighteen  hours  on  a part  of  the  hull. 
Not  all  the  wood  came  from  Maine;  several  cargoes  of  oak  staves 
reached  Salem  from  Albany,  while  two  shipments  of  southern  pine 
from  Jacksonville  were  a portent  of  what  would  happen  to  Bangor 
when  its  soft  “punkin  pine”  was  finally  cut  off. 

Aside  from  lumber,  oak  and  hemlock  bark  came  down  from 
Maine  for  the  Salem  tanneries,  along  with  lime  from  Rockland 
and  occasional  molasses  from  Portland.  Potatoes  from  Aroostook 
would  swell  the  Maine  total  while  others  came  down  from  the 
Maritimes  along  with  oats  and  other  agricultural  products.  Food- 
stuffs, however,  were  more  apt  to  come  from  the  southward 
whence,  for  two  centuries.  New  England  had  brought  flour  and 
feed.  From  all  its  distinction  in  other  fields,  Essex  ranked  far 
down  among  Massachusetts  counties  in  agricultural  wealth.  Al- 
together sixty-three  schooner-loads  of  breadstuffs  and  feed  came 
up  the  coast  from  New  York,  much  of  it  consigned  to  R.  W.  Ropes 
& Co.,  of  Peabody’s  Wharf  who  operated  the  “Packet  Schooner 
Leocadia'  between  the  two  ports.  Dodge  & Jones,  in  competition, 
advertised  Gallego  flour  and  Richmond  Mill  Feed  brought  by 
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schooner  from  the  Virginia  capital.  Eleven  cargoes  of  oysters  from 
Tangier  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  v^ith  two  more 
from  Rappahannock,  reached  Salem.  From  New  York  also  came 
various  shipments  of  “merchandise”  and  occasional  loads  of  sand 
or  cement. 

Gloucester,  Marblehead,  and  Newburyport  had  more  modest 
shipping  totals  than  Salem.  As  compared  with  its  199  arrivals 
from  the  Maritimes,  they  had  165,  103,  and  sixty-three  respec- 
tively; a tabulation  of  their  coastal  arrivals  would  probably  show 
similar  proportions.  There  was  scant  trade  with  more  distant  for- 
eign regions.  Gloucester  had  fourteen  arrivals  from  Surinam, 
three  from  the  Danish  Virgin  Islands,  two  from  Spain,  and  one 
from  England.  Newburyport  had  eight  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  Marblehead  one  from  there. 

The  fishing  fleet  was  another  story;  there,  Salem  was  complete- 
ly out  of  the  running.  More  and  more,  Gloucester  was  concen- 
trating much  of  the  activity  into  its  hands  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  Essex  towns.  In  1845,  it  had  35%  of  the  Essex  County 
catch;  in  1855,  that  had  risen  to  50%;  and  five  years  later  it 
had  jumped  to  86% ! By  that  time,  Newburyport,  Salem,  Salis- 
bury, Ipswich,  Manchester,  and  Newbury  had  dropped  out  of 
the  picture,  leaving  Beverly,  Rockport,  Swampscott,  and  Nahant 
with  modest  amounts,  while  Marblehead  had  fallen  off  sharply. 
In  1845  catch  had  been  half  of  Gloucester’s,  but  the  follow- 
ing September  a vicious  gale  had  caught  the  Marblehead  schoon- 
ers on  the  Grand  Banks;  ten  of  them  went  down  with  all  hands, 
leaving  forty-three  widows  and  155  fatherless  children.  Marble- 
head shifted  much  of  its  efforts  to  the  making  of  shoes.  In  1855, 
Gloucester  had  282  of  the  county’s  556  fishing  vessels  and  2,820 
of  the  4,913  hands.  Its  $388,000  mackerel  catch  was  ahead  of  its 
$293,000  for  cod,  but  for  Essex  County  as  a whole,  the  cod  were 
ahead,  $870,000  to  $572,000.  In  addition  to  the  traditional 
offerings  of  dried  salt  codfish  and  barrelled  salt  mackerel,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  railroad  to  Gloucester  in  1846  enabled  it  to  compete 
with  Boston  in  furnishing  fresh  iced  fish  to  fairly  distant  cities. 
That  led  to  dangerous  winter  trips  to  George’s  Bank,  much  closer 
than  the  usual  Grand  Banks  fishing  grounds.  With  the  tides  run- 
ning strongly  over  its  shallow  “treacherous  and  ever-shifting 
sands,”  it  was  risky  work.  “It  seems  impossible  than  among  the 
diverse  callings  of  mankind  there  should  be  any  so  imperatively 
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demanding  bravery,  persistence  and  fearlessness  as  the  fishing  on 
George’s  Bank,”  declared  the  Gloucester  Telegraph  early  in 
March,  1859.  The  fleet  had  just  limped  in  after  a battering  from 
violent  gales;  the  schooner  Austerlitz  rounded  Eastern  Point  with 
a broken  mast,  jury  mainsail  and  “a  great  spar  astern  in  place  of 
her  lost  rudder.”  Three  different  vessels  “each  had  a man  taken 
from  their  decks  by  the  hungry  waves  which  leaped  aboard.”  Yet, 
for  all  that  hardship,  the  fishermen  had  the  lowest  annual  income 
of  any  of  the  Essex  industries,  principally  because  they  seldom 
worked  more  than  nine  months  a year  while  some  were  out  even 
less  than  that.  At  some  of  the  other  ports,  each  schooner  was  a 
separate  venture,  but  at  Gloucester  the  ownership  lay  in  the 
hands  of  twenty-odd  big  firms,  each  owning  and  operating  sev- 
eral vessels.  In  1859-60,  for  instance,  the  big  firms  of  George 
F.  Wonson  & Bro.  had  a capital  investment  of  $200,000.  They 
spent  $30,500  for  salt,  bait,  barrels  and  other  expenses.  The 
catch  yielded  $87,000  for  codfish,  $69,600  for  mackerel, 
$29,000  for  halibut,  and  $7,000  for  fish  oil,  a total  of  $193,000 
of  which  half,  according  to  the  Gloucester  custom,  was  divided 
among  their  400  hands.  For  another  quarter-century,  at  least, 
Gloucester  would  be  the  fish  capital  of  the  United  States. 

Those  fishing  schooners  were  on  the  borderline  between  Essex 
County’s  shipping  and  industry.  They  were  included  in  the  official 
manufacturing  tables  until  1870,  when  the  census  report  de- 
clared that  they  did  not  belong  there;  the  brigs  from  Zanzibar 
and  schooners  from  Maine,  on  the  other  hand,  never  were  in- 
cluded once  they  were  built.  Altogether,  in  its  impressive  and 
fast-growing  industrial  performance,  Essex  County  in  the  year 
starting  June  i,  1859,  produced  forty  million  dollars  worth  of 
goods.  The  materials  cost  twenty  million  and  the  labor  ten  million; 
that  left  ten  million  for  overhead  and  profits  on  the  twenty  million 
dollars  capital.  Seldom  do  statistics  fall  into  such  convenient  round 
figures.  The  county’s  1,119  “establishments,”  which  ranged  in 
magnitude  all  the  way  from  the  Pacific  Mills  at  Lawrence  down 
to  the  hundreds  of  httle  shoemaking  shacks,  employed  some 
31,000  men  and  15,000  women,  who  earned  an  average  of  $215 
a year.  Just  about  half  of  the  total  industrial  output  consisted  of 
leather  and  the  boots  and  shoes  made  from  it.  Next  to  that  tradi- 
tional Essex  activity  came  the  newer,  fast-developing  textile  mills 
producing  another  twelve  million  dollars  worth.  The  remaining 
fifth  of  the  output  covered  a wide  variety  of  activities. 
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Some  of  those  lesser  industrial  fields  were  linked  with  the 
county’s  maritime  interests.  The  most  distinguished  individual 
products  of  the  county’s  manufacturing  were  surely  the  ships  pro- 
duced in  the  yards  at  Newburyport,  followed  by  the  fishing  schoon- 
ers turned  out  at  Essex.  The  clipper-ship  era  of  the  early  1850’s 
had  pretty  much  left  Essex  County  at  one  side,  but  there  were  two 
exceptions.  The  skipper  who  commanded  the  Flying  Cloud  in 
establishing  her  eighty-nine  day  record  around  the  Horn  was  a 
native  of  Marblehead,  Josiah  Perkins  Cressy.  And  in  the  list  of 
those  glorious  products  which  Carl  Cutler  recognizes  as  clippers, 
Essex  County  built  twenty-one.  One  of  them,  the  Mary,  came 
from  Benjamin  Dutton’s  yard  at  Marblehead  in  1854.  Newbury- 
port built  the  rest,  including  eight  by  George  W.  Jackman,  Jr., 
and  ten  by  William  Currier  and  James  L.  Townsend,  the  most 
celebrated  of  whose  ships  was  the  1413-ton  Dreadnought,  built 
for  David  Ogden’s  Red  Cross  Line  from  New  York  to  Liverpool. 
Though  her  alleged  nine-day  Atlantic  crossing  has  been  debunked, 
her  general  performance,  which  lost  nothing  in  Captain  Samuels’ 
telling,  was  excellent.  From  the  high-water  mark  in  1854  and 
1855  when  Newburyport  built  twenty-five  full-rigged  ships,  two 
barks  and  two  schooners,  the  output  had  fallen  ofiP  by  1859  to 
four  ships,  three  barks  and  four  schooners,  with  a similar  output 
in  i860.  Compared  with  some  of  the  other  shipbuilding  centers, 
Newburyport  was  handicapped  in  later  days  in  access  to  timber, 
but  the  skill  of  its  shipwrights  kept  the  yards  going. 

The  fishing  schooners  were  more  apt  to  come  from  the  ten 
yards  at  Essex,  which  employed  125  hands  in  1859-60.  Ebenezer 
Burnham’s  yard,  for  instance,  turned  out  three  schooners  worth 
$10,000;  he  paid  $3,000  for  300  tons  of  timber,  $600  for  five 
tons  of  iron,  $225  for  900  pounds  of  copper  and  paid  his  ten 
hands  $3600,  leaving  a profit  of  $2,575  $3,000  capital. 

Some  yards  paid  even  higher  wages;  shipyard  workers,  averaging 
$420  a year,  were  the  best  rewarded  of  any  of  the  Essex  County 
industries. 

Along  with  the  actual  construction  of  the  hull  went  various  re- 
lated industries — above  all  cordage  which  ran  up  an  even  heavier 
total  than  shipbuilding  itself.  The  Marblehead  Cordage  Works, 
employing  40  men  and  100  women,  with  eighty  horsepower  of 
steam,  produced  887,000  pounds  of  manila  cordage,  317,000 
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of  Russian,  and  92,000  of  American,  worth  a total  of  $110,725 
from  $85,000  worth  of  hemp  and  $5,800  worth  of  coal  and  oil. 
There  were  sail  lofts,  which  would  turn  out  a “suit”  of  schooner 
sails  for  around  $350,  while  a “gang”  of  rigging  could  be  secured 
for  $500  to  $2000.  Other  shops  specialized  in  seines,  in  “cod 
lines”  and  “mackerel  lines,”  in  blocks,  masts,  spars,  anchors, 
seines,  boatbuilding  which  would  turn  out  a cedar  and  oak  boat 
for  forty-five  dollars,  and  finally  there  was  some  manufacturing 
of  garments  that  sounded  something  like  tarpaulins.  Gloucester 
seems  to  have  had  the  widest  range  of  such  establishments, 
though  Newburyport,  Salem,  and  other  ports  had  a few. 

One  traditional  Essex  County  product  had  a dual  relationship 
to  the  maritime  activity.  The  aroma  of  rum  permeated  the  New 
England  coast  from  earliest  colonial  times  and  did  much  to  carry 
the  region  through  its  rigorous  winters.  It  was  still  used  in  quan- 
tity to  fortify  the  fishermen  against  the  cold  and  damp  of  the 
Grand  Banks  or  George’s  Bank;  even  on  their  meager  pay  it  was 
easily  available  at  about  three  gallons  for  a dollar.  The  African 
trade  meant  an  additional  heavy  demand;  Essex  County’s  exports 
of  $124,000  worth  in  1859-60  must  have  been  secured  in  part 
from  Medford,  Portland,  or  elsewhere  along  the  coast,  for  the 
distilleries  of  Newburyport  and  Salem  produced  only  $74,500 
worth  that  year.  They  were  usually  simple  affairs — John  Cald- 
well at  Newburyport  (“since  1790”  as  the  advertisements  would 
be  saying  a century  later)  distilled  50,000  gallons  of  New  Eng- 
land rum,  worth  $15,000,  in  1850,  out  of  500  hogsheads  of 
molasses  costing  $12,500,  using  100  tons  of  coal  costing  $600; 
the  wages  of  the  two  hands  came  to  $780,  leaving  a profit  of  about 
$1,100. 

The  Zanzibar  trade  was  linked  up  with  several  Salem  special- 
ties. The  early  shipments  of  gum  copal  created  a problem  of  how 
to  handle  the  gooey  mess.  Finally,  the  Whipples  discovered  a meth- 
od of  cleaning  it  by  immersion  in  alkali.  In  1859-60,  their  estab- 
lishment on  Hunt’s  Wharf  at  Salem  had  thirty-six  men  at  work 
cleaning  a million  and  a half  pounds  of  it.  Another  local  industry 
was  more  closely  linked  with  the  West  African  trade,  for  E. 
Lipscomb  & Co.  were  using  a million  pounds  of  palm  oil  in  the 
manufacture  of  “adamantine”  candles. 
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The  most  impressive  linking  of  shipping  and  industry,  how- 
ever, would  seem  to  have  been  the  establishing  of  Salem’s  Naum- 
keag  Steam  Cotton  Company  partly  to  supply  the  white  “Meri- 
cani”  cloth  to  the  Zanzibar  market.  Whereas  the  great  cotton  mills 
at  Lowell  and  Lawrence  were  relying  chiefly  on  Merrimack-River 
water  power  at  the  outset.  Colonel  Charles  James  of  Newburyport 
is  said  to  have  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  establishing  steam 
cotton  mills  in  seaport  cities  where  coal  and  cotton  bales  could  be 
brought  in  easily  by  sea,  and  the  finished  textiles  distributed  that 
same  way.  By  i860,  Newburyport  had  four  such  factories.  His 
“James  Steam  Mill,”  with  300  hands,  was  turning  out  two-and-a- 
half  million  yards  of  “No.  4 Shirtings,”  valued  at  $250,000,  while 
the  Globe,  Ocean,  and  Bartlett  steam  mills  brought  the  Newbury- 
port total  output  nearly  twelve  million  yards  worth  $840,000. 
That  same  formula  would  lead  to  important  economic  shifts  at 
New  Bedford  and  Fall  River. 

The  local  tradition  is  that  by  the  late  1830’s,  Salem  began  to 
reahze  that  it  might  as  well  get  the  extra  manufacturing  profits 
from  the  “Mericani”  calico  going  out  to  Zanzibar  instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  ship  Lowell  cloth.  Through  the  initiative  of  General 
William  Sutton,  the  company,  incorporated  in  1839,  by  1847  was 
reported  to  have  “the  largest,  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United 
States”  of  its  sort.  In  1859,  a second  building  was  completed, 
raising  its  total  equipment  to  67,768  spindles  and  1,343  looms. 
It  employed  200  men  and  400  women,  earning  an  average  of 
$232  for  the  year,  which  was  better  than  the  county  average. 
Spending  $232,000  for  cotton  and  coal  and  $139,000  for  labor, 
the  Naumkeag  company  in  the  year  1859-60  produced  $475,000 
worth  of  cotton  cloth,  which  represented  about  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  exported  from  Essex  County  seaports.  In  January,  1859, 
a nine-percent  dividend  had  been  declared,  and  the  Naumkeag 
situation  was  called  “extremely  satisfactory  and  encouraging.” 
It  will  take  some  further  research  to  determine  just  how  intimate 
was  the  association  of  Naumkeag  with  the  “Merikani”  shipments 
to  East  Africa.  At  any  rate,  David  Pingree,  its  president  in  1859, 
had  been  in  the  African  trade,  as  had  Richard  P.  Walters,  first 
American  consul  at  Zanzibar;  Benjamin  A.  West,  consignee  of 
three  of  the  cargoes  from  there  that  year;  and  some  other  directors. 
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Just  as  Naumkeag  was  linked  with  the  county’s  leading  export 
commodity,  so  the  local  tanneries  were  associated  with  the  fore- 
most item  of  impost — the  hides  and  skins  from  South  America, 
West  Africa,  and  East  Africa  amounting  to  $370,000  that  year. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  tanneries  tended  to  develop  near  sea- 
ports so  that  the  supply  of  hides  from  local  slaughterhouses  could 
be  supplemented,  when  necessary,  from  beyond  the  seas.  About 
three  quarters  of  the  county’s  tanning  and  currying  of  leather  was 
carried  on  along  one  mile  of  creek  which  lay  partly  in  Salem  and 
the  rest  in  South  Danvers,  or  Peabody,  as  it  would  soon  be  called. 
The  water  was  useful  both  for  cleaning  the  hides  and  for  carrying 
off  the  refuse;  the  area  became  known  as  “Blubber  Hollow;”  when 
a strong  north  wind  was  blowing  the  residents  of  Salem  could 
smell  their  leading  industry.  One  of  the  pioneers  and  leading  pro- 
ducers in  this  business  was  Jacob  Putnam  who  combined  the  func- 
tions of  tanner  and  currier  and  also  handled  the  marketing  of  his 
output.  In  1859-60,  the  Putnam  establishment  converted  15,000 
hides,  costing  $60,000,  into  28,000  “sides  of  upper  leather” 
worth  $90,000.  There  were  additional  costs  of  $6,800  for  800 
cords  of  hemlock  bark  and  $14,400  for  the  wages  of  the  twenty- 
five  hands.  Ten  years  earlier,  the  output  had  been  less  than  half 
of  that.  In  the  meantime,  the  capital  invested  in  the  plant  had 
risen  from  $30,000  to  $100,000. 

The  Putnam  family  experience  is  particularly  interesting  in  its 
“amphibious”  interplay  of  shipping  and  industry.  Boston,  Salem, 
and  other  parts  of  Massachusetts  were  engaged  heavily  at  that 
time  in  the  investment  of  maritime  profits  in  cotton  mills  and 
railroads,  of  which  more  shortly.  The  Putnams,  however,  went 
beyond  that  single  pattern,  with  frequent  interplay  between  sea- 
based  and  shore-based  profits.  Jacob,  originally  from  Danvers, 
had  made  a voyage  to  Calcutta  in  1805-07,  in  his  mid-twenties. 
Then,  during  the  Embargo  period,  he  had  started  his  tannery  at 
Salem  and  would  continue  with  it  until  his  death  in  1866.  But 
he  reversed  the  normal  ship-to-shore  investment  process  by  put- 
ting some  of  his  tanning  profits  into  shipping,  both  to  South 
America  for  hides  and  to  Sumatra  for  pepper.  In  the  latter  trade, 
the  bark  Ceres  in  which  he  had  a three-quarter  interest,  made  a 
voyage  in  1850-52,  with  his  son  George  Frankhn  Putnam,  fresh 
from  Exeter,  as  supercargo,  sailing  from  New  York  rather  than 
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Salem.  On  an  investment  of  some  $86,000,  that  voyage  is  said  to 
have  yielded  a net  profit  of  some  $100,000.  It  was  perhaps  only 
a coincidence  that  Jacob  Putnam’s  share  of  that  was  almost  exact- 
ly equivalent  to  the  increase  in  his  tannery’s  capitalization  during 
that  decade.  Young  George  Franklin,  after  a voyage  in  the  Ceres 
to  Manila  as  third  mate,  came  ashore  and  joined  his  father  in  the 
tannery  operation,  but  later  he  also  extended  into  the  cotton  in- 
dustry and  was  president  of  a cotton  mill  at  Lewiston,  Maine. 

The  leather  from  those  “Blubber  Hollow”  tanneries  supplied 
a part,  but  only  a part,  of  the  needs  of  Essex  County’s  boot  and 
shoe  industry,  a field  in  which  it  produced  more  than  any  other 
county  in  the  United  States.  With  its  25,000  workers  in  i860,  it 
produced  almost  one-sixth  of  the  total  national  output;  that  pro- 
portion was  even  higher  in  its  specialty  of  women’s  and  children’s 
shoes.  This  huge  and  sprawling  industry  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
radical  transformation  from  the  “domestic”  or  putting  out”  sys- 
tem to  the  factory  system,  similar  to  what  the  Enghsh  woolen  in- 
dustry had  experienced  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Until  the 
1840’s  shoemaking  methods  had  changed  little  from  colonial 
times.  Much  of  the  work  was  carried  on  at  home,  with  entrepren- 
eurs leaving  the  materials  around  a radius  of  twenty  miles  or 
more,  and  then  later  collecting  the  finished  work,  paying  so  much 
per  shoe.  The  women  could  stitch  the  uppers  or  do  other  light 
work  in  their  homes;  the  men  were  apt  to  work  in  little  shops  so 
small  that  they  were  known  as  “ten  footers.”  These  could  be  found 
all  over  the  county,  and  one,  the  Lye-Tapley  shop,  has  been 
moved  to  the  grounds  of  the  Essex  Institute.  In  1845  every  single 
town,  even  to  little  Boxford,  Middleton,  and  Wenham,  was  pro- 
ducing a few  thousand  dollars  worth  of  boots  or  shoes.  This  part- 
time,  piecework  had  its  advantages.  As  Blanche  Hazard  phrased  it 
in  her  thorough  study  of  the  early  industry,  “Formerly  the  domestic 
worker  had  enjoyed  all  the  latitude  he  needed  or  wished.  He 
sowed  his  fields  and  cut  his  hay  when  he  was  ready;  he  locked 
up  his  ‘ten  footer’  and  went  fishing  when  he  pleased,  or  sat  in  his 
kitchen  reading  when  it  was  too  cold  to  work  in  his  little  shop.” 

By  mid-century  that  pleasant  way  of  fife  was  being  threatened 
in  the  name  of  efficiency.  Even  while  some  of  the  processes  were 
being  still  farmed  out  in  that  manner,  “central  shops”  were  being 
set  up  to  carry  on  the  prehminary  cutting  of  the  leather  and  the 
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final  finishing  for  shipment;  above  all,  the  shop  was  utilized  for 
supervision  of  the  quahty  of  the  output.  A moderate  amount  of 
mechanization  was  already  under  way,  though  the  use  of  power 
for  the  new  McKay  machines  would  not  come  for  a few  years 
more.  In  1854,  for  instance,  Christopher  Robinson  at  Lynn  had 
simple  machines  for  sole  cutting,  sphtting,  stripping,  and  punch- 
ing the  leather,  in  addition  to  three  difPerent  makes  of  sewing 
machines.  Along  with  that,  the  manufactures  were  finding  ad- 
vantages in  getting  more  and  more  workers  into  their  shops  to 
work  from  8 A.M.  to  6 P.M.  at  so  much  a day  instead  of  the  more 
flexible  piecework  basis.  By  the  late  1850’s,  moderate-sized  shoe 
factories  were  being  built  in  Lynn,  in  HaverhiU,  and  also  at 
Marblehead  where  Joseph  B.  Bassett  had  built  up  a Hvely  industry 
after  that  1846  gale  had  taken  the  town’s  heart  out  of  Grand 
Banks  fishing.  There  was  a growing  tendency  of  the  industry  to 
center  in  those  locahties  instead  of  out  through  the  scattered 
towns;  incidentally,  the  rates  of  pay  were  lower  than  in  other 
towns  or  in  other  industries.  Early  in  i860,  the  operators  an- 
nounced a further  cut  in  pay;  thereupon  Marblehead  and  then 
Lynn  workers  went  on  strike,  staging  huge  parades.  After  six 
weeks,  however,  they  returned  to  work  without  having  improved 
their  situation. 

Probably  the  most  unusual  industrial  event  in  Essex  County 
was  the  sudden  development  of  the  great  textile  center  of  Law- 
rence where  the  Merrimack  had  flowed  between  quiet  meadows 
a few  years  before.  A group  of  Massachusetts  business  men,  with 
fortunes  made  principally  in  Boston’s  foreign  trade,  formed  the 
Essex  Company  in  the  mid-i  840’s  to  dam  the  river  and  furnish 
water  power  for  another  textile  center  such  as  they  had  already 
developed  at  Lowell  further  up  the  river.  The  resultant  settlement 
was  named  for  Abbot  Lawrence,  whose  $100,000  investment  was 
the  heaviest. 

By  the  late  1840’s,  with  the  dam  complete,  new  textile  mills 
came  into  existence,  backed  by  more  of  that  same  Boston  capital. 
Unlike  Lowell  which  centered  on  cotton  goods,  Lawrence  went 
in  primarily  for  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  and  would  before  long 
attain  national  primacy  in  that  field.  The  first  new  Lawrence  mills 
in  action  were  the  Bay  State,  whose  340  looms,  fifty-three  sets  of 
cards,  and  1700  workers  were  already  producing  a million  dollars 
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worth  of  long  shawls  by  1850.  This  pioneer  concern  went  under 
in  the  1857  panic,  like  so  many  other  American  ventures,  but 
was  reorganized  as  the  Washington  Mills  in  1859.  Its  executive 
direction  on  the  spot  was  in  the  capable  hands  of  Gustavus  Vasa 
Fox,  who  after  rising  to  lieutenant  in  the  regular  navy,  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  politically  potent  Levi  Woodbury.  Before 
long,  he  would  be  down  at  Washington  as  the  first  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  in  cooperation  with  Secretary  Gideon  Welles, 
would  have  much  to  do  with  the  Navy’s  wartime  success. 

Even  larger  than  the  Bay  State-Washington  plant  were  the  Pa- 
cific Mills,  Essex  County’s  biggest  industrial  estabhshment  and 
ultimately  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  nation.  Abbot  Lawrence, 
in  addition  to  investing  in  the  dam-building  Essex  Company,  was 
one  of  its  heaviest  stockholders.  By  i860,  it  had  105,000  spin- 
dles, 2500  looms,  and  2200  hands.  It  used  $450,000  worth  of 
wool,  $250,000  worth  of  cotton,  $60,000  worth  of  madder,  and 
$65,000  worth  of  coal  and  oil  to  produce  $2,700,000  worth  of 
woolen  and  cotton  goods.  There  were  still  other  concerns  utilizing 
the  new  water  power  at  Lawrence,  including  the  Atlantic  Mills 
and  also  the  Pemberton  Mills  which,  recently  reopened  after  the 
1857  depression,  had  the  industry’s  worst  disaster  early  in  i860 
— some  of  the  iron  posts  supporting  the  factory  gave  way  and  it 
collapsed  on  the  600  employees,  killing  nearly  a hundred  of  them. 

In  contrast  to  Salem,  Lynn,  Haverhill,  and  other  Essex  County 
centers  with  two  centuries  or  more  of  history  behind  them,  Law- 
rence quickly  had  a very  heavy  foreign  population — ^its  forty-one 
percent  was  the  largest  proportion  in  all  Massachusetts  and  about 
double  the  average  for  the  whole  country.  The  town  was  just 
coming  into  being  when  the  refugees  from  Ireland’s  potato  fam- 
ine began  to  reach  America,  and  it  was  natural  that  they  moved  in- 
to the  vacuum.  In  later  days,  the  French  Canadians,  the  Germans, 
and  then  the  southern  Europeans  would  also  come  to  Lawrence 
to  make  it  a very  real  melting  pot. 

Essex  County  had  many  smaller  industries,  some  fairly  distinc- 
tive. Amesbury  won  a national  reputation  for  the  quality  of  its 
carriages.  North  Andover  was  entering  on  long  success  in  pro- 
ducing textile  machinery,  just  as  Beverly  would  later  become  a 
center  of  shoe  machinery.  Lawrence,  along  with  its  textile  plants. 
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had  six  large  paper  mills.  One  firm  in  Newburyport  was  convert- 
ing 800,000  horns  into  dress  combs.  Wenham  ice  became  known 
even  in  distant  lands,  and  five  Rockport  quarries  were  shipping 
granite  all  along  the  coast. 

By  the  end  of  the  century,  the  county’s  industry  continued  to 
grow,  while  its  shipping  kept  dwindhng  away.  The  value  of  its 
industrial  output  had  grown  from  forty  million  dollars  in  i860 
to  $166  million  in  1900;  Lawrence  at  forty-four  million  and  Lynn 
at  forty-one  million  dollars  would  each  produce  more  than  the 
whole  county  had  turned  out  four  decades  earlier,  while  Haver- 
hill and  Salem  had  respectable  totals  at  twenty-four  and  twelve 
million  dollars  respectively.  In  the  meantime,  normal  shipping 
movements  except  along  the  coast  and  up  to  British  North  Ameri- 
ca had  shrunk  away  to  almost  nothing.  In  nostalgic  retrospect,  the 
Salem  historians  had  recorded  the  last  arrivals  from  one  distant 
region  after  another — from  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  in  the 
summer  of  i860;  from  Paraguay  in  1861;  from  Zanzibar  in 
1870;  from  West  Africa  in  1873;  and  from  Cayenne  in  1877, 
when  the  arrival  of  the  schooner  Mattie  E.  on  March  21st  “closed 
the  foreign  trade  of  Salem.”  Even  at  Boston  and  New  York  where 
Salem-owned  vessels  continued  on  a little  longer,  the  end  had 
finally  come.  Gloucester  alone  was  upholding  the  Essex  County 
reputation  afloat;  in  1900  its  ninety-odd  million  pounds  of  fish, 
about  even  divided  between  fresh  and  salted,  was  still  in  first 
place,  but  Boston  was  about  to  overtake  it.  And,  in  the  meantime, 
Kiphng’s  Captains  Courageous  was  reminding  the  world  that 
Essex  County’s  achievements  were  not  limited  to  the  making  of 
shoes  or  broadcloth. 


RAILROADS  IN  ESSEX  COUNTY  A CENTURY  AGO 
By  Charles  J.  Kennedy 

The  steam  railroad,  entering  its  twenty-fourth  year  of  service 
in  Essex  County  in  1859,  no  longer  was  a novelty;  it  had  already 
created  a great  change  in  the  lives  of  the  people,  and  rail  transpor- 
tation was  accepted  as  a necessity.^  Except  for  the  dwindling 
number  of  boats  in  coastal  service,  the  railroad  provided  the  only 
form  of  public  transportation.  Nearly  all  of  the  stage  coaches  and 
for-hire  freight  wagons  had  retreated  to  way  stations  and  rail  heads 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  where  they  served  as  feeders  to  the 
new  iron  horse.  In  fact,  there  were  so  many  rail  lines  in  Essex 
County  that  perhaps  no  other  place  in  the  country  with  a similar 
area  and  a scattered  population  of  less  than  165,000  enjoyed  a 
comparable  railroad  network.  Only  six  small  villages  were  more 
than  a mile  from  a railroad  and  they  were  only  approximately 
three  miles  distant.^  Few  farmers  lived  as  far.  as  five  miles  from  a 
railroad.  The  network  was  complete  except  for  the  later  construc- 
tion of  four  very  short  branches  and  a narrow  gauge  commuters’ 
line  between  Lynn  and  Boston.  The  novelty  of  the  steam  rail- 
road was  gone;  even  the  newspapers  made  few  comments  about  it. 

The  railroad  network  in  Essex  County  consisted  of  two  trunk 
lines,  the  Eastern  and  the  Boston  & Maine,  and  eight  crosslines, 
each  owned  by  a separate  corporation.  The  only  crossline  still 
operated  independently  was  the  Newburyport  and  it  was  to  be 
leased  by  the  Boston  & Maine  in  early  i860.  The  owners  of  each 
of  the  other  small  lines,  except  the  Danvers  and  the  Salem  & 
Lowell,  had  at  some  time  operated  their  own  properties  before 

1.  This  article  was  made  possible  by  a research  grant  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  and  from  material  used  in  a forthcoming  volume  on  the 
history  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  System.  The  research  is  based 
upon  company  records,  correspondence,  reports,  periodicals,  and  miscel- 
laneous items  deposited  at  the  Boston  and  Maine  headquarters,  Essex 
Institute,  Baker  Library  of  Harvard  University,  Bureau  of  Railway  Econom- 
ics (Association  of  American  Railroads),  and  the  New  Hampshire  Histori- 
cal Society. 

2.  George  B.  Parrott,  under  the  direction  of  Samuel  Nott,  Map  of 
Essex  Or  Part  of  Middlesex  Counties,  Showing  the  Rail  Road  Route  between 
Salem,  Lowell,  Boston  6-  Lawrence  (Boston,  1848);  Henry  F.  Walling, 
Topographical  Map  of  Essex  County,  1856  (Deposited  at  Essex  Institute). 
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leasing  them  to  larger  roads.^  Local  residents  in  1859  often  re- 
ferred to  the  various  roads  by  the  names  of  the  owners,  rather  than 
the  operators,  just  as  some  people  today  refer  to  the  Boston  & 
Albany,  which  has  been  operated  by  the  New  York  Central  for 
sixty  years.  The  Essex  County  railroads  in  1859  were  as  follows: 


Corporate  Owner 
Eastern  Rail-road  Company 
Essex  Rail-road  Company 
South  Reading  Branch  Railroad 
Saugus  Branch  Railroad  Com- 
pany 

Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 
Danvers  Railroad  Company 
Newburyport  Railroad  Company 


Operator 

Eastern  Rail-road  Company 
Eastern  Rail-road  Company 
Eastern  Rail-road  Company 
Eastern  Rail-road  Company 

Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 
Newburyport  Railroad  Com- 
pany 

Boston  and  Lowell  Rail-road 
Corporation 

Boston  and  Lowell  Rail-road 
Corporation 

Concord  Railroad  Corporation 


Salem  and  Lowell  Railroad  Com- 
pany 

Lowell  and  Lawrence  Railroad 
Company 

Manchester  and  Lawrence  Rail- 
road 

The  Eastern  also  owned  and  operated  branches  to  Marblehead, 
Gloucester,  Sahsbury,  and  Wenham  Pond,  the  latter  for  use 
only  during  the  ice  harvesting  season. 

The  cities  of  Salem  and  Lawrence  were  the  chief  rail  centers. 
The  imposing  granite  depot  in  Salem  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Eastern  Rail-road  and  was  the  scene  for  sixty-two  passenger  trains 
arriving  and  departing  daily  on  the  Eastern,  the  Essex,  the  South 
Reading  Branch,  and  the  Salem  & Lowell  railroads.  In  Lawrence, 
the  Boston  & Maine  made  connections  with  the  Essex,  the  Man- 
chester & Lawrence,  and  the  Lowell  & Lawrence,  which  in  turn 
were  crosshnes  to  their  respective  operators. 

The  crosshnes  brought  rail  service  either  to  or  closer  to  one- 
third  of  the  settlements  in  the  county  between  1848  and  1854. 
The  promoters  of  the  Essex,  the  first  to  commence  construction, 

3.  Technically,  the  Manchester  & Lawrence  was  contracted  to  the  Con- 
cord R.R.  The  Salem  & Lowell  was  contracted  to  the  Lowell  & Lawrence 
until  1858  when  both  roads  were  leased  to  the  Boston  & Lowell.  Except 
in  the  hst  of  corporations  we  are  substituting  an  ampersand  in  company 
titles  to  facilitate  readabihty. 
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prevailed  upon  the  Eastern  to  finance  a line  between  Salem  and 
Lawrence  that  would  divert  business  from  the  Boston  & Maine. 
Unable  to  attract  sufficient  traffic  to  operate  independently,  the 
Essex  stockholders  leased  their  property  to  the  Eastern,  which  also 
lost  money  on  the  operation.  The  Lowell  & Lawrence  was  a cross- 
line  between  the  named  cities.  The  Salem  & Lowell,  owned  prin- 
cipally by  Stephen  C.  Phillips  of  Salem,  built  a track  between 
South  Danvers  (now  Peabody)  and  Tewksbury  on  the  Lowell  & 
Lawrence  and  immediately  contracted  the  property  to  the  Lowell 
& Lawrence.  The  latter  operated  cars  the  complete  distance  be- 
tween Lowell  and  Salem,  diverting  from  the  Boston  & Lowell  the 
shipment  of  much  coal,  lumber,  door  frames,  and  window  frames 
that  previously  had  been  brought  into  Massachusetts  via  the  port 
of  Boston.  In  1858,  the  Boston  & Lowell  leased  both  the  Lowell 
& Lawrence  and  the  Salem  & Lowell  to  ehminate  this  and  other 
competition.  The  Saugus  (originally  a crossline  between  Lynn 
Common  and  Malden  on  the  Boston  & Maine)  and  the  South 
Reading  Branch  were  acquired  by  the  Eastern  to  prevent  diversion 
of  its  main-line  traffic.  The  Eastern  extended  the  track  of  the  Sau- 
gus, making  it  an  alternate  route  to  Boston  in  1854.  Since  the 
South  Reading  Branch  diverted  business  from  Eastern’s  main 
line  and  could  not  be  operated  profitably,  the  Eastern  wanted  to 
operate  only  one  train  daily  over  the  Branch.  For  several  years, 
however,  the  legislature  required  the  daily  operation  of  one  freight 
and  four  passenger  trains.  The  Danvers  and  the  Newburyport 
railroads  furnished  a route  through  the  heart  of  Essex  County, 
connecting  Newburyport  and  Bradford  with  South  Reading  (now 
Wakefield  Junction).  Through  the  adroit  leadership  of  N.  D. 
Northend,  a few  small  businessmen  maneuvered  the  Boston  & 
Maine  and  the  Eastern  managements  into  a brief  period  of  mutual 
mistrust  and  then  persuaded  the  Boston  & Maine  to  lease  the 
Danvers  and  make  exclusive  connections  with  the  Newburyport 
Railroad  trains.  Of  the  eight  crosslines,  the  Manchester  & Law- 
rence was  the  only  one  that  operated  profitably  for  a few  years  be- 
fore contracting  its  property  to  another  road.  Significantly,  during 
those  few  years  the  earnings  of  the  Manchester  & Lawrence  were 
possible  only  because  of  an  agreement  with  its  competitors  where- 
by they  guaranteed  traffic  and  earnings.  Thus,  not  one  of  the 
crosshnes  developed  enough  traffic  to  justify  construction  although 
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they  did  bring  service  to  a number  of  communities.^ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  crosshnes  had  so  httle  traffic.  When 
they  w^ere  first  projected  in  the  ’forties  there  w^as  very  little  poten- 
tial traffic  other  than  the  hmited  number  of  farmers.  The  census 
of  1840  shows  that  one-half  of  the  working  population  in  Essex 
County  was  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  most  of  those  persons 
lived  along  the  routes  of  the  Boston  & Maine  and  the  Eastern, 
still  under  construction.  These  two  roads,  becoming  trunk  lines 
between  Boston  and  stations  in  Maine,  accentuated  the  trend  of 
manufacturing  development  in  the  towns  they  served.  This  pre- 
cluded sufficient  business  for  any  of  these  crosslines  to  meet  both 
operating  expenses  and  fixed  charges,  let  alone  pay  any  dividends. 
Because  of  a combination  of  circumstances  and  the  aggressiveness 
of  local  men  hke  Edward  Crane  of  Lawrence,  Thomas  P.  Pingree 
and  Stephen  Phillips  of  Salem,  and  N.  D.  Northend,  the  larger 
roads  assumed  the  financial  burden  of  operating  each  crossroad 
and  either  buying  out  or  paying  a guaranteed  rent  to  the  local  in- 
vestors. Essex  County  thereby  came  to  have  a very  complete  rail 
network  at  an  early  date. 

The  advent  of  the  new  transportation  in  Essex  County,  as  well 
as  in  the  nation  in  general,  had  brought  about  a three-fold  re- 
sult. First,  “locomotion”  became  a new  factor  in  the  fives  of  many 
people.  Not  merely  the  wealthy,  but  “the  poor  and  laboring  classes” 
could  travel  to  distant  Boston,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  or  Portsmouth 
for  business,  a visit,  or  an  outing  and  return  within  a single  day. 
Furthermore,  as  stated  by  one  orator,  “Railroads  are  the  great  level- 
ler of  the  age.  They  are  democratic  in  their  tendency,  and  level 
upwards,  bringing  the  poor  and  laboring  classes  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  the  rich.”^  Locomotion  was  so  popular  that  in  New 
England,  at  least,  the  amount  of  travel  to  and  from  the  larger 
communities  usually  trebled  within  a year  or  two  after  a railroad 
was  opened. 

Another  effect  of  the  railroad  boom  of  the  ’forties  and  early 
’fifties  was  the  expansion  of  internal  markets.  Manufacturers  and 
traders  found  the  railroads,  competing  with  each  other,  eager  to 
assist  with  attractive  rates.  In  turn,  the  increasing  population,  the 

4.  Charles  J.  Kennedy,  “The  Eastern  Rail-road  Company  to  1855,”  The 
Business  History  Review,  XXXI  (1957),  1 07-1 14. 

5.  General  O.  J.  Veile  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  as  paraphrased  by 
American  Railway  Times,  Jan.  10,  1850. 
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general  growth  of  manufacturing  and  trade,  and  the  commerciali- 
zation of  agriculture  stimulated  railroad  construction.  Also,  the 
general  upward  trend  of  prices  encouraged  business  and  thus  in- 
directly benefited  the  railroads.  Without  the  railroad  the  expan- 
sion of  business  would  have  been  very  limited.  Especially  out- 
standing was  the  launching  of  the  city  of  Lawrence,  one  of  the 
earliest  communities  in  the  United  States  planned  and  developed 
as  an  industrial  city.  Its  rapid  progress  was  facilitated  by  the  Bos- 
ton & Maine  Railroad  when  its  management  relocated  its  main 
line  in  1848  to  pass  through  the  new  industrial  community.  By 
1859,  Lawrence  rivaled  Lowell  both  in  textile  mills  and  in  rail- 
road activity,  offering  direct  rail  service  to  the  port  cities  of  Bos- 
ton, Salem,  and  Newburyport  as  well  as  to  the  interior  cities  of 
Lowell,  Manchester,  and  Dover.  The  growth  of  a wide  variety  of 
businesses  was  stimulated  in  the  coastal  cities  of  Lynn,  Salem,  and 
Newburyport  because  of  the  expanded  market  area  that  the  rail- 
roads made  possible.  Of  special  interest  was  the  new  development 
of  the  coal  trade.  The  Essex  Rail-road  and  connecting  lines  en- 
abled coal  dealers  to  make  Phillips  wharf  in  Salem  an  entrepot  of 
the  coal  trade  with  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Manchester,  and  Concord. 
Rail  facihties  on  Phillips  wharf,  completed  in  1858,  provided 
for  the  simultaneous  unloading  of  fifteen  vessels.® 

The  third  contribution  of  the  railroad  to  Essex  County  by  1859 
was  its  influence  on  the  level  of  hving.  A careful  estimate  of  in- 
come in  the  United  States  reveals  a 50  per  cent  increase  in  pur- 
chasing power  between  1839  and  1859  on  an  average  for  each 
person.'^  The  residents  of  Essex  County  probably  enjoyed  at  least 
the  national  average.  But  statistics  do  not  indicate  the  full  story 
of  a rising  level  of  living.  Now  economically  possible  for  many 
persons  were  excursions  to  the  metropolis  of  Boston,  frequent 
visits  to  relatives  and  friends  who  hved  more  distant  than  a one- 
day’s  journey  by  team,  the  chance  for  a home  several  miles  from 
one’s  work,  and  the  purchase  of  all  sorts  of  new  commodities.  Also, 
for  a young  man  the  railroads  offered  new  occupations  with  good 
pay  and  prestige  as  a locomotive  engineer,  fireman,  conductor, 
station  agent,  or  even  a brakeman,  with  the  chance  of  rising  to 

6.  Salem  Gazette,  Apr.  5,  1859. 

7.  Robert  F.  Martin,  National  Income  in  the  United  States,  1799- 
1938  (New  York,  1939),  p.  6. 
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master  mechanic,  master  of  transportation,  or  superintendent.  In- 
vestors, large  and  small,  likewise,  were  able  to  expand  their  in- 
come by  selecting  the  better  investments  in  the  railroad  field,  such 
as  the  Boston  & Maine  and  the  Boston  & Lowell. 

The  early  railroad  history  and  even  the  preceding  turnpike  his- 
tory of  Essex  County  was  definitely  influenced  by  the  growth  of 
Boston,  which  in  the  ’fifties  was  the  hub  of  the  largest  rail  net- 
work in  the  United  States.  Local  railroad  enthusiasts  of  that  gen- 
eration liked  to  point  out  that  Boston  rather  than  other  seaports 
had  become  the  metropolis  of  New  England  and,  except  for  New 
York,  was  the  most  active  port  of  the  United  States  because  of 
the  deliberate  effort  of  a few  railroad  builders.  As  a matter  of  self- 
preservation,  they  would  add,  business  leaders  of  Salem,  New 
buryport,  and  other  ports  from  Maine  to  Connecticut  likewise 
built  railroads  into  the  interior  during  the  ’forties  and  ’fifties,  de- 
termined that  their  communities  should  not  wither  away  because 
of  the  magnetic  power  of  the  iron  rails  drawing  industry  and  trade 
to  Boston.  Actually,  the  mercantile  business  in  Salem  was  already 
shifting  to  Boston  before  the  opening  of  the  Eastern  Rail-road  and 
the  shift  was  merely  accentuated  by  the  advent  of  the  railroad. 
The  effort  of  Salem  businessmen  to  turn  the  tide  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Salem  & Lowell  and  the  Essex  was  unsuccessful.  The 
future  of  Essex  County  lay  first  in  the  development  of  manufac- 
turing, particularly  in  Lawrence,  Newburyport,  Salem,  and  Lynn, 
and  second  in  the  expansion  of  Greater  Boston.  In  the  1840’s 
and  1850’s  the  railroad  boom  stimulated  the  growth  of  towns 
within  nine  or  ten  miles  of  downtown  Boston,  the  extent  of  eco- 
nomical commuter  fares.  Lynn  was  within  that  radius  and  began 
to  think  of  itself  as  a part  of  Greater  Boston.  New  suburbs  sudden- 
ly grew  on  all  three  sides  of  Boston.  At  least  fourteen  “railroad  vil- 
lages,” including  Saugus,  mushroomed  from  insignificant  ham- 
lets by  the  mid-fifties  as  a result  of  very  low  commuter  fares  that 
encouraged  the  native-born  Bostonians  to  build  homes  in  new  resi- 
dential developments  and  commute  on  the  steam  railroad.  By 
1855,  more  than  half  of  Boston’s  residents  were  foreign  born,  in- 
dicating that  many  natives  had  become  commuters.  Southern 
Essex  County  was  on  the  periphery  of  that  expansion.® 

American  Railway  Times,  Apr.  25,  1850; -Boston  Journal,  Mar.  3, 
1855;  Boston  Transcript,  Apr.  4,  1855;  Salem  Gazette,  Apr.  15,  1859; 
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To  a twentieth-century  visitor  the  locomotives  and  cars  of  a cen- 
tury ago  would  have  seemed  small  and  uncomfortable  and  the 
track  very  light  of  weight.  But  to  men  living  in  1859,  who  only 
twenty-four  years  earlier  had  been  completely  dependent  upon 
stage  coaches  and  freight  wagons  for  public  transportation,  the 
railroad  was  a marvelous  improvement,  rapid  and  comfortable  by 
comparison  and  very  much  cheaper.  The  tracks  were  the  same 
gauge  then  as  now,  but  most  of  the  rails  in  Essex  County  weighed 
less  than  fifty  pounds  to  the  yard.  The  Boston  & Maine  and  the 
Eastern,  both  under  able  superintendents,  had  better  than  the 
average  quality  of  roadbed,  although  still  leaving  much  to  be  de- 
sired. Crossties  were  untreated  because  it  was  less  expensive  to 
replace  them  frequently.® 

Locomotives  were  small  but  a few  old  wood  burners  converted 
to  coal  and  the  more  recent  engines  with  outside  connecting  rods 
were  a great  improvement  over  the  locomotives  of  the  ’forties.^® 
Their  brass  fittings  and  colorful  trim  and  the  bright  yellow  cars 
of  the  Eastern  were  the  delight  of  the  boys  and  continued  to  stir 
the  older  folk  who  recalled  the  first  trains  they  had  seen.  Wood 
was  still  the  common  fuel,  and  “wooding  up”  the  engine  at  fre- 
quent stops  was  always  a lively  performance. 

The  passenger  cars  were  the  shape  of  a modern  box  car  with 
unattractive  windows  adding  little  to  the  utihtarian  appearance. 
Ventilation  and  heating  were  unsolved  problems.  The  best  ar- 
rangement to  remove  stale  air  yet  devised  consisted  of  small  holes 
in  the  walls  above  the  windows  where,  unfortunately,  in  the  win- 
ter too  much  of  the  heat  furnished  by  the  stove  in  the  middle  of 
the  car  likewise  escaped.  After  dark,  passengers  in  only  a few  of 
the  approximately  forty  seats  were  able  to  read  a newspaper  by 
the  light  of  the  new  kerosene  lamps,  which  were  so  inadequate 
that  the  conductor  carried  a lantern  to  take  up  tickets.  The  more 
recent  type  of  car  used  by  the  Eastern  had  six-wheel  trucks,  re- 
puted to  be  safer.  All  coaches  were  made  of  wood;  an  experi- 
mental car  of  double  plates  of  iron  tried  out  on  the  Boston  & 

Charles  H.  P.  Copeland,  “To  the  Farthest  Port  of  the  Rich  East,”  Ameri- 
can Heritage,  VI  (February  I955)> 

g.  American  Railway  Times,  Nov.  20,  1858,  May  21,  1859;  Boston  & 
Maine  R.R.,  Annual  Report,  1852,  p.  4. 

10.  American  Railway  Times,  Feb.  26,  1852,  Feb.  19,  1859,  May  6, 
i860;  Eastern  R.R.,  Annual  Report,  1859,  p.  12. 
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Maine  in  the  late  'fifties  did  not  prove  to  be  economical.  A few 
cars  were  elaborately  furnished.  The  Eastern  had  a parlor  car  with 
silk  curtains,  swivel  seats,  silver-plated  spitoons,  and  red  plush 
carpets  as  early  as  1846.^^  By  1859,  however,  its  equipment  was 
generally  neglected  and  out  of  date  because  of  the  weakened 
financial  condition  of  the  company.  The  Boston  & Maine  likewise 
used  its  equipment  as  long  as  it  would  hold  together,  although  that 
company  was  one  of  the  strongest  roads  financially. 

The  freight  cars  were  exceedingly  small.  The  more  recent  ones 
had  eight  wheels  but  many  cars  were  older  with  only  four  wheels 
and  holding  only  seven  tons  of  most  kinds  of  merchandise.  The 
longer  cars,  then  called  long-house  merchandise  cars  or  double 
freight  cars,  were  more  efficient.  Both  freight  and  passenger  cars 
were  joined  by  a link  and  pin  hitch  on  the  end  of  a light  weight 
drawbar  called  a “frog  mouth.”  They  were  exceedingly  dangerous 
to  operate  and  the  accident  rate  among  brakemen  was  quite  high. 

Many  operating  practices  would  appear  very  unwise  to  us.  It 
is  remarkable  that  accidents  were  not  more  frequent,  indicating 
that  generally  railroad  employees  were  careful.  The  'fifties  had 
seen  considerable  improvement  in  operating  practices,  such  as  flag- 
ging approaching  trains  when  one  train  had  stopped,  frequent 
inspection  of  wheels,  axles,  brakes,  and  springs  by  the  conductor 
himself,  at  least  on  the  Boston  & Maine.  It  was  not  considered 
unsafe,  however,  to  make  flying  switches  of  loaded  passenger  cars. 
Some  crews  would  uncouple  a loaded  passenger  car  from  the  rear 
of  a train  while  the  train  was  in  motion,  and  as  the  engine  steamed 
ahead  with  the  other  cars,  a switch  would  be  thrown  and  the  free 
car  would  ride  onto  a separate  track,  where  it  was  coupled  to  a 
waiting  locomotive  to  finish  its  journey  on  a branch  line.^^ 

The  telegraph  was  first  installed  along  the  Eastern  Rail-road's 
right-of-way  in  1847,  only  three  years  after  its  first  introduction 
in  the  United  States.  Yet,  it  still  was  not  used  to  dispatch  trains 
on  either  the  Boston  & Maine  or  the  Eastern  by  1859,  primarily 
because  it  was  considered  to  be  too  expensive  to  man  all  stations 

11.  Boston  & Maine  R.R.,  “Directors'  Minutes,”  May  8,  1855;  [E-  G. 
Young],  “The  Development  of  the  American  Railway  Passenger  Car,” 
Bulletin  of  the  Railway  and  Locomotive  Historical  Society,  XXXII  (1933), 
46. 

12.  Francis  B.  C.  Bradlee,  The  Eastern  Railroad  (Salem,  1917),  p.  48. 
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with  railroad  telegraphers.  In  emergencies,  however,  telegraphic 
messages  generally  but  not  always  were  used. 

New  England  railroad  executives  were  optimistic  in  1859. 
Most  roads  showed  an  increase  in  passenger  and  freight  traffic 
for  the  first  time  since  the  sudden  decline  in  1855.  Because  of 
the  extensive  commuter  traffic  on  both  the  Boston  & Maine  and 
the  Eastern,  their  number  of  passenger-miles  had  not  decreased  to 
the  extent  it  had  on  many  roads.  Nevertheless,  both  roads  suf- 
fered a decrease  in  their  net  income.  Their  officials  had  been 
struggling  with  the  problem  of  reducing  operating  costs  during 
a period  of  rising  prices  without  materially  increasing  passenger 
fares  or  freight  rates. The  optimism  of  1859  was  reflected  in 
the  increase  of  stock  market  prices.  Boston  & Maine  stock  was 
traded  at  par  and  the  Eastern  stock  began  a definite  upward  climb 
from  its  low  position  following  the  stockholders’  loss  of  confidence 
in  1855. 

The  chief  executives  of  the  four  main  lines  operating  in 
Essex  County  were  elected  to  their  positions  between  1856  and 
1858.  They  were  widely  known  in  New  England  as  dynamic  busi- 
ness leaders,  sometimes  clashing  as  they  strove  to  make  their 
respective  roads  more  profitable.  The  newest  and  apparently  the 
least  enterprising  was  President  George  Morgan  Browne  of  the 
Eastern  Rail-road.  Samuel  Hooper,  the  chief  stockholder,  un- 
doubtedly was  more  important  in  formulating  the  major  policies 
of  the  company.  President  Francis  Cogswell  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine,  an  attorney,  was  very  capable  in  handling  complex  inter- 
line relations.  Francis  B.  Crowninshield  and  George  Stark  were 
president  and  manager,  respectively,  of  both  the  Boston  & Lowell 
and  the  Nashua  & Lowell,  the  two  corporations  being  operated  as 
a partnership.  Both  men  were  quite  aggressive  and  made  a good 
team.  They  wanted  very  much  to  unite  their  corporations  and 
five  other  railroads  to  form  a fine  between  Boston  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  under  their  management.  President  N.  G.  Up- 
ham  and  Superintendent  Joseph  Gilmore  of  the  Concord  likewise 
worked  well  together.  Gilmore  was  an  efficient  leader  both  in 
business  and  politics,  dominating  the  Concord  directors  and  rising 
rapidly  in  the  New  Hampshire  legislature. 

1^.  American  Railway  Times,  Nov.  8,  1855,  May  8,  1856,  Nov.  14, 
1857,  Oct.  15,  1859. 
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In  1859,  all  of  these  men,  except  Browne  and  Hooper  of  the 
Eastern,  were  engaged  in  a heated  argument  in  the  form  of  public 
letters  and  pamphlets  over  an  involved  question  of  dividing  inter- 
line freight  and  passenger  rates.  The  Eastern  was  included  be- 
cause its  management  agreed  to  participate  in  the  Boston  & 
Maine  strategy  of  forcing  the  Concord  to  accept  a lower  percentage 
of  interline  rates.  Since  the  Eastern  agreed  not  to  grant  favorable 
rates  or  trackage  rights  to  the  Concord  at  Portsmouth  or  Salem, 
the  Concord  could  reach  Boston  only  over  the  direct  routes  pro- 
vided by  the  Boston  & Maine  and  the  Boston  & Lowell.  Shippers 
and  passengers  using  more  than  one  railroad  in  a single  trip  paid 
only  one  price.  The  payment  was  divided  bet^^een  the  various  rail- 
roads performing  the  service  according  to  agreements  on  what- 
ever basis  they  chose  to  use.  The  state  governments  would  not  in- 
terfere except  to  appoint  referees  to  arbitrate  if  the  railroad  man- 
agements could  not  agree.  (The  federal  government  did  not  claim 
jurisdiction  until  much  later).  How  much  any  one  of  these  rail- 
roads could  obtain  in  the  “division”  of  the  “through  rates”  made 
considerable  difference  in  the  annual  net  income  of  that  company. 
The  contest  was  an  exciting  struggle  led  by  Cogswell  to  break  the 
dominating  position  of  the  Concord  in  the  division  of  interline 
rates.  Although  the  referees  in  September  of  1859  voted  against 
Cogswell’s  position  he  solidified  the  opposition  of  the  roads  termi- 
nating in  Boston  against  the  demands  of  the  “upper”  roads  in 
rate  matters.^^ 

This  spectacular  contest  added  to  the  transportation  conversa- 
tion of  the  day,  more  particularly  in  Lawrence  than  elsewhere  in 
Essex  County.  Of  course,  every  man  had  his  opinion  about  the  rail- 
road he  had  to  use.  Rates  might  seem  too  high,  the  service  could 
be  better,  dividends  were  too  low,  and  surely  his  share  of  railroad 
stock  should  bring  a higher  price  in  the  market.  The  reputation 
of  the  managements  undoubtedly  was  frequently  discussed  and  a 
variety  of  opinions  were  expressed  about  any  one  road  but  they  do 

14.  Charles  J.  Kennedy,  “The  Eastern  Rail-road  Company,  1855-1884,” 
The  Business  History  Review,  XXXI  (i957)»  183-184;  Railroad  Contro- 
versy: Containing  A Copy  of  the  Contract  between  the  Boston  & Maine, 
and  Boston  £r  Lowell,  and  Nashua  and  Lowell  Railroads,  with  Correspond- 
ence and  Documents  Relating  Thereto  (Concord,  N.  H.,  1859);  Boston 
& Maine  Contract  File,  Nos.  95,  112;  Boston  & Lowell  Contract  Book,  I, 

310-311. 
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do  not  always  reveal  the  actual  quality  of  the  management.  Man- 
agements can  he  appraised  scientifically  on  a comparative  basis, 
however,  and  a current  study,  still  in  progress,  reaches  the  follow- 
ing conclusions.  Among  fifteen  major  roads  in  northern  New  Eng- 
land the  Boston  & Maine  ranked  first,  the  combined  Boston  & 
Lowell  and  Nashua  & Lowell  management  second,  the  Concord 
sixth,  and  the  Eastern  next  to  poorest. 

What  many  people  talked  about  regarding  transportation  may 
be  suggested  by  the  following  items  in  the  Salem  Gazette  during 
1859:  an  ice  boat  built  in  New  York  to  sail  up  the  frozen  Missis- 
sippi River;  a balloon  ascension  from  St.  Louis  to  upper  New  York 
at  the  average  speed  of  57  miles  per  hour  with  the  speculation 
that  a trans-atlantic  balloon  trip  might  be  the  next  goal;  the  argu- 
ment over  proposals  for  one  or  two  railroads  to  the  Pacific;  the 
spirited  debate  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  over  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  at  public  expense;  optimistic  remarks 
about  the  financial  improvement  of  the  Eastern  Rail-road;  rail- 
road accidents  (in  other  localities,  none  occurring  in  Essex  Coun- 
ty); the  heavy  summer  travel  of  vacationers  from  the  Boston  area 
on  their  way  to  the  White  Mountains  via  special  cars  on  the  East- 
ern; and  the  proposed  horse  railway  from  Lynn  to  Boston.^® 

The  last  item  was  the  subject  for  several  spirited  sessions  of  the 
Lynn  Board  of  Aldermen  in  May  and  June,  1859,  over  the  route 
to  be  assigned  to  a proposed  horse  railway.  Other  sections  of  Bos- 
ton’s suburbs  had  had  horse  railways  for  several  years  and  a group 
of  Lynn  promoters  obtained  a charter  to  build  one  to  their  town. 
The  project  seemed  feasible.  Lynn  is  only  nine  miles  from  down- 
town Boston,  the  same  distance  as  Newton,  which  was  enjoying 
horse-car  service  for  less  than  half  the  fares  charged  by  a steam 
railroad.  The  Lynn  promoters  emphasized  that  a horse  railway 
would  encourage  settlement  the  entire  length  of  the  line  because 
the  horse  cars  would  stop  anywhere,  whereas  settlements  along 
a steam  railroad  tended  to  cluster  near  the  stations.  Another  ad- 
vantage, they  said,  would  be  the  “salutory  effect”  their  railway 

15.  Based  on  a portion  o£  our  forthcoming  volume  on  the  history  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  System. 

16.  Salem  Gazette,  Feb.  2,  8,  Mar.  8,  15,  18,  Apr.  22,  July  8,  12,  18, 
Sept.  2,  Oct.  28,  1859. 
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would  have  upon  the  price  of  commuter  fares  of  the  Eastern  Rail- 
road. 

The  year  1859  closed  without  a horse  railway  in  Essex  County, 
but  it  was  to  come  within  the  next  two  years,  together  with  com- 
petitive low  fares  by  the  Eastern  to  retain  commuter  traffic.  For 
the  first,  but  not  the  last  time,  the  steam  railroads  of  Boston  were 
facing  a competitor  for  the  commuter  traffic. 

ij.  American  Railway  Times,  June  19,  1856,  Oct.  27,  i860,  Feb.  8, 
1862;  Lynn  News,  Aug.  31,  Sept.  7,  1858,  Feb.  15,  Mar.  i,  15,  22,  June 
I,  15,  1859,  Mar.  21,  i860;  Salem  Gazette,  Apr.  22,  1859. 


“A  MORE  BRACING  MORNING  ATMOSPHERE" 
ARTISTIC  LIFE  IN  SALEM,  1850—1859 
By  Frederic  A.  Share 

Una  spoke  with  somewhat  alarming  fervor  of  her  love  for 
Rome,  and  regret  at  leaving  it.  We  shall  have  done  the  child 
no  good  office  in  bringing  her  here,  if  the  rest  of  her  life  is 
to  he  a dream  of  this  ‘'city  of  the  soul,"  and  an  unsatisfied 
yearning  to  come  back  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  ele- 
vating and  refining  can  really  be  injurious,  and  so  I hope 
that  she  will  always  be  the  better  for  Rome,  even  if  her  life 
should  be  spent  where  there  are  no  pictures,  no  statues, 
nothing  but  the  dryness  and  meagreness  of  a New  England 
village.^ 

Traveling  through  Europe  in  the  1850’s,  out  of  touch  with  Ameri- 
ca, especially  out  of  touch  with  the  “New  England  village"  of 
his  birth,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  unaware  of  the  quiet,  yet 
impressive,  change  taking  place  in  Salem’s  cultural  life.  Haw- 
thorne’s artistic  sensibilities  had  been  greatly  aroused  during  his 
travels  in  Europe.  Indeed,  by  the  time  he  arrived  in  Italy  early  in 
1858,  he  fancied  himself  somewhat  of  a connoisseur.  He  de- 
lighted, not  merely  in  the  galleries,  the  churches,  and  the  monu- 
ments, but  also  in  the  colony  of  artists  resident  in  Rome,  among 
whom  he  made  many  close  friends.  He  never  could  have  imagined 
that  “Old  Sleepy  Salem,"  too,  was  responding  to  a new  enthu- 
siasm for  the  fine  arts,  and  that  the  cultural  desert,  to  which  he 
envisioned  his  family  returning,  was  being  enriched  by  the  very 
people  he  felt  incapable  of  any  artistic  yearnings.  This  awakening 
in  Salem  may  not  have  been  obvious  to  the  casual  observer,  for 
the  activity  was  initiated  on  the  level  of  the  average  man.  Art 
forms  began  to  weave  themselves  into  the  fabric  of  everyday  life, 
their  aristocratic  aura  fading  as  they  became  available  to,  and  de- 
sired by,  a broader  segment  of  Salem  and  Essex  County  society. 

There  was  a deep-rooted  interest  among  Americans  in  art.  This 
interest  did  not  express  itself  in  terms  of  the  Old  Masters,  but 
rather  was  manifest  in  the  number  of  Americans  who  turned  to 
art  on  their  own.  Impressed  by  the  beauties  of  American  scenery, 

I.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Italian  and  French  Notebooks  (Boston,  1899), 
p.  219. 
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anxious  to  record  the  various  modes  of  life  which  were  so  rapidly 
changing,  many  Americans  sketched  or  painted  what  they  saw 
around  them.  They  believed  that  with  the  proper  rudimentary 
instruction  every  man  could  be  an  artist.  They  felt  it  was  easy  to 
paint,  easier  still  to  draw.  At  this  level,  Americans  were  not  seek- 
ing true  artistic  proficiency,  or  even  real  esthetic  development,  but 
rather  they  wanted  to  be  amused.  Drawing,  like  playing  the  piano, 
was  regarded  as  a desirable  accomplishment.  This  attitude  fostered 
a naive  and  undiscriminating  artistic  sensibility  among  Americans, 
but  it  did  at  least  bring  more  Americans  into  some  contact  with 
the  arts,  and  created  a vast  popular  market  for  art,  one  which  was 
exploited  in  Salem  during  the  decade  of  the  ’fifties. 

In  January,  1850,  Robert  Connor  opened  an  Academy  of 
Design  in  Salem.  Connor’s  program  was  directed  primarily  toward 
a career  in  architecture  and  engineering,  but  he  also  proposed 
teaching  water-color  painting,  sketching  from  models,  and  per- 
spective. Salem  ladies  were  attracted  by  this  part  of  the  program. 
Within  a few  months  Connor  created  a special  class  in  drawing 
and  design  for  a limited  number  of  ladies.  Salem  had  proved  re- 
ceptive to  what  Connor  termed  “my  struggle  to  elevate  and  dis- 
seminate a correct  artistic  taste,”^  but  he  soon  learned  that  there 
was  no  money  to  be  made  teaching  fine  arts  in  Salem.  Acknowledg- 
ing this  hard  reality,  he  gave  up  the  drawing  classes  and  concen- 
trated on  architecture  and  engineering.  Nevertheless,  Connor’s 
efforts  had  struck  a responsive  chord  in  the  cultural  life  of  the 
city. 

While  Connor  drifted  into  more  lucrative  fields,  others  per- 
severed in  the  task  of  teaching  Salemites  how  to  draw.  Itinerant 
masters  of  the  drawing  art  arrived  in  town  and  rented  convenient- 
ly located  rooms  as  studios.  Each  had  his  own  particular  system 
which  guaranteed  successful  results  in  a specified  time  or  the 
student’s  money  was  refunded.  Typical,  was  a Mr.  Wood,  who 
arrived  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  equipped  with  a gallery  of  draw- 
ings of  American  scenery,  all  done  after  only  fifteen  lessons.  Com- 
petent drawing  with  Mr.  Wood’s  special  system  was  an  art  “easy 
of  attainment,  and  rapid  in  practice” — important  requisites  for 
popular  appeal.^  Mr.  Wood  was  successful  in  Salem,  extended  his 

2.  Salem  Gazette,  April  5,  1850. 

3.  Salem  Gazette,  September  4,  1852. 
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Stay,  and  returned  in  subsequent  years.  Other  itinerants,  such 
as  “J*  Ferran,  late  of  Paris,”  stayed  long  enough  to  give  one  course 
of  lessons,  and  fled  before  their  guarantees  could  be  tested. 

The  author  of  one  popular  drawing  system,  Joseph  Ropes, 
settled  in  Salem  in  the  early  'fifties.  In  1849,  Ropes  had  published 
a book.  Linear  Perspective  in  Six  Easy  Lessons,  and  it  was  a 
smashing  success.  At  a period  when  drawing  was  advocated  by 
mechanics’  associations,  female  seminaries,  and  as  a popular  and 
profitable  home  diversion.  Ropes  captured  the  essence  of  what 
Americans  were  seeking — simplicity  and  practicality.  Another 
book  soon  followed,  entitled  Progressive  Steps  in  Landscape  Paint- 
ing, which  focused  on  the  particular  subject  most  fascinating  to 
the  drawing  public,  American  scenery.  Ropes  outgrew  Salem,  and 
later  in  the  ’fifties  he  moved  to  Italy.  In  Rome,  he  met  Hawthorne, 
who  was  so  disdainful  of  the  artistic  development  which  Ropes 
had  tried  to  foster  in  Salem.  Ironically,  the  Hawthornes  were 
themselves  addicted  to  the  drawing  fervor.  During  their  travels, 
Mrs.  Hawthorne,  a fine  amateur  painter,  and  her  daughter,  Una, 
took  every  opportunity  to  sketch  the  interesting  sights  they  visited. 
It  was  not  long  after  the  meeting  with  Ropes  that  Una  was  brought 
to  the  brink  of  death  by  an  illness  contracted  while  sketching  in 
the  Colosseum.  Thus,  far  from  America  in  place  and  mood,  the 
Flawthornes  were  closer  to  it  in  spirit  than  they  might  have 
imagined. 

While  sketching  appealed  to  the  creative  instincts  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  they  needed  a more  legitimate  artistic  satisfaction  to 
fulfill  their  higher  cultural  aspirations,  one  which  would  have  all 
the  earmarks  of  sophistication,  yet  which  might  be  absorbed  speed- 
ily. Mid-nineteenth-century  America  presented  a large  market  for 
engravings  and  lithographs.  These  were  considered  genuine  art 
forms,  and  Americans  took  a certain  pride  in  the  availability  of 
such  works  to  the  average  man  at  a reasonable  price.  At  first  Salem 
was  solicited  by  Boston  and  New  York  publishers,  who  marketed 
feature  works  through  itinerant  agents  or  local  booksellers.  An 
early  favorite  in  Salem  was  an  engraved  picture  of  “The  Landing 
of  the  Pilgrims.”  A few  years  later  Salemites  were  attracted 
by  a series  of  Shakespeare  illustrations,  valuable,  claimed  the 
agent,  even  to  those  who  knew  little  about  Shakespeare,  as  ac- 
curate representations  of  an  earlier  historical  epoch.  Lacking 
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esthetic  standards  of  appreciation,  Salemites  were  particularly 
susceptible  to  art  with  a historical  story  to  tell,  reading  it  as  they 
would  a volume  by  Bancroft  or  Motley.  New  York  publishers 
found  they  had  a new  business  on  their  hands.  Some  concentrated 
on  reproductions  of  Old  Masters,  while  others  put  out  timely  or 
literary  themes.  The  itinerant  agent  was  soon  outgrown,  and  local 
bookstores  became  the  established  outlets  for  the  engravings.  Sev- 
eral times  a month  the  Salem  bookstores  received  the  latest  pub- 
lications and  offered  them  to  an  eager  public. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  bookstores,  finding  that  there  was 
money  to  be  made  and  prestige  to  be  gained  by  trading  on  the 
growing  artistic  demands  of  the  Salem  community,  soon  expanded 
their  services.  A full  line  of  artists’  supplies  was  added,  including 
the  finest  colors,  the  latest  types  of  brushes,  and  a complete  stock 
of  frames.  Various  Salem  bookstores  competed  in  the  extravagance 
of  their  claims  to  supremacy  in  this  trade.  Before  long  they  an- 
nounced a wholesale  setup  for  teachers  and  dealers  in  the  more 
remote  towns  of  Essex  County.  J.  E.  Tilton,  the  most  enterprising 
dealer  in  artists’  supplies,  even  became  the  authorized  agent  for 
the  leading  art  journals  of  the  day,  such  as  “The  Crayon”  and 
“The  London  Art  Journal.” 

With  the  increasing  popular  interest  in  art,  the  book  dealer 
found  his  store  transformed  into  an  art  gallery.  High-priced  works 
commissioned  by  leading  Salem  families  from  Boston  or  New  York 
artists  were  often  exhibited  at  a local  bookstore,  so  that  the  pub- 
lic might  have  a look  before  the  work  was  placed  on  the  wall  of  a 
Salem  mansion.  Deserving  amateur  painters  were  allowed  to  ex- 
hibit their  works.  This  was  good  advertising  for  the  store,  and 
served  to  establish  the  store  as  a patron  of  the  arts.  The  same 
people  who  purchased  the  latest  engravings  also  purchased  colors, 
brushes,  and  canvas,  in  order  to  color  the  engravings,  or  make 
their  own  pictures  from  them.  By  exhibiting  the  results,  the  book- 
dealer  encouraged  Salemites  to  paint. 

The  demand  for  popular  art  forms  created  an  autonomous  ar- 
tistic community  in  Salem,  with  headquarters  at  the  establishment 
of  J.  E.  Tilton.  Tilton  had  a shrewd  sense  of  what  Salem  art  lovers 
wanted.  He  developed  a system  which  enabled  one  to  take  an 
engraving  and  transfer  it  into  a painted  reproduction  on  glass. 
With  three  dollars,  a Salem  lady  might  purchase  a packet  of  twelve 
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engravings,  all  guaranteed  suitable  for  Tilton’s  process,  plus  a 
manual  of  instructions  explaining  the  process.  Before  long,  the 
window  of  his  shop  was  full  of  works  done  by  his  methods.  He 
gathered  such  a following  that  he  began  to  publish  his  own  en- 
gravings. A portrait  of  Fremont,  issued  at  the  height  of  the  1856 
political  campaign,  was  an  immediate  success.  Tilton  followed  this 
with  other  timely  portraits  of  political  figures,  in  the  same  size 
and  price  range,  so  that  one  might  make  a collection  of  them.  His 
engraved  scenes  from  Longfellow  poems  added  further  to  his  repu- 
tation, particularly  one  entitled  “Hiawatha’s  Wooing,”  which  was 
copied  by  ladies  all  over  Essex  County  and  inspired  many  free- 
hand pictorial  efforts.  Eventually  Tilton  got  into  the  publication 
of  Old  Masters,  bringing  out  in  the  spring  of  1858  a color  litho- 
graph of  Guido’s  “Beatrice  Cenci.”  At  a dollar  per  copy,  it  proved 
the  most  successful  of  all  his  publications.  At  this  very  time,  a 
refugee  from  Salem  stood  before  the  original  painting  in  Rome, 
exclaiming,  “It  is  the  most  profoundly  wrought  picture  in  the 
world.  . . . The  picture  is  quite  indescribable  and  unaccountable 
in  its  effect.  . . Nathaniel  Hawthorne  never  seemed  to  get 
very  far  away  from  Salem. 

Tilton  correctly  gauged  the  market  for  art  in  Salem,  and  his 
approach  grew  more  sophisticated  as  this  market  matured  during 
the  ’fifties.  He  followed  the  “Beatrice  Cenci”  with  a Correggio 
“Madonna”  which  achieved  equal  success.  “We  are  gratified,” 
wrote  a correspondent  in  the  Salem  Gazette,  “to  see  that  the  in- 
creasing love  for  the  fine  arts  justifies  the  publication  of  such 
classic  pictures.”^  But  Tilton,  like  Ropes,  outgrew  Salem,  and 
moved  to  Boston.  Primarily  a craftsman  and  promoter,  Tilton  had 
little  interest  in  developing  the  love  of  fine  arts  among  the  residents 
of  Salem.  He  recognized  that  they  sought  diversion  and  decora- 
tion, rather  than  art.  These  he  provided  in  a form  inexpensive  and 
readily  understood.  Whether  or  not  Tilton’s  productions  consti- 
tute art  in  our  eyes,  Salemites  in  the  1850’s  did  regard  them  as 
art.  They  sincerely  felt  that  through  the  drawing  school,  the 
pseudo-artistic  systems  of  men  hke  Ropes  and  Tilton,  the  prohfer- 
ation  of  engravings  and  lithographs,  their  cultural  standards  were 
elevated,  and  their  artistic  senses  sharpened. 

4.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  89,  504-5. 

5.  Salem  Register,  March  lo,  1859. 
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Parallel  with  this  growth  of  popular  art  forms,  there  developed 
an  intense  interest  in  photography.  The  daguerreotypist  was  not 
a new  figure  on  the  American  scene,  for  the  first  successful  daguer- 
reotype had  been  taken  in  America  in  October,  1839.  Within  a 
few  years,  every  major  city  and  town  had  a daguerreotype  studio, 
but  not  until  the  ’fifties  were  major  advances  in  the  art  made.  In 
1851,  the  wet  plate  process  was  invented  in  England.  The  daguer- 
reotype soon  yielded  to  the  ambrotype,  which  in  turn  gave  way  to 
the  “tintype.”  Each  step  simplified  the  art  of  photography  and 
brought  more  people  into  the  field.  The  new  techniques  were 
quickly  absorbed  in  America,  and  “daguerreotype  saloons,”  as 
they  were  called,  opened  all  over  the  land. 

In  Salem  the  daguerreotypist  had  been  an  unobtrusive,  yet  im- 
pressive member  of  the  community.  A certain  artistic  atmosphere 
enveloped  the  work  of  men  like  D.  W.  Bowdoin,  who  approached 
their  art  with  great  care  and  passed  on  their  secrets  lovingly  to 
younger  men.  With  the  arrival  of  the  new  techniques  from  Eng- 
land, men  of  artistic  temperament,  like  Bowdoin,  were  driven 
from  the  field,  and  businessmen  took  over.  Salem  became  a battle- 
field over  which  William  Snell  and  D.  A.  Chfford  pummeled  each 
other  with  claims  and  counter-claims.  ClifiEord  began  the  fight  by 
claiming  to  have  exclusive  rights  to  the  ambrotype  process  in 
Essex  County;  Snell  replied  that  he  was  making  ambrotypes  in 
his  studio  every  day,  and,  furthermore,  his  prices  were  lower  than 
Clifford’s!  Cries  of  fraud  came  from  both  sides.  Snell  developed  a 
new  way  of  projecting  a likeness  on  canvas  and  coloring  it.  He 
announced  a Christmas  promotion:  any  customer  whose  business 
amounted  to  five  dollars  between  October  and  January  i got  a 
chance  to  win  a life-size  “photographic  portrait,”  hand  colored, 
worth  fifty  dollars.  Like  Tilton,  Snell  had  a shrewd  business  sense. 
He  was  the  first  Salem  daguerreotypist  to  adopt  the  melaintotype, 
a process  in  which  the  image  was  fixed  on  a tin  plate,  by  far  the 
cheapest  and  quickest  method.  His  emphasis  on  low  price  and 
speed  won  the  day,  and  Clifford  was  driven  from  town.® 

6.  An  effort  was  made  to  recapture  the  artistic  flavor  of  photography 
by  breaking  away  from  portraiture  into  the  field  of  landscape  and  genre. 
In  the  autumn  of  1856,  the  reception  held  for  George  Peabody  in  Danvers 
was  photographed  by  both  Snell  and  Clifford.  A collection  of  scenes  done 
by  Clifford  was  exhibited  at  the  New  York  World  Fair  in  1857.  J.  W. 
Moulton  was  active  photographing  local  Salem  scenes,  such  as  the  large 
military  encampment  on  Winter  Island  in  1858. 
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While  Salem  took  wholeheartedly  to  popular  art  forms,  there 
was  a general  suspicion  of  fine  art,  and  a complete  inability  to 
evaluate  it.  Since  preceding  decades  had  been  marked  by  the  dis- 
tribution among  an  unsuspecting  American  public  of  numerous 
copies,  billed  as  genuine  “Old  Masters,”  Salem’s  suspicion  was  in 
some  sense  justified.  With  an  ever-increasing  opportunity  to  view, 
and  even  to  buy,  paintings  of  reputed  value,  the  want  of  standards 
of  judgment  became  embarrassing.  More  frequently,  groups  of 
paintings,  gathered  by  some  entrepreneur  in  Europe,  or  from  the 
studios  of  Boston  and  New  York  artists,  were  presented  to  the 
Salem  public  first  as  an  exhibition,  and  then  at  an  auction.  A care- 
ful point  was  always  made  of  “guaranteeing”  the  value  of  the 
works  to  be  auctioned,  to  allay  Salem  suspicion,  but  the  Salemite 
did  not  know  what  to  look  for.  Desiring  the  aura  of  culture,  he 
settled  for  the  diverting  and  the  decorative.  Even  incompetent  art 
sufficed,  especially  if  dressed  in  a rich  frame.  Paintings  sold  at 
auction  were  advertised  as  “suitably  framed,”  so  that  they  might 
be  “appropriate  ornaments  for  the  parlor.”  Unable  to  buy  art  in- 
telligently, the  Salemite  bought  a frame  with  a picture  in  it.  Haw- 
thorne, too,  in  constant  contact  with  the  art  treasures  of  Europe, 
was  pre-occupied  by  frames.  In  the  Sciarra  Palace,  he  noted  that 
the  paintings  “lacked  the  charm  of  being  in  brilliant  frames,”  while 
those  across  the  street  in  the  Colonna  Palace  “did  not  depress  or 
dishearten  me,  for  they  were  in  remarkably  good  order  as  regards 
frames.  . . 

While  the  auction  sale  was  one  avenue  of  broadening  contact 
with  the  fine  arts,  another  was  the  occasional  appearance  of  paint- 
ings commissioned  by  Salem  residents  from  important  artists  of 
the  day.  Salem  was  impressed  in  the  autumn  of  1859  by  William 
Morris  Hunt’s  full  length  portrait  of  Chief  Justice  Lemuel  Shaw, 
commissioned  by  the  Essex  County  Bar  Association  for  the  Salem 
Court  House  (Figure  17).  A few  years  earlier,  all  Essex  County 
had  commented  on  George  P.  A.  Healey’s  portrait  of  George  Pea- 
body, done  in  Paris,  and  brought  back  to  Danvers  just  in  time  for 
the  opening  of  the  Peabody  Institute.  Unfortunately,  even  works 
of  this  calibre  were  rarely  available  to  sharpen  local  taste.  More 
often,  Salemites  were  confronted  with  the  work  of  a local  primi- 
tive, which  they  celebrated  with  enthusiasm.  The  paintings  of 

7.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  119,  160-1. 
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Mrs.  Sweetser,  a pupil  of  the  drawing  master  Sheldon,  were  not 
only  acclaimed  in  Salem,  but  even  sent  over  to  Lowell  in  the  fall 
of  1857  for  inclusion  in  a gallery  of  paintings  featured  at  the 
Lowell  Mechanics  Fair  of  that  year.  There  Mrs.  Sweetser’s  copy 
of  a sentimental  canvas  by  the  Englishman  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
appeared  side  by  side  with  paintings  by  Allston  and  Copley. 

The  most  popular  paintings  exhibited  in  America  were  those 
in  which  the  story  was  of  sufficient  interest  so  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary even  to  think  about  the  artistic  merit  of  the  work.  Large  his- 
torical and  biblical  canvases,  such  as  Benjamin  West’s  "Christ 
Healing  the  Sick,”  thrilled  wide  audiences  in  mid-century  Ameri- 
ca, but  it  was  the  panorama  which  dominated  the  field  of  mass 
entertainment.  A long  strip  of  canvas  painted  with  a sequence  of 
scenes,  it  revealed  each  scene  in  turn  as  it  was  unrolled  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a descriptive  narration.  All  that  it  demanded 
of  the  viewer  was  his  attention,  while  it  provided  an  escape  from 
the  everyday  world  into  a world  of  scenic  marvels  and  exotic 
events.  Comparable  to  the  moving  pictures  of  our  time  in  appeal, 
panoramas  tended,  like  our  movies,  to  deal  with  accepted  popular 
subjects. 

Best  liked  were  those  that  brought  the  American  face  to  face 
with  the  expanded  horizons  of  his  native  land,  its  natural  land- 
marks, and  its  different  ways  of  life.  A distant  second  in  popular- 
ity were  panoramas  of  European  scenes,  ranging  from  the  Scottish 
Highlands  to  Italy,  from  the  Alps  to  Jerusalem.  Finally,  a small 
group  of  panoramas  dealt  with  startling  and  unusual  subjects, 
such  as  the  Creation  and  the  Flood,  or  an  illustration  of  Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's  Progress.  No  matter  what  the  subject,  commonplace 
scenery  held  little  interest:  cities  and  prairies  were  shown  on  fire; 
storms  invariably  raged  over  seascapes;  Indians  were  either  batthng 
or  preparing  for  battle;  Americans  longed  to  see  Niagara  Falls, 
or  the  subterranean  caves  of  Kentucky.  The  panorama  was  tem- 
pered to  the  emotional  requirements  of  the  American  public, 
which  liked  its  entertainment  to  evoke  feelings  of  sublimity,  ter- 
ror, and  awe — in  the  supreme  security  of  Lyceum  Hall. 

Careful  publicity  attended  each  showing.  Testimonials  were 
gathered  from  leading  Salem  citizens  to  supplement  the  endorse- 
ments of  national  figures.  The  public  was  made  aware  of  vital 
statistics  about  the  work:  its  exact  length,  often  given  in  miles 
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for  added  impressiveness;  the  exact  number  of  people  portrayed 
in  some  feature  scene;  the  exact  number  of  days  and  hours  spent 
in  preparing  the  canvas,  as  well  as  the  expense  involved.  Such 
facts  impressed  the  Salem  public.  During  the  ’fifties,  music  was 
added  to  the  program.  Singing  groups  and  virtuoso  performers  be- 
came important  enough  to  the  success  of  the  event  so  that  occa- 
sionally performances  were  cancelled  if  the  musicians  were  sick. 
A puppeteer  frequently  entertained  the  children  during  intermis- 
sion. 

Panoramas  were  immensely  popular  in  Salem  and  throughout 
Essex  County.  New  panoramas  were  always  greeted  enthusiastical- 
ly and  often  prolonged  their  original  stay.  Arrangements  were 
made  with  the  Essex  County  railroads  to  obtain  special  rates  from 
all  points  in  the  county  to  Salem  for  those  who  purchased  a pan- 
orama ticket.  Excursion  parties  were  organized  in  Gloucester, 
Danvers,  and  Beverly;  often  as  many  as  ten  carloads  responded. 
Similar  arrangements  took  residents  of  Essex  County  to  Lowell 
or  Boston  to  view  panoramas  which  would  not  come  to  Salem. 
Attendance  inevitably  left  a powerful  impression.  The  places 
visited  vicariously  through  the  panorama  remained  indelibly  im- 
pressed on  the  memory.  The  artistic  style  conditioned  direct  re- 
sponses to  visual  nature : it  was  not  unusual  to  describe  a view  or 
a landscape  in  terms  of  a painted  panorama.®  The  colorful  antics 
of  the  proprietor,  who  narrated  the  unfolding  panorama  with  a 
unique  style  “a  highfalutin  conglomeration  of  big  adverbs  and  ad- 
jectives,” heightened  the  entertainment.®  The  diverse  nature  of 
the  audience — cultured  Salem  merchants,  side  by  side  with  farm- 
ers from  the  outlying  towns,  who  occasionally  disturbed  the  gath- 
ering “by  champing  peanuts  and  audible  conversation  during  the 
explanations  of  the  exhibitor”^® — gave  a special  flavor  to  the 
experience. 

8.  A correspondent  in  the  Salem  Gazette,  July  22,  1851,  described 
Nahant  at  sunset:  “Upon  the  left,  the  moon  shining  upon  the  gentle  rip- 
ples of  water  caused  them  to  sparkle  most  beautifully,  while  a few  lights 
from  dwellings  on  the  distant  shore,  the  trees  in  the  distance,  and  the  gold 
colored  clouds  caused  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  below,  reminded 
us  of  one  of  those  panoramic  views  under  the  influence  of  moonlight  which 
are  occasionally  exhibited.” 

9.  Salem  Register,  June  2,  1859. 

10.  Salem  Gazette,  August  19,  1851. 

11.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  paid  tribute  to  the  popularity  of  the  pan- 
orama when  he  used  it  as  the  central  metaphor  in  a poem  dealing  with 
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The  artistic  development  of  Salem  and  Essex  County  did  not 
take  place  in  a vacuum.  Boston’s  rich  artistic  life  was  reflected  to 
some  degree  in  Salem.  Salemites  were  kept  abreast  of  the  latest 
productions  of  the  Boston  artists  through  the  local  newspapers, 
and  commissions  were  often  given  men  like  Joseph  Ames  and 
Edward  Brackett.  Excursions  were  organized  to  visit  Boston  ex- 
hibitions. Salemites  participated  in  the  short-lived  New  England 
Art  Union,  visiting  its  gallery,  and  receiving  prizes  from  its  draw- 
ings. Affiliations  with  the  New  York  art  world  carried  even  greater 
authority.  Acceptance  in  New  York,  or  by  New  York  artists,  was 
the  highest  praise  and  surest  testimony  that  could  be  given  a 
panorama  newly  arrived  in  Salem.  Both  the  American  Art  Union 
and  the  Cosmopolitan  Art  Union,  with  their  headquarters  in  New 
York,  made  great  efforts  to  recruit  Salem  support  through  local 
agents.  A three-dollar  fee  made  a Salem  resident  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a free  subscription  to  an  art  magazine,  a free  engraving,  and 
a chance  on  the  many  original  works  of  painting  and  sculpture 
raffled  off  each  January. 

Essex  County  was  even  represented  in  London  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851.  Here  the  Crystal  Palace  had  been  constructed, 
and  all  nations  of  the  world  invited  to  exhibit  their  contributions 
to  the  fine  and  mechanic  arts.  America  had  been  given  one  of  the 
largest  exhibit  spaces,  but  our  government  failed  to  provide  funds 
for  the  support  of  the  exhibit,  forcing  us  ignominiously  to  surren- 
der part  of  the  area.  In  the  face  of  a national  disgrace,  a group  of 
private  citizens  contributed  funds  and  planned  an  American  ex- 
hibit at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Among  these  citizens,  George  Peabody, 
born  in  Danvers,  resident  of  London,  was  a leader. 

In  the  very  year  that  Essex  County  in  the  person  of  Peabody 
contributed  support  to  the  Great  London  Exhibition,  it  also  sup- 
ported a native  Exhibition  in  a neighboring  county.  In  September, 
1851,  an  Exhibition  opened  in  Lowell  at  a large  hall  popularly 
known  as  the  ‘‘Cotton  Palace. Though  the  fine  arts  occupied  a 

the  slavery  issue,  entitled  “The  Panorama.”  His  poem  opened  with  what 
might  easily  have  been  Mechanics  Hall  or  Franklin  Hall  in  the  Salem  of 
our  period. 

12.  Lowell  was  proud  of  the  colorful  decoration  adorning  the  main 
exhibit  hall:  tacked  cotton,  trimmed  with  blue,  which  was  particularly 
effective  when  illuminated  by  gas  in  the  evening.  Hence  the  popular  name 
“Cotton  Palace.” 
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secondary  role,  visitors  from  Essex  County  were  confronted  with 
portraits  of  leading  Lowell  industrialists  by  contemporary  artists, 
landscapes  by  Boston  painters,  and  numerous  examples  of  the 
various  popular  art  forms — drawings,  crayoned  scenic  views, 
watercolors,  embroidered  pieces,  and  homemade  oil  paintings. 
While  popular  art  forms  dominated  the  artistic  scene  in  1851, 
six  years  later,  another  Exhibition  was  held  in  Lowell  at  which 
the  fine  arts  were  featured,  with  a gallery  of  paintings  and  sculp- 
ture said  to  rival  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  All  the  major  American 
painters  from  Blackburn  and  Copley  down  to  Allston  were  repre- 
sented, as  well  as  numerous  examples  of  contemporary  produc- 
tions by  Boston  and  New  York  painters.  There  was  even  an  Italian 
painting,  “probably  over  two  hundred  years  old,  which  rivets  the 
attention  at  once,”^^  to  add  a still  further  touch  of  cultural  signi- 
ficance to  the  event. 

Excursion  trains  ran  from  all  over  Essex  County  to  the  Lowell 
Exhibition,  and  always  it  was  the  art  gallery  which  made  the 
biggest  impression.  “The  idea  of  connecting  an  Art  Gallery  with 
an  Industrial  Exhibition  is  a most  excellent  one,”  wrote  a corres- 
pondent in  the  Salem  Register.  “Let  me  hope  that  such  encourage- 
ment may  be  offered  in  the  present  experiment,  as  will  warrant 
its  frequent  repetition. The  Exhibition  was  an  overwhelming 
success,  “chiefly  because,”  as  one  contemporary  wrote,  “we  had 
so  fine  a picture  gallery  open  to  us.”^^  It  seemed  to  indicate  an 
artistic  coming  of  age. 

The  excitement  which  such  artistic  events  aroused  did  not  alter 
the  fixed  notions  held  by  the  upper  strata  of  Salem  society,  as  to 
who  and  what  could  fulfill  their  artistic  needs.  They  invested  their 
money  in  the  fashionable  painters  of  the  day — George  Healy  in 
Paris,  or  William  Hunt  in  Newq)ort — confident  that  there  they 
would  get  the  most  for  their  money,  though  they  were  not  always 
so  sure  what  the  most  was.  Eor  family  portraits,  they  entrusted 
their  likenesses  to  Charles  Osgood,  long  a Salem  resident.  Never 
inspired,  always  competent,  Osgood  could  be  depended  on  to  de- 
liver a satisfactory  likeness,  with  a sophisticated  and  academic 
polish,  which  endeared  him  to  those  Salemites  who  could  afford 
such  frills,  and  demanded  the  pretensions  of  culture. 

13.  Lowell  Journal  Gr  Courier,  September  10,  1857. 

14.  Ibid.,  September  30,  1857. 

15.  Salem  Register,  October  6,  1857. 
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Ironically,  the  publicity  accorded  the  primitive  practitioners  of 
the  popular  arts  and  the  fanfare  accompanying  commissions  to 
fashionable  painters  obscured  the  only  lasting  artistic  accomplish- 
ment achieved  in  Essex  County  in  our  period.  Fitz-Hugh  Lane 
lived  in  relative  obscurity  in  Gloucester,  never  achieving  in  his 
own  time  the  prominence  with  which  he  is  regarded  today.  Active 
in  Boston  as  a lithographer  and  painter  of  ship  portraits  in  the 
’thirties  and  ’forties.  Lane  returned  to  Gloucester  in  1849,  and 
remained  there  until  his  death  in  1865.  A cripple.  Lane  stayed 
close  to  home,  with  the  exception  of  several  boat  trips  up  the  coast 
of  Maine  in  the  ’fifties.  With  a temperament  close  in  spirit  to  the 
quiet  coastal  scenes  he  loved  so  much.  Lane  wove  a mood  around 
these  simple  subjects  which  captivates  the  viewer.  Though  Lane 
was  a realist  in  every  detail,  even  boasting  of  the  accuracy  with 
which  he  could  rig  one  of  his  painted  vessels,  there  is  yet  an  emo- 
tional quality  in  all  Lane’s  best  works,  a reverence  for  the  subject. 
His  delicate  handling  of  the  subtle  effects  of  light  on  water  was 
particularly  notable.  Lane  was  a pioneer  in  changing  the  direction 
of  American  landscape  painting  away  from  the  mannerisms  of 
the  Hudson  River  school  towards  the  native  impressionism  of 
Winslow  Homer  and  George  Innes. 

While  Lane  painted  in  the  seclusion  of  his  Gloucester  studio, 
another  Essex  County  resident  of  artistic  talent  labored  obscurely 
in  Salem.  Born  of  an  old  Salem  family,  Louisa  Lander  would  soon 
give  the  town  another  tie  with  the  international  art  colony  in 
Rome.  Before  sailing  for  Italy  in  October,  1855,  to  study  with 
Thomas  Crawford,  she  had  learned  the  techniques  of  sculpture, 
and  had  completed  several  works.  A portrait  bust  of  her  father  re- 
ceived some  applause  when  exhibited  in  Boston  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1855,  before  being  honored  with  a place  in  the  Athenaeum 
Gallery.  Miss  Lander  soon  gained  honors  abroad,  particularly  from 
two  statues,  one  of  “Evangeline,”  and  one  of  “Virginia  Dare.”  In 
both,  she  was  praised  for  her  use  of  American  themes. 

Though  individual  Salemites  had  patronized  Miss  Lander,  she 
was  not  widely  known  until  1858,  when,  taking  notice  of  the 
publicity  she  was  receiving  in  Rome,  Salem  awoke  to  the  idea 
of  publicly  acknowledging  her  talents.  Prominent  people  con- 
sidered it  a test  of  the  town’s  artistic  appreciation : “To  encourage 
our  artists  ...  is  the  simplest  wisdom  and  prudence  . . . Our 
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Salem  people  surely  appreciate  what  is  noble,  beautiful  and  re- 
fined, and  it  is  a reflection  upon  themselves  not  to  value  aright 
their  native  genius  and  skill/’^®  Miss  Lander  returned  to  Salem 
in  the  spring  of  1858  and  announced  that  she  would  be  proud 
to  design  some  work  for  her  native  town.  The  most  compelhng 
suggestion  involved  putting  up  a monument  at  North  Bridge  to 
commemorate  Leslie’s  Retreat,  a proud  moment  in  the  history  of 
Essex  County.  A statue  of  Liberty  might  be  erected,  with  bas- 
reliefs  on  the  pedestal  depicting  the  retreat.  Funds  were  not 
forthcoming,  however,  and  the  project  languished.  Special  can- 
vassing committees  were  established  to  breathe  new  life  into  the 
project,  but  petty  squabbles  arose  over  the  actual  nature  of  events 
at  North  Bridge  and  whether  they  were  worth  commemorating  at 
all.  The  North  Bridge  Monument  was  forgotten,  and  Louisa 
Lander  returned  to  Rome  with  other  commissions  to  keep  her 
busy. 

Within  a year  after  her  departure  major  works  from  her  chisel 
arrived  in  Boston.  Visitors  at  Williams’  and  Everetts’  Art  Gallery 
were  delighted  with  what  they  saw : a portrait  bust  of  Hawthorne, 
the  much-heralded  “Evangeline,”  a rehgious  piece  for  the  Salem 
merchant  John  Bertram.  The  Hawthorne  bust  and  the  “Evange- 
line” were  removed  to  New  York  for  an  exhibition  at  the  Dussel- 
dorf  Gallery,  home  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Art  Union,  and  were 
acclaimed  there.  At  this  time.  Miss  Lander  again  returned  to 
America.  She  fived  out  the  rest  of  her  days  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
but  nothing  more  came  of  her  promising  artistic  career.  Tucker- 
man,  in  his  Book  of  the  Artists,  published  in  1867,  dismissed  her 
as  “having  modelled  several  busts.”  Yet,  in  a curious  way,  her 
career  was  fulfilled  through  another  art  form,  and  by  another 
Salemite,  at  that. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  met  Miss  Lander  in  Rome,  through  their 
mutual  friend  Wilham  Story.  She  asked  Hawthorne  to  sit  for  a 
portrait  bust,  and  he  consented,  though  he  turned  down  other 
invitations  by  more  famous  artists  (Figure  18).  Hawthorne  was  as 
fascinated  by  Miss  Lander’s  mode  of  life  as  she  was  with  the  idea 
of  doing  the  great  writer’s  portrait.  He  went  several  times  to  her 
studio,  “large,  high,  and  dreary  from  the  want  of  a carpet,  furni- 


16.  Salem  Register,  June  24,  1858. 
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ture,  or  anything  but  clay  and  plaster, where  he  observed  her, 
while  she  was  studying  him : 

During  the  sitting  I talked  a good  deal  with  Miss  Lander, 
being  a little  inclined  to  take  a similar  freedom  with  her 
moral  likeness  that  she  was  taking  with  my  physical  one. 
There  are  very  available  points  about  her  and  her  position: 
a young  woman,  living  in  almost  perfect  independence, 
thousands  of  miles  from  her  New  England  home,  going 
fearlessly  about  these  mysterious  streets.  . . .^^ 

So  “available”  did  Hawthorne  find  Miss  Lander’s  “position”  that 
it  became  the  model  for  Hilda’s  and  Miriam’s  way  of  fife  in  The 
Marble  Faun.  Miss  Lander  became  the  prototype  American-girl- 
abroad,  a favorite  theme  of  subsequent  American  novelists,  nota- 
bly Henry  James. 

Salem’s  failure  to  honor  Miss  Lander  with  a public  commission 
in  1858  seemed  to  some  critical  contemporaries  to  confirm  the 
persistent  fear  that  Salem  was  uncongenial  to  the  arts.  Actually 
a widespread  artistic  consciousness  pervaded  Salem  by  this  time, 
and  nowhere  was  this  more  concretely  evident  than  in  the  merging 
of  the  Salem  Athenaeum  with  the  Essex  Institute.  During  the  early 
nineteenth  century  Salem  had  fostered  numerous  intellectual  so- 
cieties, each  pursuing  a separate  path.  The  first  break  in  this  pat- 
tern of  separateness  had  taken  place  in  1848,  when  the  Essex 
Historical  Society  merged  with  the  Essex  County  Natural  History 
Society  to  become  the  Essex  Institute.  Six  years  later  Miss  Caroline 
Plummer  died  and  left  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Salem  Athen- 
aeum, for  a building  to  house  the  Athenaeum  library,  which  might 
also  serve  as  a meeting  place  for  literary  and  scientific  societies, 
and  as  a depository  for  works  of  art.  While  ostensibly  anxious  to 
provide  for  the  vast  library  of  the  Athenaeum,  Miss  Plummer  ac- 
tually envisioned  a further  consolidation  of  Salem  intellectual  life 
by  the  merging  of  the  Athenaeum  with  the  Institute.  Behind  this 
lurked  a long  range  concern  for  the  arts,  manifest  in  her  specifi- 
cation that  the  building  be  suitable  for  the  “deposit  of  works  of 
art.” 

The  Athenaeum  Trustees  were  reluctant  to  include  the  Insti- 
tute in  their  plans,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  Salem  considered  it 

17.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  op.  cit.,  p.  76. 

18.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife  (Boston, 
1885),  pp.  182-3. 
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natural  for  two  groups  with  such  close  interests  to  merge,  thereby 
bringing  the  large  libraries  of  each  under  one  roof,  and  consider- 
ably expanding  the  Athenaeum’s  scope  with  the  Institute’s  histori- 
cal collection  and  paintings.  Public  pressure  was  so  great  that  the 
Athenaeum  Trustees  were  forced  to  reverse  their  stand,  and  on 
July  13,  1855,  they  agreed  to  joint  occupation  of  the  new  build- 
ing, Plummer  Hall.  This  consolidation  was  immensely  important 
to  the  developing  artistic  atmosphere  of  Salem:  now  art  would 
have  a home  in  one  of  the  town’s  most  important  buildings.  The 
new  building  was  dedicated  on  October  10,  1857,  by  Reverend 
James  Hoppin,  who  spoke  on  the  need  in  America  for  cultural  de- 
velopment, ‘‘a  more  bracing  morning  atmosphere  of  moral  purity, 
and  hope,  and  great  activities.  . . The  dedication  cere- 
monies took  place  amidst  a substantial  collection  of  art.  Portraits 
of  Salem  worthies  adorned  the  walls,  busts  of  great  poets  and 
statesmen  amply  filled  many  nooks  of  every  room.  A tone  was 
estabhshed  from  the  very  start,  and  no  one  could  forget  that  art 
was  to  have  its  place  in  the  new  building. 

Salem  families  soon  began  to  give  old  family  portraits  to  the 
Institute,  feehng  that  at  last  Salem  had  a sanctuary  for  such  works. 
The  daguerreotypist,  Snell,  gave  a collection  of  photos  of  Salem 
fife,  part  of  a program  to  preserve  records  of  Essex  County  history. 
In  December,  1858,  at  their  last  meeting  for  that  year,  the  Trus- 
tees expressed  their  pleasure  with  the  growth  of  their  art  collec- 
tion. A month  later,  the  Institute  acquired  its  most  important 
canvas  since  the  dedication  of  Plummer  Hall,  when  the  Ropes 
family  gave  Tompkins  H.  Matteson’s  painting  of  “George  Jacobs’ 
Trial  For  Witchcraft:” 

It  is  a very  appropriate  addition  to  the  collection  of  paintings, 
illustrating  interesting  events  in  . . . our  local  history  . . . 
We  trust  that  this  painting  will  be  followed  by  other  paint- 
ings of  a historical  character,  so  that  the  time  will  not  be 
distant  when  we  shall  have  a series  of  these  paintings  . . . 
and  also  portraits  of  prominent  personages  . . 

Matteson  had  epitomised  in  his  painting  all  that  Salem  expected 
of  its  art:  here  was  a painting  easily  read  and  obvious  in  its  emo- 

19.  James  Hoppin,  Hints  to  the  Reform  of  Literature  (Salem,  1858) 
p.  25. 

20.  Salem  Register,  January  31,  1859. 
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tional  content.  With  no  artistic  merit  at  all,  it  yet  excited  tre- 
mendous enthusiasm  as  art.  Clearly,  what  interested  Salem  most 
in  this  canvas  was  its  historical  message.  Salem’s  artistic  thinking 
was  dominated  by  the  conception  of  art  as  a historical  record: 
manifest  in  the  concern  for  family  portraits,  the  movement  to 
erect  a monument  at  North  Bridge,  the  engravings  and  panoramas 
which  achieved  popularity  in  Salem. 

Though  the  means  were  inadequate,  the  end  was  being  reahzed, 
for  Salem  had  developed  a real  interest  in  art.  This  development 
could  not  be  expected  to  bring  with  it  an  immediate  cultivation  of 
valid  standards  of  judgement,  but  it  did  provide  the  necessary 
foundation  for  such  standards.  In  a period  when  American  artistic 
thinking  was  torn  between  the  optimistic  prediction  of  American 
leadership  in  the  arts,  and  the  gnawing  fear  of  artistic  inadequacy, 
the  one  fruitful  path  lay  in  the  simple  desire  to  preserve  through 
art  the  flavor  of  American  hfe.  In  the  quiet  of  Lane’s  Gloucester 
paintings,  the  American  mythology  of  Miss  Lander’s  themes,  even 
the  homely  subjects  of  female  sketchers  and  Sunday  painters, 
Salem  was  taking  tentative  steps  along  this  path. 


"WHEN  THE  EYE  FAILED,  AND  ARCHITECTURE  FELL 
TO  BUILDING  OR  LITERATURE” 

By  Albert  Bush-Brown  and  Caroline  Shillaber 

The  men  who  dedicated  Plummer  Hall  on  October  6,  1857, 
must  have  counted  the  Hall  itself  among  the  many  signs  that 
Salem’s  moment  with  greatness  had  passed.  A large  pile  of  in- 
differently red  brick  (Figure  9),  it  seemed  bound  by  a constricted 
geometry,  however  properly  formal,  that  confessed  a blunt  aus- 
terity which  the  scattered,  heavy,  classical  ornament  disguised  only 
momentarily  until  the  staring  windows  betrayed  a failing  eye.  To 
pass  inside,  among  the  collections  of  the  Essex  Institute  and  Salem 
Athenaeum,  only  confirmed  the  suspicion  that  architecture  no 
longer  was  a rhythmical  sequence  of  space  and  mass  in  which 
shape,  scale,  and  proportion,  the  mensurate  elements,  were  modi- 
fied harmoniously  by  light  and  color;  even  the  Library  was  a shrill 
discord  of  balconies  and  columns  at  once  overpowering  the  space 
and  conflicting  with  each  other.  Each  detail  was  well-cut,  but 
grandiose,  not  grand,  and  they  did  not  add  up  to  architecture. 

The  dedicatory  addresses  and  hymns  shared  the  building’s 
faults.  Hedonism  and  materialism  seldom  have  been  struck  more 
weakly  than  by  the  Reverend  Jones  Very’s  lines: 

To  Science  and  to  Learning’s  aid 
We  dedicate  its  halls; 

From  out  their  calm  and  peaceful  shade 
The  voice  of  Wisdom  calls. 

‘Come!  learn  what  ancient  sages  taught. 

Come!  list  the  poet’s  strain; 

Scorn  pleasure’s  lure,  and  raise  your  thought 
Above  the  lust  of  gain.’^ 

Singularly  devoid  of  memorable  ideas,  bad  as  oratory,  worse  as 
poetry,  the  addresses  were  pompous,  unsure  of  their  mark,  wistful 
toward  classicism,  and,  again  like  the  architecture,  combined  the 
austere  and  expedient  with  decorative  touches  of  learning.  Thus 
James  M.  Hoppin,  arising  to  discuss  the  "Reform  of  Literature,” 

I.  Jones  Very,  “Hymn,”  Proceedings  upon  the  Dedication  of  Plummer 
Hall,  at  Salem,  Oct.  6,  1857  (Salem,  1858),  p.  4. 
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understandably  mused  about  Salem’s  future:  “The  sources  of  a 
city’s  stability  and  growth  are  spiritual  and  silent.  The  clang  and 
puff  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  click  of  the  shuttle,  are  not  in 
them.  They  consist  in  the  thoughts  and  impulses  of  great  men, 
and  the  true  and  enlarged  ideas  of  people.  The  decline  of  Athens, 
though  she  had  the  noblest  site  and  the  best  harbor  in  the  world 
was  produced  by  a sudden  influx  into  the  city  of  a vast  mass  of 
ignorant  inhabitants,  of  the  consequent  decay  of  learning,  the 
ceasing  of  great  men,  and  the  exaltation  of  gross  amusements  and 
servile  shows,  over  the  school  and  the  academy. Perhaps  his 
Transcendentalism  assuaged  his  audience’s  fears  for  Salem,  hut 
if  literature  and  architecture  were  not  to  gain  their  inspiration 
from  the  “clang,”  the  “puff,”  the  “chck,”  from  the  folkways  and 
energy  of  the  immigrant,  then  the  only  recourse  was  to  a school 
or  academy  where  classics  could  be  quoted  and  emasculated  in 
gross  and  servile  misappropriations,  where,  as  in  architecture,  the 
basic  matters  of  space,  proportion,  and  scale  were  deformed,  but 
balconies,  arches,  pilasters,  and  mouldings  hid  the  underlying  mis- 
takes. 

Plummer  Hall  was  merely  one  in  a long  series  of  Essex  County 
buildings  that  showed  the  attrition.  If  we  walk  eastward  on  Essex 
Street  to  the  Pingree  House  (Figure  lo),  built  in  1804,  we  meet 
the  sure  eye  of  one  of  America’s  best  designers,  Samuel  Mclntire. 
The  salmon  brick  walls  with  their  patina  of  paint  still  remaining 
on  unweathered  surfaces  are  divided  by  stone  string  courses  to 
form  broad  areas  of  marvelous  color  and  texture,  decreasing  in 
height  toward  the  top,  set  upon  a base,  and  terminated  by  a balus- 
trade at  the  skyline.  The  windows  reflect  the  shape  of  the  facade; 
one  senses  the  correctness  of  their  placement,  and  analysis  con- 
firms the  diagonals  that  run  from  the  corners  beneath  the  eaves 
down  to  the  central  entrance;  minor  diagonals  within  the  win- 
dows strike  the  string  courses  so  as  to  make  the  brick  walls  count 
as  solid  piers.  One  passes  from  wall  to  window  over  deeply  in- 
cised reveals  and  finds  mullions  and  muntins  of  supreme  dehcacy, 
announcing  a scale  that  no  one  can  mistake.  Above  the  windows,  a 
flat  architrave  that  abstracts  the  structural  principle  in  a flat  arch 
rises  high  at  the  center,  in  a fine  variation  upon  the  theme  of  the 

2.  James  M.  Hoppin,  “Address:  Hints  to  the  Reform  of  Literature,”  ibid., 
p.  10. 
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plan  for  the  whole  building,  where  the  exquisite  doorway  pro- 
trudes at  the  central,  odd-numbered  void  in  the  symmetrical  fa- 
cade. This  stately  theme  and  the  sustained  variations  upon  it  are 
the  source  of  the  charm  we  see  on  Federal  Street  and  Chestnut 
Street,  whether  we  look  at  the  Assembly  Hall  (1782),  the  house 
at  135  Federal  Street  (1804),  the  Peirce-Nichols  House  (1781), 
the  Dodge-Shreve  House  (1817),  or  the  house  at  39  Chestnut 
Street  whose  entrance  should  have  indicated  to  the  designer  of 
Plummer  Hall  how  to  contrast  void  against  mass,  how  to  achieve 
a hierarchy  of  scale  and  how  to  vary  proportion  within  a consistent 
theme. 

Unfortunately,  those  matters  of  composition  gradually  slipped 
from  designers’  hands.  Salem’s  Market  House  (i8i6)  is  one  mis- 
step along  the  way — its  corner  angles  being  too  thin,  its  geometry 
too  repetitive,  its  spacing  of  windows  mechanical,  its  pediment 
failing  to  crown  the  design,  its  lower  story  an  assemblage  of  pro- 
portions, fine  in  themselves,  but  not  reflected  in  the  second  story. 
East  India  Hall  (1824)  attempted  a more  robust,  granitic  unity 
and  might  have  succeeded  had  the  tympanum  and  lower  story 
been  given  modelling  and  had  the  building  been  conceived  as  a 
whole  instead  of  being  a granite  facade  fronting  a brick  structure 
(Figure  ii).  The  National  Grand  Bank  at  Marblehead  (1831) 
carries  us  one  step  farther  in  the  loss  of  scale  and  proportion, 
though  its  granite  walls  are  penetrated  by  windows  that  are  neatly 
gathered  beneath  the  tympanum,  and  quoins  and  voussoirs  firmly 
mark  the  entrance  and  central  arch.  In  the  ’forties  and  ’fifties  the 
failures  became  greater:  Newburyport’s  Putnam  Free  School 
Building  (1848),  artless  but  trim,  the  sole  concessions  to  com- 
position resting  in  quoins,  continuous  string  courses  that  break 
above  round-headed  windows,  flat  architraves  and  gross  modil- 
lions;  Salem’s  Lafayette  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (1853), 
confused  and  cluttered,  especially  in  its  array  of  windows;  New- 
buryport’s City  Hall  (1851),  where  windows  are  mixed  in  scale 
and  shape,  and  a heavy  triangular  frame  in  the  pediment  burdens 
the  muscle-bound  brackets;  and  the  North  Congregational  Church 
(1861)  (Figure  12),  again  in  Newburyport,  which  is  a volatile 
attempt  at  making  Baroque  scrolls,  sharply  etched  silhouettes  and 
deep  voids  recapture  the  strength  of  an  architectural  tradition  that 
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had  descended  to  affixing  heavy  sculptural  pieces  on  the  blank 
w^alls  of  brick  boxes. 

Perhaps  the  Reverend  Very’s  attack  upon  the  “lust  of  gain”  was 
a strike  at  the  expediency  that  contemporary  architecture  revealed; 
perhaps  James  Hoppin  understood  that  the  locomotive,  the  shuttle 
and  the  immigrant  were  alien  to  the  society  that  had  produced 
the  Pingree  House,  Federal  Street,  and  Chestnut  Street:  but  the 
new  society  also  had  its  messages  and  not  all  of  them  were  to  be 
spurned  in  favor  of  the  classics  contained  in  the  Plummer  Hall 
library.  There  was  the  message  from  Titusville,  Boston,  and  New 
York  that  Essex  County  could  not  long  remain  agricultural  and 
seafaring,  and  this  raised  the  question  of  what  shape  should  be 
given  to  its  cities,  the  shoreline,  the  countryside,  the  roadside, 
and  what  the  economic  basis  of  the  future  society  would  be. 
There  was  the  festering  question,  long  deferred,  of  whether  the 
County  could  still  capitalize  upon  the  Merrimack’s  waterpower 
and  immigrant  labor  and  gain  its  raw  materials  from  distant  slave- 
holding societies  and  colonies.  Would  further  immigration  affect 
a populace  and  an  architecture  that  were  largely  of  British  origin? 
Could  Essex  County  accommodate  a pluralistic  and  expanding  so- 
ciety with  needs  for  many  kinds  of  housing,  many  different 
churches,  many  schools,  and  many  different  ways  of  gaining  in- 
come? What  of  the  new  technology:  would  its  aesthetics  affect 
architecture,  would  it  increase  demands  for  a higher  standard  of 
living,  thereby  requiring  buildings  to  offer  greater  physical  com- 
fort? Would  there  be  calls  for  an  American  architecture,  a region- 
al or  Essex  County  architecture?  In  1859,  Darwin’s  Origin  of 
Species  announced  a thesis  that  profoundly  inspired  the  great 
architects  Louis  Sullivan  and  Frank  Lloyd  Wright;^  would  Salem’s 
builders  see  its  importance?  In  1859,  William  Morris  completed 
the  Red  House  at  Kent  to  show  an  architecture  of  handcraftsman- 
ship  and  frank  exposure  of  materials;  would  Salem  note  this?  In 
1857,  the  elevator  of  Elisha  Graves  Otis  raised  the  ceiling  on 
building  heights;  would  Salem  grasp  this  as  a franchise  to  build 
tall,  separated  towers,  preserving  the  parks  among  them?  In 
1851,  Joseph  Paxton  raised  the  Crystal  Palace  in  London;  would 

3.  Donald  D.  Egbert,  “The  Idea  of  Organic  Expression  and  American 
Architecture,”  in  Stow  Persons,  ed.,  Evolutionary  Thought  in  America 
(New  Haven,  1950),  pp.  3s6ff. 
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Salem  grasp  iron  and  glass  as  the  means  of  gaining  arcades,  stores, 
factories,  and  houses  of  a marvel  equal  to  the  Pingree  House? 

Not  from  the  bricklayer,  not  from  the  books  in  Plummer  Hall, 
she  would  not. 

Lacking  both  a literature  and  a conscience  about  handsome  sol- 
utions to  modern  architectural  problems,  the  builders  were  sat- 
isfied with  a sheerly  utilitarian  housing  for  the  new  sources  of 
production  and  the  centers  of  commerce.  Earlier  men  had  similar- 
ly distinguished  between  the  practical  and  the  noble,  as  Salem’s 
City  Almshouse  (1816)  by  Charles  Bulfinch  attests,  but  now  the 
practical  was  not  a mere  simplification  of  the  nobility  accorded 
Boston’s  State  House  or  Harvard’s  University  Hall;  it  was  differ- 
ent in  kind  from  the  churches  and  courthouses  the  society  built 
— revealing  an  unabashed  willingness  to  live  in  schizophrenia. 
The  factories  were  the  most  revealing  emblems  of  the  sickness.  As 
Ipswich  yarn  grew  in  fame  and  was  shipped  throughout  the  world, 
as  Newburyport  cotton  and  Salem  jute  bagging,  leather,  cotton, 
lead,  and  sperm  oil  were  more  esteemed,  the  factories  became  in- 
creasingly desolate  piles  shading  deep  canyons,  choking  the  cities, 
trapping  soot  and  dirt,  shielding  the  sun  and  air  from  the  small 
windows,  exposing  occupants  to  fire  and  collapse,  and  casting  a 
detritus  which,  unlike  the  earlier  refuse  from  shipping,  the  sea 
could  not  wash  away.  The  early  mills  were  bland  and  seemed  in- 
nocent of  the  desolation  they  might  cause.  One  low  building  for 
the  Bartlet  Steam  Mills  at  Newburyport  (1837),  built  of  brick 
with  a regular  cadence  of  windows  and  a tall  belfry,  was  readily 
absorbed  into  the  landscape.  Soon  however  economy  taught  that 
buildings  should  be  taller,  and  the  Peabody  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany erected  a three-storied  one  at  Newburyport  in  1846.  These 
accumulated,  as  the  James  Steam  Mills  raised  a four-story  build- 
ing (1842),  the  Ocean  Steam  Mills  another  in  1845,  the  Globe 
Steam  Mills  still  another  in  1846.  Salem’s  Naumkeag  Steam  Cot- 
ton Company  erected  its  first  mill  in  1845-1847  on  Harbor 
Street,  with  32,768  mule  spindles  and  643  looms  in  a building 
400  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide.  The  size  and  economy  of  this 
building  prevented  architectural  treatment  and  good  lighting,  and 
its  faults  were  aggravated  by  a second  mill,  erected  in  1859,  and 
a third  in  1865,  each  without  regard  to  the  site-planning  and 
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landscaping  that  had  made  Federal  and  Chestnut  Streets  so  mem- 
orable. Today,  one  can  photograph  such  buildings  so  as  to  select 
a rhythmical  pattern  of  brick  piers  and  glazed  windows  that  make 
a fine  picture  (Figure  13),  but  such  falsifying  abstractions  miss 
the  whole  point  of  architecture,  namely  that  spaces  be  wonderful 
not  only  in  appearance  but  in  their  capacity  to  serve  the  human  ac- 
tivities for  which  they  were  intended.  Unfortunately  the  mid- 
nineteenth-century builders  recognized  that  fact  only  when  pres- 
tige might  be  attached  to  it,  taking  care  to  house  fashionable  re- 
tail trade  in  attractive  ways,  as  in  Salem’s  Downing  Block  of 
stores  and  banks  (1859)  or  the  cast-iron  fronted  Hale  Building 
(ca.  1857),  but  they  ignored  it  wherever  no  special,  immediate 
advantage  could  be  gained. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  social  hierarchy  stood  the  buildings 
intended  for  political,  legal  and  public  use.  Unlike  the  factory, 
the  public  building  was  regarded  as  an  ornament  to  the  city,  an 
emblem  that  deserved  artistic  treatment.  Thus  Salem’s  City  Hall 
(1837-1838)  was  decorated  with  Classical  Revival  ornament  and 
flat  Greek  pilasters  in  accordance  with  a fashion  that  ran  over 
the  nation  beginning  about  1825,  though  its  origins  in  England 
and  Virginia  were  much  earlier.  Occasional  houses,  such  as  the 
Osgood-Rogers  House  on  High  Street  in  Newburyport  had  basi- 
cally Greek  features,  but  the  Greek  Revival  in  Essex  County  re- 
mained a matter  of  detail  rather  than  of  fine  spaces  such  as  Gideon 
Shryock  and  Francis  Costigan  developed  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana. 
Primarily,  the  fashion  was  loved  by  amateurs,  not  professional  ar- 
chitects, and  they  were  more  interested  in  the  alleged  democratic 
and  republican  associations,  that  is,  in  the  literary  symbolism,  of 
Greek  and  Roman  detail  than  they  were  in  space  and  structure; 
frequently,  they  wanted  whole  temples  reproduced,  no  matter 
how  ill-suited  the  plan  might  be,  and  Salem’s  granite  Courthouse 
(1841)  (Figure  14)  and  Newburyport’s  Custom  House  are  excel- 
lent examples  of  that  literary  taste  which  afflicted  architecture 
with  the  false  notion  that  classical  forms  expressed  the  morality 
of  the  golden  ages  that  created  them^— an  idea  that  Horatio 
Greenough  frequently  lampooned. 

4.  Rev.  Joseph  Chandler,  “Address  Delivered  on  the  Occasion  of  the 
Placing  of  the  Crowning  Stone,  August  28,  1846,”  in  John  C.  Davis,  ed., 
Final  Report  of  the  Building  Committee  of  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans, 
(Philadelphia,  1846),  pp.  76S. 
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Similar  literary  notions  accompanied  Gothic  architecture  which 
was  revived  for  use  in  churches  and  occasionally  for  houses  such 
as  the  interior  of  the  Fitzlane  in  Gloucester  (1850).  A pictur- 
esque late  medieval  architecture  still  survived  in  many  houses,  such 
as  the  House  of  Seven  Gahles  (1668)  and  Ipswich’s  Whipple 
House,  and  flamboyant  wooden  spires,  crockets,  and  finials  were 
added  during  the  1840’s  to  old  houses  such  as  Salem’s  Pickering 
House;  but  now  the  Medieval  Revival  became  more  systematic,  if 
no  more  archaeological,  and  tracery,  buttresses,  and  towers  were 
meant  to  simulate  those  in  small  Enghsh  chapels  such  as  that 
at  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  Built  in  tough  granite,  the  churches 
seldom  permitted  delicate  work,  and  most  were  simply  block- 
like forms  with  pointed  arches,  as  was  Salem’s  St.  Peter’s  (1833) 
where  the  tower  terminates  in  a comb  of  rough-hewn  stones.  A 
somewhat  more  refined  stonework  appears  in  Salem’s  Gothic  First 
Church  (1835)  (Second  Meetinghouse  of  the  North  Church). 
The  sources  of  such  work  were  drawings  in  essays  about  Gothic 
architecture  such  as  those  written  by  Rickman,  Pugin,  and  Bishop 
Hopkins,  and  thus  the  romance  with  medieval  spires  had  a literary 
origin.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Old  Tabernacle  at  Salem  (1855;  now 
destroyed),  the  result  was  a free  assemblage  of  buttresses,  towers, 
arches,  corbels,  pilasters,  balustrades,  spires,  and  spindles,  com- 
piling what  the  architect  Richard  Bond  called  a style  that  was 
“a  mixture  of  Romanesque,  and  Italian  of  the  French  type.”  (!)^ 
The  sham  quality  of  such  structures  is  evident  in  buildings  like 
Salem’s  Second  Church,  Unitarian  (1846)  (later  called  East 
Church),  by  Richard  Upjohn,  a famous  English  Gothic  Revival 
architect  who  designed  Trinity  Church  in  New  York  City.  Its 
pink  sandstone  towers  seem  convincing  enough  until  one  reahzes 
they  are  merely  stage  screens  standing  in  front  of  a brick 
building;  inside,  the  space,  “dark  as  Egypt,”  is  formed  by  false 
vaults,  and  the  perpendicular  tracery  in  the  windows  is  not  stone, 
but  wood,  painted  wood,  standing  entirely  free  of  the  glass — an 
effect  achieved  at  the  price  of  any  falsification.  Even  in  major  mat- 
ters the  architect  failed  to  learn  well  from  his  precedent,  as  he 
brought  buttresses  forward  from  the  towers  on  a deceptive,  but 
economical  diagonal  and  terminated  them  with  perfunctory  square 

5.  Richard  Bond,  quoted,  Samuel  M.  Worcester,  A Memorial  of  the 
Old  and  New  Tabernacle,  Salem,  Mass.,  1854-55  (Boston,  1855),  p.  78. 
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turrets  (Figure  15).  If  one  weakens,  permitting  himself  a nostal- 
gic moment,  the  efiEect  can  he  charming  in  its  naivete,  and  of 
course,  that  is  exactly  the  sentiment  which  sponsors  of  this  sort  of 
scenery  intended,  believing  with  Harvard’s  Professor  of  History, 
Henry  Cleveland,  that  a lath  and  plaster  vault  recalled  the  "choral 
hymns  of  angels  and  archangels.”® 

Whether  architecture  fell  to  building,  as  in  the  factories,  or  to 
literary  symbolism,  as  in  the  courthouses  and  churches,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  urban  scene  was  becoming  bleaker.  A walk 
along  Salem’s  Lafayette  Street,  perhaps  the  best  of  the  mid- 
century vistas,  had  none  of  the  quality  of  Chestnut  Street.  Sens- 
ing this,  people  began  to  seek  refuges  from  the  city,  creating  oases 
of  a rugged.  Romantic  nature  unspoiled  by  human  artifact,  as  in 
Salem’s  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery  (1840),  where  a rustic  arch 
and  gateway  of  stone  admit  the  visitor  over  a rude  bridge  and 
past  the  cottage  of  the  superintendent  to  a landscape  of  hills, 
craggy  rocks,  dark  dells,  picturesque  trees  and  steep  declivities. 

The  resort  provided  a second  means  of  escape.  In  1859  Haver- 
hill improved  the  point  of  land  at  the  pond,  later  named  Kenoza 
Lake,  and  it  was  intended  for  use  in  picnics  and  chowder  parties. 
About  the  same  time,  Frederick  Tudor  purchased  several  acres  of 
pasture  land  at  Nahant,  enclosed  them  with  a high  slatted  fence, 
planted  trees  and  flowers,  built  pavilions,  swings  and  tilt-boards, 
and  made  an  ice-cream  pavilion,  bear  den,  and  cages  for  other  ani- 
mals. A large  dance  hall,  a dining  hall  on  the  cliff  and  open 
pavilions,  with  fuel  for  cooking,  wheels  of  fortune,  mirrored  halls, 
bowling  alleys,  and  a covered  spring  completed  the  amusement 
park.  Near  the  North  Spring  one  pavilion  was  an  octagonal  shelter 
with  a large  shell  at  the  roof  peak  and  rows  of  clam  shells  fas- 
tened along  the  roof  lines.  This  sheltered  a fountain  that  issued 
from  the  statue  of  a boy  covered  with  sea  shells  and  holding  a 
horn;  an  "umbrella”  overhead  caught  the  jet  of  water  and  returned 
it  to  the  pool — a work  of  art  that  others  beside  the  bumpkin  and 
mill-hand  seemed  to  admire. 

Men  with  a higher  taste  might  attempt  civic  improvement 
through  architecture.  There  were  movements  to  preserve  historic 
buildings  such  as  the  Hancock  House,  and  venerable  structures 

6.  Henry  Russell  Cleveland,  “American  Architecture,”  North  American 
Review,  XLIII  (1836),  379L 
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such  as  the  house  at  135  Federal  Street,  Salem  (1804),  were 
restored  about  i860.  The  most  ambitious  schemes  were  directed 
at  planning  new  areas  for  housing.  Haverhill,  for  example,  be- 
came alarmed  about  the  crowded  Ayer’s  Village  where  there  were 
ninety-eight  shoe  factories  in  i860.  The  estate  of  Captain  Nehe- 
miah  Emerson  was  laid  out  for  buildings  in  1844,  and  ninety-six 
well-appointed  houses  were  erected  there  before  1861.  In  October, 
1847,  Thomas  M.  Hayes  helped  to  organize  a society,  *‘The  Fra- 
ternity of  Shenstones,”  whose  object  was  to  set  out  and  care  for 
ornamental  trees  in  the  streets,  squares,  and  public  spaces  in 
Haverhill.  Salem’s  Common  Council  attempted  to  control  the  use 
of  land  on  the  Neck  in  1859,  ordering  that  a portion  “be  left  open 
and  dedicated  as  a public  square,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Salem  forever.  . . Salem  Common,  which  had  early  been 
a swamp,  then  a training  ground,  and  later  a field  where  animals 
had  free  range,  was  levelled  beginning  in  1801,  ponds  were  filled 
and  poplars  planted;  later,  in  1817,  renamed  Washington  Square, 
the  Common  acquired  elms  and  a wooden  fence,  replaced  by  an 
iron  one  in  1850.  Such  enhancement  indicated  that  men  were 
willing  to  preserve  old  spaces  even  when  they  showed  little  inter- 
est in  creating  many  more  squares  and  commons  in  the  new  sec- 
tions of  towns. 

Lacking  new  clusters  of  space,  institutions  failed  to  seat  them- 
selves so  as  to  become  the  climaxes  in  the  sprawling  neighbor- 
hoods they  should  have  dominated.  The  ’fifties  saw  the  rise  of 
large  institutions  that  required  large  public  buildings,  such  as 
Salem’s  High  School,  the  State  Normal  School  (1854),  Plummer 
Hall,  the  Peabody  Institute  (1857),  Haverhill’s  Winter  Street 
School  (1856)  and  Town  House  (i86i),  Nahant’s  Pleasant 
Street  Schoolhouse  (1851),  and  many  churches;  yet,  most  were 
given  accidental  sites;  they  were  ill-arranged  with  the  street  sys- 
tems and  prevented  from  becoming  organic  parts  of  the  communi- 
ties they  served.  As  a result,  the  shore  line  became  nearly  ob- 
scured in  many  coastal  towns,  and  the  cities  have  no  clear  struc- 
ture, effective  channels  of  communication,  or  symphony  of  vistas, 
which  make  urban  organizations  become  art. 

What  seemed  to  be  uppermost  in  the  builders’  minds  was  to 
provide  for  a higher  standard  of  physical  convenience  than  had 

7.  Salem  Gazette,  May  13,  1859. 
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formerly  been  ofiFered  by  buildings.  Buildings  were  now  centrally 
heated,  thereby  removing  the  need  for  having  many  large  chim- 
neys; advanced  technology  provided  large  panes  of  glass,  and  iron 
permitted  large  openings  to  admit  abundant  light.  Fires,  such  as 
the  disastrous  one  that  destroyed  the  Mansion  House  and  a dozen 
buildings  in  Salem  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  June  8,  1859, 
were  resisted  by  masonry  construction.  The  stores  in  Salem  were 
first  hghted  by  gas  on  December  17,  1850,  and  Christmas  night 
of  the  same  year  brought  light  to  the  streets.  On  December  23, 
1847,  Salem  sent  its  first  message  by  telegraph  to  Boston,  and 
there  was  daily  connection  by  railroad  beginning  in  August,  1838. 
Much  of  this  technological  progress  appeared  in  the  mechanical 
fitness  of  buildings,  such  as  Haverhill’s  Town  Hall  (1861),  which 
was  designed  by  John  Stevens  of  Boston.  A brick  building,  faced 
with  freestone,  its  two  towers  enframed  an  entrance  to  a vestibule 
from  which  a corridor  led  to  offices.  All  rooms  were  hghted  by 
gas,  warmed  by  furnaces  in  the  basement,  and  water  was  conveyed 
to  all  floors.  The  second  floor  held  a large  auditorium,  capable 
of  seating  1400  people;  it  was  insulated  for  acoustical  reasons, 
and  its  roof  was  a fire-resistant  structure.  Yet  the  advanced  physi- 
cal appurtenances  were  not  accompanied  by  comparable  progress 
in  architecture.  Utihty  and  art  could  not  be  blended,  and  the 
technological  either  stood  apart,  raw  and  unassimilated,  or  was 
covered  over  by  castellated  hyperbole,  as  in  Salem’s  railroad  sta- 
tion, the  Boston  and  Maine  Depot  (1847)  (Figure  16),  that  was 
characteristic  of  people  who  were  embarrassed  by  a technology 
that  promised  comfort  and  seemed  to  recoil,  much  as  Buskin  did, 
at  the  possibihty  that  the  machine  was  less  at  fault  than  the  men 
who  used  it. 

The  succeeding  generation  would  not  solve  the  dilemma  posed 
by  an  advancing  technology  and  a recessive  art.  If  anything,  the 
Victorian  architect  became  increasingly  intent  upon  shielding  the 
practical  behind  a picturesque  Gothic  mask.  As  Harvard’s  Mem- 
orial Hall  found  favor  in  the  cities  of  Essex  County,  the  excesses 
became  bolder,  and  all  sense  of  community  among  buildings  was 
lost.  Typical  of  the  ’eighties  was  the  complex  at  Gloucester  for 
St.  Ann’s  Church.  There,  a Victorian  Gothic  church  (1876- 
1886),  a self-sufficient  sculptural  unit,  warred  against  the  neigh- 
boring mansarded  Convent  (i886),  which  in  turn  fought  the 
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scale  of  the  adjacent  School  (1886),  while  the  colossal  Parochial 
House  (1880)  pompously  stood  aside.  All  were  conceived  for  a 
single  client;  all  were  built  about  the  same  time  and  in  a similar 
style;  but  they  failed  to  constitute  a harmonious  group  because 
their  builders  were  blind  to  the  scale,  rhythm,  proportions,  and 
accents  that  make  architectural  spaces. 

“The  present,”  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  wrote  in  1856,  “is  bur- 
dened too  much  with  the  past.”®  That  was  a curious  statement, 
for  Hawthorne  earlier,  in  1836,  had  made  an  ignorant  pronounce- 
ment: “As  the  architecture  of  a country  follows  the  earliest  struc- 
tures, American  architecture  should  be  a refinement  of  the  log- 
house.”®  Perhaps  Plummer  Hall,  the  Courthouse,  East  Church, 
and  the  Railroad  Depot  enlightened  him;  for  even  the  Elgin  mar- 
bles caused  him  to  loose  a callous  complaint  against  historicism, 
“.  . . I wished  that  the  whole  Past  might  be  swept  away,  and 
each  generation  compelled  to  bury  and  destroy  whatever  it  had 
produced  . . . When  we  quit  a house,  we  are  expected  to  make 
it  clean  for  the  next  occupant.  . . His  wish  was  to  be  shared 
by  scientists  in  the  next  generation  and  later  by  the  architect  Louis 
Sullivan  who  wed  technology  and  art  in  a modern  architecture 
that  New  England  failed  to  grasp.  Now,  one  century  later,  drastic 
urban  renewal  surgery  must  undo  the  work  of  a generation  who 
failed  to  preserve  healthy  and  attractive  towns,  erected  sham  struc- 
tures for  social  institutions,  and  permitted  private  benefit  to  in- 
fringe upon  a landscape  and  seascape  that  might  have  given  mem- 
orable character  to  the  buildings  that  followed  Mclntire’s. 

8.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  English  Notebooks  (Boston,  Standard  Lihr. 
Ed.,  1891),  VIII,  207. 

9.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Passages  from  the  American  Note-books,  (Bos- 
ton, 1900),  p.  22. 

10.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  English  Notebooks,  VIII,  145. 


THE  MATRIX  OF  PLACE 
By  Truman  Nelson 

There  are  only  two  questions  to  be  asked  about  the  rela- 
tionship of  a man  of  genius  to  his  home  place:  why  did  he  stay 
there,  or  why  did  he  go  away?  Three  of  the  men  now  standing 
on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  American  letters  and  a fourth  who 
occupied  that  pre-eminence  for  the  greater  part  of  a hundred  years, 
were  born  or  bred  in  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Middlesex  which 
are  joined  at  the  waist  like  Siamese  twins  in  the  upper  right  hand 
corner  of  Massachusetts.  There  was  an  affinity  of  time  as  well  as 
place  in  this  affluent  junction,  for  all  of  them  reached  their  peak 
in  a single  decade,  the  centennial  of  which  this  issue  of  the  Col- 
lections celebrates.  Moreover,  the  two  Essex  men,  Hawthorne  and 
Whittier,  uniquely  answer  the  categorial  queries  raised  above. 

The  decade  began  with  Hawthorne  leaving  his  native  city  for- 
ever in  a passionate  flux  of  anger  and  recrimination  but  not  before 
Salem  had  starved  and  exacerbated  him  into  greatness.  He  had 
come  home  in  his  maturity  after  seven  lean  years  as  a reluctant 
bureaucrat  at  the  Boston  Custom  House,  a confused  Utopian 
communist  at  Brook  Farm  and  finally,  for  four  genteel,  futile,  and 
hungry  years,  a sojourner  at  Concord  as  a very  small  literary 
pebble  on  the  mill-dam  of  which  Emerson  was  the  founding  and 
abiding  rock.  For  the  first  time  in  a long,  long  while,  he  knew 
where  his  next  dollar  was  coming  from.  He  was  to  be  Surveyor  at 
the  Salem  Custom  House  at  twelve  hundred  a year.  It  was  a po- 
litical plum  handed  out  by  the  incoming  Democratic  Adminis- 
tration but  it  was  tacitly  agreed  that  Hawthorne  got  the  job  as  an 
ornament  to  his  country’s  letters  and  that  he  was  to  be  left  alone 
by  the  hacks  of  both  parties. 

It  was  a kind  of  surrender  to  Hawthorne  of  his  immortal  long- 
ings to  be  a major,  Qi.e.,  self-sufficient)  writer,  but  he  did  not  en- 
tirely give  up  hope  that  he  would  get  what  he  considered  his 
rightful  due.  His  best  known  remarks  about  Salem  are  generally 
ill-tempered  and  unfair:  he  describes  it  as  a flat  covered  with 
dreary,  nondescript  wooden  houses  which  give  it  all  the  charm 
of  a disarranged  checkerboard.  At  the  same  time,  he  confesses 
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that  he  has  a deep  and  perverse  affection  for  the  city  and  a con- 
stant awareness  of  the  blood  ties  which  bind  his  consciousness  to 
the  awesome  grandeurs  of  its  past.  He  named  Boston  as  the  mise 
en  scene  of  his  masterpiece,  although  the  beautiful  confluence 
therein  of  dense  forest,  seashore,  and  the  noble  Elizabethan  man- 
sions of  the  ruling  elders  arouses  an  inescapable  impression  of 
Salem  in  its  heroic  age.  It  was  during  a solitary  afternoon  spent  at 
Salem  Willows  in  November,  1847,  that  he  had  one  of  those 
catalytic  moments  in  which  something  emulsifies  the  vague 
penumbra  of  the  artist’s  sense  impressions  and  a fine  idea  stains 
deep  into  his  creative  cells.  That  day  he  noted  an  idea  in  his 
journal  for  “A  story  of  the  effects  of  revenge,  in  diabolizing  him 
who  indulges  in  it,”  and  so  Roger  Chillingworth  was  born  and  be- 
gan to  converge  to  a point  of  fusion  with  an  earlier  concept  and 
stir  it  into  life.  The  hut  where  Hester  lived,  “stood  on  the  shore 
looking  across  a basin  of  sea  at  the  forest-covered  hills  toward  the 
west,”  a prospect  still  accessible  today  for  anyone  who  wants  to 
scramble  to  the  star-shaped  earthworks  of  ancient  Fort  Lee  at 
the  Willows  for  the  classic  view  of  Salem  and  its  sea  approaches, 
standing  on  mounds  as  rounded,  tawny,  and  motheaten  as  the 
flanks  of  some  old  sleeping  lion. 

Actually,  Salem  was  then  and  still  is  (although  now  fast 
eroding  under  the  furious  onslaught  of  wrecking  cranes,  bull- 
dozers and  the  slow,  persistent  black  tides  of  hot-top)  one  of  the 
queen  cities  of  the  world  with  that  piquant  combination,  in  its 
unmolested  areas,  of  formality  and  warmth,  the  austere  perfection 
of  outline  and  proportion  in  its  Federal  houses  being  softened  by 
walls  and  byways  of  pink  brick  and  the  monotonous  blight  of  com- 
monplace urban  masonry  broken  by  a green  dash,  here  and  there, 
of  towering  elms  and  horse  chestnuts  and  small  but  exotic  gar- 
dens. In  Hawthorne’s  time,  the  interior  life  of  Salem  was  rich 
with  intellectual  buzz.  Per  square  foot,  it  was  probably  the  most 
opulent  city  in  America  with  its  pubhc  display  of  treasures  brought 
from  the  Far  East  by  skippers  on  the  old  China  runs.  There  was  a 
first-rate  library  at  the  Salem  Athenaeum  from  which,  according 
to  one  of  his  biographers,  he  drew  a copy  of  Rousseau’s  Heloise 
and  drew  from  that,  in  turn,  the  entire  plot  of  the  Scarlet  Letter. 
Other  works  used  while  this  was  germinating  were  those  of  Defoe, 
Force’s  Archives  and  Lamartine’s  History  of  the  Girondists,  good 
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solid  sources  of  incalculable  value  in  supplying  background  and  in- 
tellectual fibre  to  a work  in  progress. 

The  Salem  Lyceum,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  managers  in 
1848-49,  had  the  distinction  of  hearing  Henry  Thoreau  give  his 
first  lecture  outside  of  Concord.  This  was  a literary  landmark,  for 
Thoreau  offered  the  citizens  of  Salem  that  revolutionary  do-it- 
yourself  method  of  circumventing  the  deadly  clutch  of  society 
and  its  economics  set  forth  in  the  monumental  first  chapter  of 
Walden,  five  years  in  advance  of  publication.  He  was  paid  twenty 
dollars  for  it,  a princely  sum  in  proportion  to  his  normal  resources 
and  wants,  and  invited  to  return  that  same  season.  He  agreed  to 
talk  to  them  again,  a privilege  few  towns  or  people  can  boast.  He 
offered  another  dazzling  fragment  of  Walden,  but  this  time,  he 
was  not  so  pleasing,  for  he  spoke  bitterly  of  the  assault  of  com- 
mercialism, in  the  form  of  a railroad,  which  was  making  a sham- 
bles out  of  Walden’s  sacred  groves. 

This  Lyceum  in  itself  is  the  most  accurate  barometer  of  Salem’s 
climate  of  the  mind.  It  was  probably  an  offshoot  of  the  Concord 
Lyceum  at  which  Charles  Wentworth  Upham,  the  Salem  historian, 
was  a frequent  speaker.  At  the  time  of  sordid  upheavals  brought 
on  by  the  White  murder,  Upham,  our  most  understanding  and 
perceptive  chronicler  of  the  witchcraft  delusion,  along  with  sev- 
eral other  men  of  good  will,  instituted  the  Lyceum  to  ventilate  a 
community  heating  up  with  accusation,  hysteria,  and  violence 
feared  to  be  reaching  the  explosion  point  of  1692.  The  men 
chosen  to  address  it  were  almost  uniformly  calm  rationalists  and 
skilled  propagandists  of  science,  reflection,  and  learning,  to  offset 
the  revivahst  ranters  who  rushed  into  Salem  during  the  troubles 
to  cash  in  on  the  disturbed  state  of  people’s  minds  and  their  nightly 
fears  of  violent  death  in  their  beds,  hke  poor  Captain  White. 
Upham  himself,  gave  two  lectures  on  witchcraft  as  a warning  of 
what  can  happen  when  vigilantism  and  unsupported  accusation 
get  out  of  hand.  His  friend  and  classmate,  R.  W.  Emerson,  was 
the  most  frequent  lecturer.  Others  were  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Edward  Everett,  Ohver  Wendell  Holmes,  (Upham’s  brother-in- 
law) — the  whole  bright  pantheon  of  New  England  deities  made 
personal  appearances.  The  bookings  that  Hawthorne  himself  put 
together  would  make  your  mouth  water:  Daniel  Webster  on  the 
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Constitution,  Thoreau  twice,  Theodore  Parker  on  Transcendental- 
ism, Louis  Agassiz  on  the  “Vegetable  Kingdom,”  Horace  Mann  on 
“Knowledge,”  Charles  Sumner  on  “Law  of  Progress,”  and  lesser 
lights,  Edwin  Whipple  the  critic  on  “Genius,”  and  James  T.  Fields 
the  publisher.  These  last  two  had  a prodigious  effect  on  Haw- 
thorne’s life.  The  following  season  ofiPered  Wendell  Phillips,  Fan- 
ny Kemble,  Sylvester  Judd,  and  Thomas  Starr  King,  with  Emer- 
son and  Parker  again. 

You  would  think  there  never  had  been  a more  fecund  soil  for  a 
man  of  talent  to  put  his  roots  into.  All  the  elements  of  growth  were 
in  it,  consanguinity,  horizons  of  splendor  in  natural  and  urban 
settings,  the  occasional  stimulus  of  the  spoken  word  by  minds  of 
the  highest  order.  And  above  all,  a more  than  adequate  salary  for 
a far  less  than  average  working  day.  Still,  he  was  creatively  inert 
and  slothful  there  and  his  one  published  piece  during  this  period, 
“Main  Street,”  was  a tedious  and  affected  sketch  of  the  town, 
rather  like  the  commentary  written  for  a well-meaning  series  of 
historical  tableaux,  presented  by  the  local  Woman’s  Club.  It  con- 
tains his  worse  styhstic  mannerisms:  the  creaking  and  elaborate 
stage  machinery  which  he  seems  to  find  necessary  merely  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  what  he  is  talking  about,  the  pious, 
ginger-bread-Gothic  diction,  the  dead-level  march  of  words,  sen- 
tences and  paragraphs  to  nowhere  and  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  are  forms  of  writing  itself.  Coming  across  this  dead  sea 
fruit  in  Elizabeth  Peabody’s  Aesthetic  Papers  in  the  reflected  glory 
from  Thoreau’s  “Civil  Disobedience,”  it  makes  you  wince. 

The  soft  job,  the  freedom  from  the  mundane  tensions  of  his 
recent  past  were  not  enough.  A famous  formulation  by  D.  H.  Law- 
rence states  that  creative  freedom  comes  when  a man  “belongs 
to  a living,  organic,  believing  community,  active  in  fulfilling  some 
unfulfilled,  perhaps  unrealized  purpose.”  Hawthorne  never  had 
this  and  never  reached  for  it,  although  I am  convinced  that  Salem 
in  the  ’fifties  was  just  this  kind  of  community.  But  he  did  achieve, 
quite  suddenly,  the  other  freedom  which  produces  great  art:  the 
short,  intense  exultation  of  the  born  prisoner  convincing  himself 
that  he  has  at  last  evolved  a perfect  plan  of  escape.  He  had  a fine 
burst  of  this  for  a while,  and  it  did  release  his  germinal  forces  in 
the  only  way  they  can  be  released  so  as  to  bear  fruit:  when  the 
stuff  of  fife  is  shaken  up  with  a vigorous  variant. 
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He  lost  his  job  at  the  Custom  House.  He  had  seen  this  coming 
for  months  with  the  change  of  administration  from  Democratic 
to  Whig,  in  ’48,  and  tried  to  head  it  ofiE  by  a most  brilliant  letter- 
writing campaign.  His  first  one,  to  his  lawyer  George  Hillard,  a 
prominent  and  well-connected  Whig,  contained  his  basic  defense. 

. . An  inofiFensive  man  of  letters,  having  obtained  a pitiful 
little  office  on  no  other  plea  than  his  pitiful  little  literature  ought 
not  to  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  these  thick-skulled  and  no-hearted 
villains.  There  are  men  in  Boston,  Rufus  Choate  for  instance, 
whose  favorable  influence  might  make  it  impossible  to  remove  me 
and  whose  support  and  sympathy  might  be  gained  in  my  behalf 
because  I gained  my  position  by  my  literary  character  and  have 
done  nothing  to  forfeit  that  tenure.  Be  pleased  on  no  account  to 
mention  this  matter  to  any  Salem  man,  however  friendly  to  me  he 
may  profess  himself.  If  any  movement  on  my  part  were  heard 
of,  it  would  precipitate  the  crisis.” 

Through  Hillard,  whom  he  had  now  convinced  that  his  neu- 
tralism was  so  pronounced  that  Hillard  said  he  would  have  been 
“removed  for  his  apathy”  to  party  loyalties  if  a Democrat  had  been 
elected,  Hawthorne  was  able  to  get  considerable  mileage  in  the 
national  press  with  his  picture  of  the  poor  embattled  author 
turned  out  of  ofi&ce  by  a President  whose  election  pledge  was  that 
no  one  should  suffer  under  him  for  their  political  opinions,  short 
of  gross  partisanship.  Hillard  belonged  to  a circle  of  five  men  of 
letters  including  Sumner,  Longfellow,  and  Felton,  which  had  a 
powerful  entre  in  the  press  as  reviewers  and  contributors.  Their 
loyalty  to  one  another  was  so  great  that  they  were  called  derisively 
“The  Mutual  Admiration  Society”  and  when  Felton  reviewed 
Longfellow’s  Evangeline  raptuously  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view, some  reader  in  the  Boston  Atheneum  scrawled  in  the  mar- 
gin, “Insured  in  the  Mutual.” 

Hawthorne  wrote  a Machiavellian  letter  to  Longfellow  apolo- 
gizing for  not  doing  a review  of  Evangeline  for  him  and  giving  as 
his  excuse  that  he  was  being  removed  from  his  office  for  having 
reviewed  Longfellow’s  and  other  literary  friend’s  books  in  the 
Democratic  papers.  “I  must  confess  this  stirs  up  a httle  of  the  devil 
in  me  to  find  myself  hunted  by  these  political  bloodhounds.  If 
they  succeed  in  getting  me  out  of  office,  I will  surely  immolate 
some  of  them.  . . . this  I will  not  do  as  an  act  of  individual 
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vengeance,  but  in  your  behalf  as  w^ell  as  mine,  because  they  will 
have  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood  to  which  we  both,  in 
different  degrees,  belong/’  The  next  night  Sumner  dined  with 
Longfellow  and  the  table  talk  was  of  the  administration’s  per- 
fidious treatment  of  poor  Hawthorne. 

Effective  as  this  was,  this  vivid  self-portrait  of  the  pure  artist 
being  broken  on  the  wheel  of  political  fortune,  it  did  not  work, 
although  Longfellow  may  have  believed  it  and  certainly  all  of 
Hawthorne’s  biographers  do.  The  real  reason  for  Hawthorne’s  re- 
moval was  that  he  was  inextricably  tangled  in  a dirty  little  ex- 
tortion racket  which  seems  to  have  began  at  the  Custom  House 
shortly  after  he  took  office  as  Surveyor.  It  was  complex  and  neces- 
sariously  devious  but  Hawthorne’s  own  admission,  “My  idea  is 
that  there  really  was  an  operation  to  squeeze  an  assessment  out  of 
the  recussant  inspectors,  under  the  terror  of  an  impending  re- 
moval or  suspension,”  seems  proof  enough  that  the  crime  existed. 
He,  as  Surveyor,  had  the  power  to  remove  or  suspend  inspectors. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  under  threat  of  a suspension  signed  by 
him  that  two  inspectors  were  obliged  to  kick  back  part  of  their  pay. 
The  overall  scheme  was  that  the  Democratic  inspectors  got  all 
the  overtime  and  kicked  back  half  their  pay  for  it.  The  Whigs 
got  no  overtime  under  the  threat  of  dismissal  if  complaints  were 
made.  On  the  whole,  it  put  it  sharply  to  the  local  Whig  Party, 
after  a successful  election,  that  they  had  better  clean  up  this  mess 
or  go  out  of  business  dispite  their  triumph.  Hawthorne’s  answers 
to  these  accusations  are  completely  disingenuous,  reminding  the 
reader  very  much  of  John  Barsard  in  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
who  was  not  kicked  down  stairs  but  was  kicked  on  the  top  of 
them  and  fell  down  of  his  own  accord.  Hawthorne  agreed  that 
the  inspectors  were  threatened  as  claimed,  but  without  his  knowl- 
edge, and  felt  that  the  extortionist’s  testimony  of  this  “was  evi- 
dence clearing  me,  whatever  may  have  passed  between  him  and 
them.” 

This  marvelously  fructifying  incident  in  his  life  is  always 
viewed  with  a myopic  gaze  by  his  biographers,  and  for  the  life 
of  me  I cannot  see  why  they  so  fanatically  protest  his  innocence. 
What  if  he  did  do  it?  There  is  a strong  strain  of  the  rotter  in 
Hawthorne,  everyone  is  aware  of  it,  and  why  must  he  be  always 
presented  as  a maligned  saint,  wiser  than  Emerson  and  more 
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honest  that  Thoreau?  Who  cares  what  a great  artist  does  on  these 
terms?  Certainly  the  well-known  moral  lapses  of  Richard  Wagner 
do  not  interfere  with  the  appreciation  of  his  magnificent  music- 
dramas.  The  tragedy  is  that  Hawthorne’s  troubles  are  invariably 
blamed,  as  he  wished  them  to  be,  on  Charles  Wentworth  Upham, 
the  Whig,  who  with  thirty  others,  men  of  great  distinction,  filed 
the  conclusive  complaint  against  him.  Hawthorne,  in  statements 
of  nearly  incredible  malignity,  told  Longfellow  he  would  “select 
a victim  and  let  fall  one  little  drop  of  venom  on  his  heart,  that 
shall  make  him  writhe  before  the  grin  of  the  multitude  for  all 
time.”  To  Horace  Mann,  he  named  the  victim:  “If  Mr.  Upham 
should  give  me  the  occasion,  or  perhaps  if  he  should  not,  I shall 
do  my  best  to  kill  or  scalp  him  in  the  public  prints.”  The  public 
print  was  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  and  the  killing  of  Mr. 
Upham  was,  as  we  are  constantly  reminded  by  his  biographers,  his 
hanging  in  the  carefully  wrought  effigy  of  Judge  Pyncheon,  the 
vilest  of  hypocrites  and  murderers. 

Even  if  Hawthorne  was  innocent,  which  I doubt,  how  could 
he  square  this  portrait  of  Upham  with  the  facts?  Upham  was  a 
friend  and  classmate  of  Emerson,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of 
Unitarian  preachers,  a founder  of  the  Salem  Lyceum,  a founder 
of  the  Essex  Institute,  of  the  Republican  Party  in  its  most  revolu- 
tionary phase.  His  book  on  witchcraft  can  never  be  dislodged  as  a 
milestone  of  historiography.  He  was  a kindly,  rational  man  who 
has  contributed  some  of  the  most  luminous  and  exalting  pages  in 
American  letters.  He  went  to  Congress  in  1854  and  stood  up  to 
the  South  at  the  time  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  and  said,  we 
have  had  enough  grovelling,  fight  if  you  must  and  be  done  with 
it.  He  was  Hawthorne’s  age  and  like  him,  declasse  with  the  top 
tier  of  Salem  society,  his  father  having  been  an  exiled  Tory.  If  I 
were  to  give  a reason  for  what  is  termed  Upham’s  political  perse- 
cution of  Hawthorne,  I would  say,  in  his  own  words  from  the 
opening  pages  of  Salem  Witchcraft,  so  redolent  with  the  fiavor  of 
a truly  enlightened,  hberal,  and  independent  mind,  and  in  respect 
to  the  circumstances  of  egregious  political  favoritism  in  the  Cus- 
tom House,  “The  only  government  that  can  stand  against  the 
shocks  of  time  and  grow  stronger  and  dearer  to  all  of  its  people, 
is  the  one  that  recognizes  no  differences  of  any  kind  among  them. 
The  only  consistent  or  solid  foundation  on  which  a republic,  or 
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a church  can  he  huilt,  is  on  an  absolute  level,  with  no  enclosures 
and  no  exclusions.” 

How  silly  it  all  is  to  blame  Upham  and  to  blame  Salem  for 
Hawthorne’s  failings  when  out  of  them,  after  all,  came  his  mas- 
terpiece. The  Scarlet  Letter  is  not  only  about  guilt,  it  is  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  itself.  No  one  in  it  is  innocent,  from  beginning  to 
end,  nor  does  anyone  attempt  to  defend  himself.  No  one  even 
has  to  talk  about  it.  It  is  conveyed  to  all  beholders  without  a 
word;  it  pours  out  of  them  like  sweat.  The  only  character  who 
does  not  care  awfully  about  her  sin,  has  it  emblazoned  on  her  per- 
son, so  nobody  can  mistake  it.  The  only  solid  piece  of  furniture 
in  the  whole  book  is  a pillory  and  the  characters  circle  round 
and  round  in  an  indeterminate  and  time-serving  gloom,  waiting 
for  the  chance  to  get  up  there  and  strip  down  to  their  big  A. 
When  after  seven  years  of  solitary  anguish,  the  lovers  finally  meet 
in  the  woods,  all  he  can  say  to  her  is — not  one  word  of  love  or 
compassion,  nor  a word  of  atonement  for  the  plight  he  had  put 
her  in — but  a severe  rebuke,  an  excoriation  for  not  having  warned 
him  that  her  husband  had  been  for  years  in  his  household,  keep- 
ing surveillance  on  his  guilt.  “O  Hester  Prynne,  thou  little,  little 
knowest  all  the  horror  of  this  thing!  And  the  shame! — the  in- 
delicacy!— the  horrible  ugliness  of  this  exposure  of  a sick  and 
guilty  heart  to  the  very  eye  that  would  gloat  over  it!  Woman, 
woman,  thou  art  accountable  for  this!  I cannot  forgive  thee!” 
Hawthorne  may  have  been  thinking  of  Charles  Wentworth  Up- 
ham’s  guilt  when  he  wrote  this,  but  I doubt  it. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  a child  of  light  as  profoundly  as  Haw- 
thorne was  of  darkness,  had  similar  ancestral  antecedents  and 
was  very  like  Hawthorne  in  ambition,  talents,  and  obstacles.  But 
instead  of  a creative  loitering  in  an  atmosphere  of  decayed  urban 
gentility,  he  sweated  in  his  father’s  corn  fields.  Without  too  much 
moralizing  about  this,  Whittier’s  closeness  to  the  real  world  may 
explain  his  consistent  life  of  principle.  When  Garrison  came  to 
him  and  said,  you  are  a poet,  his  hands  were  still  throbbing  with 
the  strain  of  the  plow  and  this  nomination  meant  to  him  that  he 
had  somehow  made  the  astounding  advance  into  the  company  of 
his  idols,  Milton  and  Marvell,  without  benefit  of  college.  His  own 
common  sense  told  him  further  that  he  would  never  have  the 
verbal  range  and  metaphysical  complexity  of  the  highly  trained 
universitarians.  He  knew  and  said  quite  frankly  at  the  outset 
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that  all  he  really  had  was  a hatred  of  tyranny,  a love  for  positive 
good,  a sense  of  rhythm  which  “beat  often  Labor’s  hurried  time  or 
Duty’s  rugged  march  through  storm  and  strife.”  He  felt  his  human 
use  was  to  attach  himself  to  some  great  cause  and  write  about  it, 
poetically  if  he  could,  rhetorically  if  he  must.  It  was  as  simple  as 
that:  he  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  his  life  by  being  an  agitator  in 
verse  and  all  the  current  critical  evaluations,  most  of  them  outrage- 
ously condescending,  which  hold  him  up  to  T.  S.  Eliot’s  yardstick 
of  Dissociation  of  Sensibility  are  merely  irrelevant.  You  can’t 
belittle  a man,  calling  him  a regional  poet  when  his  region  was 
the  ideological  seed-bed  of  a great  revolution,  or  calling  him  a 
religious  poet  when  his  religion  was  radical  enough  to  justify 
his  berating  Roger  Williams  for  his  intolerance.  It  is  significant 
that  the  literary  standards  now  elevating  Hawthorne  and  degrad- 
ing Whittier  were  set  by  James  and  Eliot,  who,  hke  Hawthorne, 
found  they  couldn’t  go  home  again. 

Whittier  went  away  from  home  for  a while,  faced  his  mobs, 
saw  Pennsylvania  Hall  burned  down  the  day  after  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  free  speech  by  thugs  using  torches  made  from  his  own 
incendiary  writings,  heard  sadly,  and  with  some  measure  of  guilt, 
of  a man  dying  after  penal  confinement  for  quoting  the  words  of 
his  tract.  Justice  and  Expediency,  and  then  come  back  to  Essex 
County  to  five  out  a life  of  wise  consistency  with  the  aura  and 
temper  of  his  surrounding,  superbly  functional  to  his  neighbors 
and  his  times  as  their  poet  and  prophet. 

No  one  has  ever  achieved  a better  picture  of  a region  and  its 
people  in  the  ten  years  preceding  an  apocalyptic  war.  We  know 
by  what  he  said,  what  they  wanted,  what  they  loved  and  hated — 
and  how  they  wronged  themselves  and  others.  Since  the  art  of  this 
present  decade  is  acclaimed  for  its  ambiguity,  not  to  say  unin- 
telligibility, it  is  doubtful  that  our  posterity  will  ever  know  what 
we  were  really  like  in  these  last  ten  years — unless  they  can  re- 
construct a people  who,  although  living  in  an  age  which  has 
brought  forth  some  of  mankind’s  most  stupendous  leaps  into  the 
probing  and  understanding  of  the  finite  realities  of  the  universe, 
are  represented  in  graphic  art  by  “abstractions,”  in  fiction  by  their 
private  disengagement  from  common  life,  in  history  by  compu- 
tations of  committees,  and  in  poetry — ^which,  as  a mass  form 
has  become  obsolete,  and  no  wonder — ^by  dissociation  from  sensi- 
bihty. 

Someone  said  recently  that  the  dated  aspect  in  Whittier’s 
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thought  is  his  “unfailing  faith  in  human  progress.”  Oddly  enough, 
I find  I have  the  same  faith  in  human  progress  and  perfectibility 
that  Whittier  had  and  dated  as  I am,  when  I read  him  and  feel 
welling  out  of  him  powerful  evocations  of  place,,  the  Essex  ter- 
rain, the  golden  marshes,  the  frothy  and  sinister  sea,  the  harsh 
scratching  of  the  scrub  pines  against  the  bleak  sky,  I am  quick- 
ened with  love  for  my  native  place.  Likewise  for  the  people  he 
wrote  for,  the  hymn  singers  who  were  easily  aroused  by  the  plight 
of  men  in  chains,  by  pulpits  swathed  in  hypocricy,  by  martyrs 
triumphant  at  the  stake:  these  people  I feel  are  my  kin.  If  they 
are  no  longer  around  to  listen,  I feel  a deep  sense  of  loss. 

If  art  consists  of  bringing  back  into  focus  what  particular  peo- 
ple felt,  thought  and  did,  at  a particular  time  and  in  a particular 
place,  the  essences  Whittier  drew  out  of  the  stoney  soil  of  Essex 
should  put  him  among  the  great  ones.  In  any  case,  he  lived  and 
died  happy  and  fulfilled  here.  And  it  was  only  in  this,  the  year  of 
progress,  1959,  that  the  bull  dozers  and  sub-dividers,  those  twin 
agents  of  public  indifference,  moved  against  Oak  Knoll,  his 
beautiful  retreat  in  Danvers  and  obliterated  it.  Whittier  had 
poured  the  felt  life  of  this  place  into  a hundred  poems,  notably 
the  “Witch  of  Wenham,”  considered  by  Ambrose  Pierce  and 
William  Dean  Howells  as  one  of  the  authentic  glories  of  Ameri- 
can regional  literature,  and  inspired  by  the  fact  that  this  rich  piece 
of  Essex  earth  had  been  the  home  site  of  George  Burroughs,  the 
noblest  victim  of  the  witchcraft  persecutions.  It  was  to  Oak  Knoll 
that  the  old  Saints  and  Prophets  of  the  abolition  movement  came 
in  their  triumphant  declining  years  to  sound  their  battle  trumpets 
for  the  last  time  in  reminiscence  of  fallen  warriors  in  this  grand 
old  cause.  I feel  a compulsion  to  record  this  passing  of  a place 
here,  if  only  to  provide  an  easy  footnote  for  some  future  literary 
historian  who  may  wish  to  comment  on  the  odd  fact  that  in  this 
decade  sites  that  gave  birth  and  nourishment  to  works  of  art  were 
not  considered  worthy  of  respect  or  preservation. 

In  pathetic  contrast  to  Whittier’s  retention  of  creative  vigor 
to  the  end  of  his  life  through  Antaeus-like  contact  with  his  native 
ground,  we  see  Hawthorne  in  his  last  years  with  his  unfinished 
novel  tormenting  him,  unable  to  fix  a setting  for  it,  trying  Salem, 
Concord,  and  England  and  finding  himself  in  fatal  alienation 
from  all  of  them.  He  did  manage  to  illuminate  some  dark  places 
on  the  spirit  terrain  but  this  was  not,  humanly,  enough  for  him 
or  for  me  either. 


FASHIONS  OF  THE  TIFTIES 
By  Elizabeth  B.  Smith 

Eighteen-fifty-nine  was  the  year  the  Salem  Assembhes  were 
revived  at  Hamilton  Hall.^  The  splendor  of  the  former  Assemblies, 
such  as  that  of  the  first  held  in  1804,  was  a thing  of  the  past,  for 
the  mid-nineteenth  century  affairs  were  conducted  with  “a  modest 
simphcity  suited  to  the  short  reign  of  economy  following  in  the 
wake  of  ’57.”^  In  the  same  year  it  was  advertised  that  Hamilton 
Hall  could  be  rented  for  “social  parties,  dancing  clubs,  or  military 
suppers”  and  that  “on  account  of  the  pressure  of  the  times”  the 
proprietors  were  reducing  their  prices  “to  conform  thereto”  and 
would  “let  the  same  one  third  less  than  heretofore.”^  Despite  the 
panic  of  ’57  and,  even  more  important,  the  fact  that  Salem  was 
no  longer  a leading  seaport,  she  still  held  sway  as  the  cultural 
and  social  nucleus  of  Essex  County;  and  even  though  she  might 
have  to  retrim  last  year’s  good  dress  for  an  1859  Assembly,  a 
Salem  lady  could  still  hold  up  her  head  with  pride. 

The  economy  of  the  day  was  boldly  proclaimed  in  the  news- 
paper advertisements  of  1859.  William  H.  Burbeck,  tailor  and 
draper,  who  was  situated  at  249  Essex  Street  in  Salem,  advertised 
men’s  clothing  “cut  in  the  best  styles,  and  sold  at  the  lowest 
CASH  PRICES,”^  and  another  merchant  proclaimed  his  “The 
Cheapest  Sale  ever  in  Salem.”®  This  method  of  sales  promotion 
was  not  by  any  means  limited  to  the  month  of  January,  but  was 
evident  in  newspaper  advertisements  the  year  round. 

The  fashions  of  the  day  were  far  from  economical,  however, 
particularly  those  for  women.  The  fashionable  dress  required  at 
least  twelve  yards  of  material^  and  more  often  than  not  was 
elaborately  trimmed.  The  crinoline  petticoat,  a triumph  of  the 
machine,  was  not  an  inexpensive  fashion.'^  The  question  of 


I.  Marianne  C.  D.  Silsbee,  A Half  Century  in  Salem  (Boston,  1888), 


94. 

2.  Ibid. 

.From  an  advertisement  in  the  Salem  Gazette,  January  7,  1859 


4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid.,  January  18,  1859. 

6.  See  Figure  21. 

7.  Punch  in  1857  attributed  the  decreasing  rate  of  birth  in  France  to 
the  “spread  of  the  Crinoline  contagion.”  “The  mode  now  prevailing  is  one 
of  such  extravagance,”  it  claimed,  “that  it  is  continually  demanding  fresh 
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whether  the  increasing  volume  of  the  skirt  made  the  crinoline 
a necessary  and  inevitable  invention,  or  whether  the  invention 
of  the  latter  encouraged  the  development  of  the  former  is  a moot 
point.  The  fact  is  the  crinoline  lasted  as  a fashion  for  about  twen- 
ty years  despite  protests  from  the  American  male  and  his  brothers 
abroad. 

The  crinoline  petticoat,  constructed  of  a series  of  hoops,  in- 
creasing in  size  from  top  to  bottom  and  connected  by  a skeleton 
network  of  tape,  was  appropriately  referred  to  by  contemporaries 
as  a “cage.”  Its  invention  was  attributed  to  the  Empress  Eugenie, 
and  it  first  appeared  in  December,  1856,  as  the  “Parisian  Eugenie 
Jupon  Skeleton  Petticoat”  and  sold  in  England  at  6/6  to  25/-.® 
The  narrow  hoops  were  first  made  of  whalebone  and  then,  in 
1 857,  of  steel  “watch-spring.”  The  fashion  spread  rapidly  through- 
out Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  in  England  in  1859  it  was 
estimated  that  “Sheffield  was  producing  wire  for  half  a million 
crinolines  each  week.”^  The  crinoline  had  reached  such  mammoth 
proportions  by  the  end  of  the  ’fifties  that  “the  day-crinohne  would 
have  nine  hoops  of  watchspring  and  the  evening  one  as  many  as 
eighteen, and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  bottom  spring  of  the 
undergarment  to  be  equal  in  diameter  to  its  wearer’s  height.^^ 

As  an  extreme  fashion,  the  crinoline  was  the  controversial  ob- 
ject of  the  day.  “Popular  attention  was  concentrated  upon  the 
crinoline,  that  ingenious  mechanism  which  in  shape — and  almost 
in  size — resembled  at  first  the  Albert  Hall  and  later  the  Great 
Pyramid. The  pages  of  contemporaries  echo  with  the  inconveni- 
ence caused  by  this  social  obstruction;  comic  papers  rejoiced  in 
such  a target  while  sermons  dwelt  on  its  moral  dangers.  Its  physi- 
cal dangers  were  certainly  real,  for  many  wearers  of  crinohnes 
were  burnt  to  death  by  inadvertently  approaching  a fire.”^^  The 

sacrifices,  and  ladies  have  to  chose  between  a fine  dress  and  a family,  for 
no  income  but  a Rothschild’s  can  provide  for  both.”  Quoted  by  Norah 
Waugh  in  Corsets  and  Crinolines  (London,  1954),  pp.  135-136. 

8.  C.  Willett  and  Phillis  Cunnington,  The  History  of  Underclothes 
(London,  1951),  p.  163. 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  154. 

10.  Ibid.,  p.  164. 

11.  James  Laver,  Taste  and  Fashion  From  the  French  Revolution  to  the 
Present  Day  (London,  1945),  p.  52. 

12.  Up  to  1859  the  crinoline  was  dome-shaped;  in  the  i86o’s  it  gradu- 
ally became  pyramidal  and  flattened  in  the  front. 

13.  Willett  and  Cunnington,  op.  cit.,  p.  154. 
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crinoline  even  made  the  front  page  of  the  Salem  Gazette  when 
the  following  “Fashionable  Anthem”  was  reprinted  from  Punch: 

Long  live  our  gracious  Queen, 

Who  won’t  wear  crinoline, 

Long  live  the  Queen! 

May  her  example  spread. 

Broad  skirts  be  narrowed. 

Long  trains  be  shortened; 

Long  live  the  Queen! 

O Storm  of  scorn  arise, 

• Scatter  French  fooleries. 

And  make  them  pall. 

Confound  those  hoops  and  things. 

Frustrate  those  horrid  springs. 

And  India  rubber  rings. 

Deuce  take  them  all! 

May  dresses  flaunting  wide 
Fine  figures  cease  to  hide; 

Let  feet  be  seen; 

Girls  to  good  taste  return, 

Paris  flash  modes  unlearn. 

No  more  catch  fire  and  burn. 

Thanks  to  the  Queen  !^^ 

Despite  its  social,  physical,  and  moral  hazards,  the  fashion 
seems  to  have  been  just  as  widespread  in  Salem  as  it  was  in 
Boston,  New  York,  London  and  Paris.  In  1859,  the  Salem  Ga- 
zette printed  a fair  number  of  advertisements  for  the  undergar- 
ment. The  Crown  Double  Extension  Skirt,  made  in  New  York  and 
sold  in  Salem  by  W.  W.  Palmer  and  Company,  had  as  its  main  at- 
tractions indestructibility  and  a new  watch-spring  bustle.  This 
skirt,  was  the  advertisement  claimed,  “the  most  desirable  garment 
of  the  kind  ever  invented,”  and  was  unequalled  for  “excellence 
and  durability.”  “It  is  made  from  Paragon  Springs,  the  most  elas- 
tic and  beautiful  steel  springs,  WITHOUT  SEWING.  . . .This 
Skirt  is  ofiEered  to  the  public  as  combining  in  one  garment  the 
latest  and  best  improvement  and  is  believed  to  he  the  most  per- 
fect skirt  ever  made,  being  simple,  graceful  and  adjustable, 
and  giving  an  elegance  of  shape  attainable  by  no  other.”^® 

14.  Salem  Gazette,  November  29,  1859. 

15.  From  an  advertisement  in  the  Gazette,  February  8,  1859. 
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W.  W.  Palmer  also  prided  itself  in  carrying  “a  full  assortment 
of  Watch  Spring  Skirts,  of  the  best  make,  with  from  10  to  25 
springs”  for  sale  from  one  to  three  dollars.^®  The  Ansonia  Patent 
Adjustable  Skeleton  Skirt  was  made  of  “the  best  tempered  Steel 
Springs”  and  was  advertised  as  “the  best  and  cheapest  Skirt  in  the 
market”  by  Hammond  and  Tuttle. Other  Salem  stores  ofEered 
such  interesting  items  as  the  “Floating  Bell”  skirt,  the  Warren 
Skirt  Supporter:  “Bishop  and  Shoulder  Brace  Combined,” 

Lepeyre’s  French  Patent  Skirt,  and  similar  products  made  by 
Douglas  and  Sherwood  and  other  manufacturers.  William  Filene’s 
on  Essex  Street  in  Salem  sold  these  garments  as  low  as  62^  cents 
each.^® 

Other  than  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  wearing  many 
layers  of  petticoats  to  support  a skirt  of  ample  proportion,  the 
only  advantage  of  the  crinoline  seems  to  be  that  it  eliminated 
tight  lacing.  Rigid  corsets  were  not  necessary  during  the  reign 
of  the  crinoline,  for  a voluminous  skirt  made  the  waist  seem 
small  by  comparison.  The  Douglas  and  Sherwood  Tournure  Cor- 
set seems  to  represent  the  ideal  garment  of  the  period.  It  was  ad- 
vertised as  a corset  of  “superior  shape  and  finish*'  with  “a  bustle 
OF  PERFECT  MODEL,  insuring  free  and  healthful  action  to  the 
lungs,  and  comfortable  support  to  the  spine  . . . the  only  cor- 
set WITHOUT  AN  OBJECTION,  either  artistic  or  physiological. 

Dresses  in  the  ’fifties  seem  to  have  varied  little  from  a basic 
silhouette:  that  of  a full  skirt,  fitted  bodice,  and  full  sleeves, 
either  long  or  short.  Skirts  increased  in  fullness  up  to  the  end  of 
the  decade,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ’fifties  there  seems  to  have 
been  a tendency  to  make  skirts  in  tiers  or  in  panels  with  an  apron 
effect  in  the  front.  Often  the  hem  of  the  skirt  was  elaborately 
decorated.  The  fitted  bodice,  sometimes  a separate  piece,  had  a 
high  or  low  neckline,  depending  on  whether  the  garment  was 
intended  for  daytime  or  evening  wear;  sleeves  were  quite  volum- 
inous, the  longer  ones  having  a bell-shaped  fullness  which  ter- 
minated in  a fitted  wrist. 

The  dress  illustrated  (Figure  22)  is  quite  typical  of  the  type 

16.  Ibid.,  March  18,  1859. 

17.  Ibid.,  March  29,  1859. 

18.  From  an  advertisement  in  the  Gazette,  August  16,  1859. 

19.  Ibid.,  May  3,  1859. 
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of  garment  worn  by  a New  England  lady  of  means  in  the  late  ’fif- 
ties. It  was  worn  by  Mrs.  Caleb  William  Loring,^^  of  Boston  and 
Prides  Crossing,  c.  1859-1860,  probably  as  a late  afternoon  or 
evening  outfit,  and  consists  of  two  pieces:  a fitted  bodice  and  a 
full  skirt.  The  material  is  a green  and  white  silk  damask.  The 
bodice  front  and  sleeves  are  trimmed  with  bands  of  green  satin, 
and  the  neckine  and  sleeves  are  edged  with  black  lace.  The  skirt 
is  made  of  eight  panels  and  measures  240"  around  the  bottom. 
Approximately  ten  yards  of  material  were  used  for  the  skirt,  which 
is  fully  lined  with  a thin  gauze-like  material,  and  about  two  yards 
for  the  hodice.  The  crinoline  supporting  the  full  skirt  has  seven- 
teen springs. 

Because  of  the  voluminous  nature  of  such  dresses  as  this,  any 
overgarment  would  have  to  be  very  spacious  indeed.  This  prob- 
lem was  partially  solved  by  the  employment  of  a versatile  article 
of  clothing  which  had  been  in  vogue  for  quite  some  time:  the 
shawl.  Many  lovely  examples  of  this  wrap  had  been  brought  from 
exotic  lands  to  Salem  by  sea  captains.  Such  garments,  particularly 
cashmere  shawls  from  India,  were  costly  and  highly  prized  pos- 
sessions, comparable  to  the  mink  coat  of  today.  Of  course  there 
were  also  lower-priced  shawls,  made  of  woolen  or  cotton,  many  of 
which  were  advertised  in  the  Gazette. 

Another  popular  outer  covering  was  the  cloak.  This  garment 
became  quite  voluminous  and  very  elaborate  in  trim  by  the  late 
’fifties,  and  often  a hood  was  attached.  Godefs  Lad/s  Book  in 
1859  pictured  a number  of  designs  for  such  wraps.  In  Salem, 
Almy’s  store  carried  “a  fine  assortment  of  Capes,  Sacks  and 
Cloaks  in  all  the  new  styles,  made  in  the  best  manner,  from  the 
Water  Proof,  Montebello,  German,  English  and  Beaver  Cloths.’’^! 
Joseph  Mayer  announced  a “Large  and  Magnificent  Stock  of 
RICH  GOODS”  for  sale  at  his  new  store  at  177  Essex  Street  in 
Salem  and  claimed  he  was  “now  prepared  to  show  the  newest 
and  MOST  splendid  assortment  of  Goods,  such  as  was  never 
before  exhibited  in  this  city  ...  all  the  novelties  as  fast  as 

20.  Elizabeth  Smith  Peabody  was  born  in  Salem,  July  31,  1822,  the 
daughter  of  Joseph  Augustus  and  Louisa  (Putnam)  Peabody.  She  was 
married  to  Caleb  William  Loring  (1819-1897),  a lawyer  and  later  Presi- 
dent of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  in  1845.  She  died  December  13, 
1869.  Charles  Henry  Pope,  Loring  Genealogy  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1917), 
p.  263. 

21.  From  an  advertisement  in  the  Gazette,  October  18,  1859. 
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they  appear  in  the  New  York  and  Boston  Markets,  . . . [which] 
any  Lady  in  search  of  a genteel  Garment,  [would]  be  well  paid  to 
examine  . . . J.  A.  Paine  and  Company,  also  of  Salem, 
offered  “Bargains  in  Mantillas^^s  consisting  of  the  following:  all 
silk,  fomerly  $12  to  $5.50,  for  $8.50  to  $3.50;  silk  and  lace, 
once  $10  to  $5.50,  for  $6.50  to  $3.50;  and  for  real  bargain- 
hunters,  $50  Misses’  Silk  and  Lace  Mantillas,  former  price  $2.00 
. . . closed  at  75  cents  each.”^^ 

The  material  and  the  trimming  were  the  distinguishing  features 
between  the  clothing  of  the  wealthy  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
population,  as  there  was  little  variation  in  the  basic  style  of  the 
dress  in  the  ’fifties.  It  was  the  detail  that  mattered,  and  this  ele- 
ment was  costly.  Ready-made  clothing  for  women  was  not  yet 
available  on  any  large  scale,  and  so  dresses  were  usually  made 
either  at  home  by  the  women  of  the  household,  perhaps  assisted 
by  a maid,  or  by  a dressmaker.^s  Sewing  machines  for  home  use 
were  advertised  by  three  stores  in  Salem. How  widely  used  these 
machines  were  in  Salem  and  vicinity  in  this  period  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  estimate.^^ 

Since  only  the  wealthy  could  afford  constant  trips  to  a fashion- 
able dressmaker  for  concoctions  of  imported  silks  and  other  fine 
stuffs,  elaborately  trimmed  vdth  laces  and  ribbons;  and  since  the 
time  involved  in  making  such  creations  would  have  been  quite 
an  undertaking  for  the  housewife  of  moderate  means,  it  was  not 
unusual  to  find  a good  dress  being  “made  to  do”  for  several  years 
by  an  annual  change  of  trim  or  a new  bodice  or  collar.  Patterns  for 
the  above  were  often  illustrated  in  Godey's  Lady's  Book  in  the 

2.2,  Ibid.,  April  7,  1859. 

23.  A mantilla  was  a light  cloak  or  cape,  usually  made  o£  lace,  velvet 
or  silk. 

24.  From  an  advertisement  in  the  Gazette,  August  16,  1859. 

25.  The  Salem  Directory  for  1859,  pp.  200-201,  lists  34  dressmakers  in 
Salem.  None  of  these  advertised  in  the  Gazette;  so  it  may  be  assumed  that 
they  were  not  lacking  for  work. 

26.  In  the  Gazette,  April  29,  1859,  Samuel  Mackintire  advertised  “a 
cheap  and  durable  Family  Sewing  Machine,  that  will  sew  2000  stitches 
per  minute,  runs  very  easy,  with  but  little  noise,  without  missing  one  stitch 
upon  any  kind  of  fabric,  and  will  do  better  work  than  any  other  in  the  mar- 
ket, at  prices  of  $15,  $25  $30  and  $35  each  . . . .” 

27.  Clothing  for  this  period  in  the  Essex  Institute  costume  collection 
which  I examined  all  appeared  to  have  been  sewn  completely  by  hand. 
This  represents  but  a scant  sample  of  the  clothing  of  this  period  worn  in 
Essex  County,  however,  so  that  no  definite  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to 
the  above. 
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late  ’fifties.  Sewing  at  home  seems  to  have  been  a favorite  pastime, 
however,  for  these  ladies,  young  and  old,  who  had  the  leisure  time 
to  devote  to  the  art,  and  the  1859  issues  of  Godey's  have  many 
patterns  for  dresses  and  accessories,  many  of  which  are  quite  elab- 
orate in  design. 

The  everyday  dresses,  worn  by  housewives  in  the  1850’s  were 
of  course  much  simpler  than  the  above.  Although  the  basic  sil- 
houette of  a full  skirt,  high  neck  and  long  sleeves  was  maintained, 
the  skirt  was  less  ample,  the  material  plain,  and  the  trimming 
httle  or  none.  A lady’s  working  dress,  described  in  the  July,  1859, 
issue  of  Godeys  consists  of 

a double  skirt  of  shepherd’s  plaid;  one  of  the  usual  length, 
the  other  two  or  three  inches  shorter,  about  to  the  ankle.  A 
loose  sacque  of  the  same  material,  confined  round  the  waist 
with  a belt,  with  a collar  of  the  same.  Short  sleeves,  fas- 
tened in  with  a band  at  the  bottom  with  buttons,  and  long, 
full  ones  confined  by  a band  at  the  wrist,  but  with  button- 
holes at  the  top  to  fasten  on  to  the  band  of  the  short  sleeve. 
Stout  leather  boots,  laced  in  front.  Long  gaiters,  either  of 
knitted  worsted,  . . . coarse  colored  cotton,  ...  or  cloth, 
buttoned  up  all  the  way  to  the  knee,  . . . long  India  rub- 
ber boots  are  very  serviceable  ...  A sun-bonnet  of  the 
same  material  for  mild  weather.  For  cold  climates  or  for 
winter  wear,  the  whole  dress  might  be  made  of  cloth  or  flan- 
nel. A large,  full  apron  of  domestic  gingham.  Deep  pockets 
in  both  sides  of  both  skirts.  If  a lady,  after  finishing  her 
usual  household  duties  . . . , is  obliged  to  attend  to  out- 
door business,  she  slips  off  her  longest  skirt,  takes  off  her 
long  sleeves,  puts  her  pretty  feet  into  the  long  gaiters,  and 
bids  defiance  to  mud  and  dirt.^® 

The  clothing  worn  by  the  Hatchet  Gang  of  July  8,  1856,  a group 
of  Rockport  women,  armed  with  hatchets,  who  took  it  upon  them- 
selves to  destroy  every  cask  of  liquor  in  the  town,  was  described 
by  an  eye-witness  as 

House  dresses  of  figured  cahco,  with  long  skirts,  four 
yards  full,  gathered  into  basques  buttoned  up  to  the  neck, 
with  full  long  sleeves.  Over  these  dresses  they  wore  wide- 
checked  gingham  aprons  with  strings  that  crossed  in  the  back 
and  were  tied  in  front  with  bow  knots  thus  insuring  per- 
manence of  position. 

28.  Godey's  Lady*s  Book,  LIX  (July  1859),  73. 
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On  their  heads  they  wore  straw  or  calico  bonnets  tied 
under  the  chin  with  ribbons;  a short  calico  ruffle  behind, 
shaded  the  neck  .... 

Over  their  shoulders  they  wore  light-weight  summer 
shawls  .... 

On  their  feet  they  wore  white  home-knitted  stockings  and 
“cottage  shoes.” 

To  this  prevailing  costume,  there  was  one  exception,  Bet- 
sey Andrews,  prophetess  of  the  time  when,  as  she  said,  wo- 
men would  no  longer  sweep  up  the  filth  of  the  streets  with 
their  skirts.  She  wore  a short  full  skirt  to  just  below  the 
knee.  Under  this  were  wide  bloomers  of  the  same  color  ex- 
tending from  knee  to  ankle,  and  ending  in  a short  gathered 
frill.  It  was  fortunate  that  she  did  not  make  the  mistake  she 
did  at  her  mother’s  funeral  and  go  with  one  red  bloomer 
and  one  white.  Such  a counter-attraction  would  have  ruined 
the  raids.2^ 

Toward  the  end  of  the  ’fifties,  when  the  skirts  were  becoming 
slightly  shorter,  high  boots  came  into  being;  for  it  was  a deadly 
sin  to  expose  the  ankle,  and  a reputation  zealously  guarded  was 
not  to  be  cast  aside  by  a strong  wind.  High  heels  also  began  to 
appear  at  about  this  same  time.  As  for  milady’s  head,  the  hair 
was  worn  in  braids  or  masses  of  curls,  usually  drawn  back  from 
the  face.  The  front  of  the  hair  was  worn  smooth  or  slightly  waved, 
with  a part.  The  ladies  of  Salem  and  vicinity  were  “respectfully” 
informed  by  Mrs.  Putnam  that  at  her  “Ladies’  Hair-Work  Saloon” 
she  offered  “unusual  facilities  for  DRESSING  HAIR  for  parties, 
fitting  of  Whigs,  Frizzettes,  and  Bands,  and  particularly  for 
Champooing  [sic]  and  Cleaning  the  Head.”  In  addition  to  the 
above,  she  manufactured  “ORNAMENTAL  HAIR-WORK,  of 
every  description;  particular  attention  being  given  to  the  match- 
ing of  colors  of  BACK  BANDS,”  as  well  as  having  for  sale  “every 
preparation  for  the  Hair  of  known  efficacy.”^®  Hair  nets  and 
chenille  headdresses,  complete  with  dangling  tassels,  were  popu- 
lar, and  the  poke  bonnet  continued  to  be  fashionable.  Kid  gloves 
seem  to  have  been  the  favorite  hand  wear. 

29.  From  an  unsigned  paper,  “The  Story  of  the  Hatchet  Gang  of  July 
8,  1856,”  pp.  3-4,  in  the  files  of  The  Sandy  Bay  Historical  Society  and 
quoted  by  permission.  The  material  for  the  paper,  read  in  1933  at  the 
Society,  was  gathered  from  published  records,  eye-witnesses,  and  from 
those  who  had  talked  with  eye-witnesses. 

30.  From  an  advertisement  in  the  Gazette,  November  24,  1859. 
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The  Empress  Eugenie  was  the  arbitress  of  Paris  feminine  fash- 
ions, which  in  turn  were  copied  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  during  this  period.  Colors  and  materials  were  richer  and 
gayer  in  the  ’fifties  than  they  had  been  for  quite  some  time.  This 
was  due,  in  part,  to  the  invention  of  analine  dye  in  1856.  More 
variety  in  texture  was  noticeable,  and  there  was  a tendency  to 
contrast  both  colors  and  fabrics  in  one  garment.  Popular  materials 
included  silks,  both  Canton  and  foulard,  bareges,  challie  and  mus- 
lin de  laines,  and  valentia  plaids.  W.  W.  Palmer  advertised  “Bar- 
gains in  Dress  Goods”  consisting  of  Canton  silks  at  50  cents, 
printed  berages  [sic]  at  17  to  50  cents,  valentia  plaids  and  “finest 
challies”  at  1 2^  cents.^^  Blonde,  Honiton,  and  Brussels  laces,  rib- 
bons, fringes,  and  artificial  flowers  were  among  the  most  popular 
trimmings  for  garments. 

Men’s  clothing  of  the  ’fifties  seems  drab  and  uninteresting  by 
comparison  with  that  of  the  opposite  sex.  If  one  were  to  judge 
what  the  gentleman  of  Salem  and  the  vicinity  wore  at  this  time 
by  the  portraits  of  that  vintage  in  the  Essex  Institute  collections, 
one  would  surmise  that  his  garb  consisted  of  a black  suit,  a heav- 
ily starched  white  shirt  with  a high  stiff  collar,  around  the  neck  of 
which  was  wound  a massive-looking  black  tie  which  terminated  in 
a large  bow  under  the  chin.  Such  was  the  costume  worn  by  George 
Rea  Cur  wen  (1823-1900)  in  1859  when  he  had  his  portrait 
painted  by  Charles  Osgood.  Actually,  however,  a revolution  in 
men’s  clothing  was  underway.  Originating  in  England,  the  em- 
phasis in  men’s  attire  was  shifting  from  etiquette  to  comfort.^^ 
This  movement  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  increase  in 
travel.  As  in  the  European  fashions  for  women,  the  styles  for  men 
had  become  colorful,  and  in  the  ’fifties  there  was  a tendency  to 
have  the  entire  suit  made  of  the  same  material,  often  of  plaid  or 
tweed.^^  By  the  end  of  the  decade,  however,  the  trend  was  veer- 
ing toward  black.  This  sobriety  in  dress  is  especially  noticeable  in 
the  United  States  in  the  ’sixties  with  the  advent  of  the  Civil  War.^^ 

31.  From  an  advertisement  in  the  Gazette,  August  16,  1859. 

32.  Willett  and  Cunnington,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1 52-1 53. 

33.  Millia  Davenport.  The  Book  of  Costume  QNew  York,  1948),  II, 
801-802. 

34.  Douglas  Gorsline,  What  People  Wore  (New  York,  1952),  p.  181, 
notes  that  during  and  after  the  Civil  War  “the  predominant  influence  in 
men’s  clothing  [in  the  United  States]  was  the  image  of  the  statesman 
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The  top  hat  was  the  favorite  headgear  throughout  most  of  the 
century,  with  silk  replacing  beaver  in  the  mid-fifties.®^ 

Ready-made  clothing  for  men  was  in  evidence  by  the  late 
'fifties,  and  a number  of  advertisements  for  such  appeared  in  the 
Gazette.  Custom-made  clothing,  advertised  by  tailors,  was  prob- 
ably preferred,  however,  by  those  who  could  afiPord  it.  C.  A.  Col- 
lins, a custom  tailor  located  at  203  Washington  Street  in  Boston, 
offered  to  his  customers  a "GREAT  CHANCE  TO  SAVE 
MONEY.”  His  reasons  for  this  claim  were  low  rent,  buying  and 
selling  for  cash  only,  making  no  bad  debts,  and  working  for  the 
interest  of  his  customers,  so  that  gentlemen  could  "depend  on 
garments  which  for  style,  fit,  nice  trimmings,  and  faithful  work, 
[could  not]  be  surpassed.”®®  William  H.  Burbeck,  a Salem  tailor 
and  draper,  informed  his  customers  that  he  was  "daily  receiving 
[f]or  Fall  and  Winter  Trade,  Heavy  Pilots,  Beaver  and  other 
Overcoats”  as  well  as  "Broadcloths,  Doeskins,  Fancy  Pants  Goods, 
Vestings,  &c  . . .”  and  would  make  the  same  into  "garments  to 
order,  in  the  lates[t]  styles,  and  most  workmanlike  manner.” 
He  also  offered  for  sale  "Nice  Custom  Ready  Made  Clothing  . . . 
of  his  own  and  New  York  manufacture,  made  and  cut  in  the  best 
styles,  and  sold  at  the  lowest  cash  prices.”®^  Lane’s  Great 
Bargain  Store,  at  32  Dock  Square  in  Boston,  also  advertised  ready- 
made clothing  for  men. 

The  shirts  in  the  ’fifties  had  a yoke  opening  (the  shirt  that 
buttoned  all  the  way  down  the  front  had  not  yet  come  into  being), 
and  the  latter  was  often  pleated.  Such  a shirt  was  pictured  in  an 
advertisement  of  shirts  made  to  order  "one  of  the  best  materials. 
Sewed  by  Hand, — and — WARRANTED  TO  FIT”  by  Norris 
Sawyer  of  Salem.  Mr.  Sawyer  also  sold  "all  the  latest  styles  of  ties 
and  cravats,  and  offered  the  "PATENT  ENAMELLED  COLLAR” 
at  the  astounding  price  of  $2.50  for  one  hundred.®® 

George  F.  Choate  of  Salem,  Judge  of  Probate  and  Insolvency, 

35.  Davenport,  op.  cit.,  p.  802. 

36.  From  an  advertisement  in  the  Gazette,  January  7,  1859.  Some  of 
the  items  listed  were  “a  nice  Frock  or  Dress  Coat,  from  German  black  or 
colored  broadcloths”  for  $15  to  $23;  “Black  German  Doe  Pants”  and  “Side 
Band,  and  other  style  Pants,”  $5  to  $8;  “Best  quality  Silk  Vests,”  $4.50 
to  $5;  “Cloth,  Valencia,  and  Plaid  Vests,”  $2.50  to  $5;  “Business  Coats,” 
$9  to  $13;  “Spring  and  Fall  Over  Coats,”  $10  to  $15;  and  “Winter  Over 
Coats”  at  $12  to  $20. 

^7.  Ibid.,  January  7,  1859. 

38.  Ibid.,  November  29,  1859. 
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kept  a personal  account  book  from  1852  to  1856  in  which  are 
listed  his  expenditures  for  clothing: 


1852 

Jan’y 

24 

Pd  for  Shawl 

7 

00 

Feb’y 

1 1 

” for  Umbrella 

4 

00 

March 

12 

” for  black  bands 
” Bot  over  Coate  at  Boston 

15 

50 

00 

Sept 

2 

” Shoes 

I 

00 

10 

” Umbrella 

I 

50 

1853 

Jan’y 

4 

” for  2 Neckties 

2 

25 

Feb’y 

23 

” Coat  . . . 

20 

00 

March 

15 

” for  vest 

3 

50 

May 

27 

”...  Hat 

3 

75 

28 

” Undershirts 

2 

25 

July 

23 

” Pants  vest  and  Coate 

21 

00 

}> 

26 

” Boots  . . . 

4 

00 

Aug 

13 

” Hat  . . . 

5 

50 

22 

shoes 

5 

00 

Nov 

10 

” Boots 

3 

75 

Gaiters 

2 

00 

14 

” Collars  I dos  & Cravat 

3 

25 

1855 

Dec 

21 

” Boots 

5 

00 

1856 

July 

16 

” Shoes  for  Beckie 

I 

75 

Oct 

18 

Hair  cut  Champoo 

40®^ 

Children  in  the  ’fifties  were  viewed  as  miniature  adults  and 
dressed  accordingly.  It  was  a common  practice  in  this  decade  to 
imprison  females  by  the  time  they  were  seven  years  of  age  in 
cage  petticoats. Young  men  of  the  same  age  were  minute  ver- 
sions of  their  fathers,  and,  judging  from  the  expression  of  one 
young  man  (see  Figure  22),  they  were  not  always  appreciative  of 
this  dubious  honor.  The  subjects  of  a painting  by  Charles  Osgood, 
c.  1856,  are  Charles  Gray  Nichols  (1849-1856)  and  his  sister, 
Charlotte  Sanders  Nichols  (1854-1935)^^  The  costume  worn 

39.  Excerpts  from  the  personal  account  book,  1852-1856,  of  George  F. 
Choate  of  Salem.  Essex  Institute. 

40.  A.  Hyatt  Mayor,  “Children  Are  What  We  Make  Them,”  in  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  Bulletin,  XV,  No.  7 (March  1957),  186. 
The  Essex  Institute  costume  collection  has  a number  of  these  small  crino- 
lines. 

41.  Since  Charles  Gray  Nichols  died  in  1856,  and  since  the  painting 
was  done  sometime  in  that  year,  it  is  possible  that  Charles'  cousin,  Henry 
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by  the  young  man  is  a fine  one  indeed,  made  of  tan  colored  light 
weight  woolen  flannel.  The  jacket,  with  matching  ribbon  trim  and 
metal  buttons,  and  the  cape,  lined  at  the  edges  with  red  silk,  are 
completely  hand  sewn.  The  dress  of  the  young  lady  with  its  decol- 
lete neckline,  is  but  a simplified  version  of  the  grown  woman’s  ball 
gown  of  the  period.  Very  young  children,  both  male  and  female, 
wore  dresses  with  chemise-like  tops  and  short  full  skirts,  reveal- 
ing lacey  pantalettes  below.  Their  freedom  was  short-lived,  how- 
ever, for  they  were  soon  to  be  initiated  into  the  complex  and  mys- 
terious world  of  adult  fashion. 


Salem  in  the  ’fifties  was  the  shopping  center  of  Essex  County, 
and  Essex  Street  was  its  “Fifth  Avenue. A variety  of  shops  and 
stores  offered  “almost  everything  that  the  feminine  soul  desired, 
and  judging  from  the  advertisements  in  the  Gazette,  the  gentle- 
men of  the  vicinity  were  also  well  taken  care  of  by  local  establish- 
ments. In  1858,  the  store  of  Almy,  Bigelow  and  Washburn  was 
established  at  156  Essex  Street.^^  Messrs.  Choate  and  Downing, 
at  Archer  and  Downing’s,  were  described  by  Mrs.  Silsbee  as  “ex- 
actly what  gentlemen  should  be  in  their  especial  places,”^®  and 
going  to  Miss  Putnam’s  for  a bonnet  must  have  been  quite  an 
excursion. 

Miss  Putnam  had  always  on  hand  pretty  bonnets,  either 
brought  from  New  York  or  made  in  the  shop,  and  at  cer- 
tain seasons  a trip  up-stairs  revealed  many  novelties  to  our 
unaccustomed  eyes.  It  was  quite  an  object  to  call  early  in 


Nichols,  who  was  about  the  same  age,  served  as  substitute  so  that  the  por- 
trait could  be  completed.  The  portrait,  as  well  as  the  jacket,  cape,  and 
shoes  worn  by  the  boy,  is  in  the  Essex  Institute  collections. 

42.  To  what  extent  Salem  ladies  and  gentlemen  shopped  in  Boston 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate,  although  the  Gazette  and  Salem  Directory 
of  1859  carried  a good  number  of  advertisements  of  Boston  stores.  Men 
probably  tended  to  shop  there  more  often  than  women,  as  their  business 
carried  them  to  that  city  more  often.. 

43.  According  to  the  Salem  Directory  of  1859,  there  were  26  dry  goods 
stores  (women’s  goods)  and  18  clothing  and  furnishing  stores  for  men  in 
Salem.  In  addition,  there  were  14  hairdressers,  6 hatters,  23  milliners, 
and  10  watchmakers  and  jewelers.  Most  of  these  establishments  were  lo- 
cated on  Essex  Street. 

44.  Silsbee,  op.  cit.,  p.  66. 

45.  C.  B.  Gillespie,  Illustrated  History  of  Salem  and  Environs,  (Salem, 
1897),  P-  128.  In  i860,  Almy’s  moved  from  a room  17x47  feet  to  a 
larger  store  in  the  West  Block  of  Essex  Street. 

46.  Silsbee,  op.  cit.,  p.  70. 
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the  morning,  for  customers  were  numerous  and  the  stock 
not  too  extensive,  but  there  was  enough  for  the  punctual, 
and  the  tardy  went  without. 

Salem  in  the  ’fifties  still  looked  abroad  for  its  fashions,  as  did 
the  rest  of  the  United  States.  For  proof  of  this  practice,  one  need 
only  look  at  the  Gazette  and  Godeys  Lady's  Book,  in  which  for- 
eign styles  and  goods  were  emphasized.  This  dependency  can  be 
attributed  in  part  to  a material  cause:  the  United  States  simply 
could  not  produce  successfully  on  any  large  and  profitable  scale 
the  luxurious  silks  and  other  fine  fabrics  that  could  be  obtained 
from  foreign  markets  at  that  time.  A deeper  cause  for  the  lack  of 
independence  in  fashion  lies  in  the  cultural  self-consciousness  of 
the  United  States  as  a whole  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
American  too  often  tended  to  look  abroad  for  most  forms  of  art 
and  culture,  ignoring  that  which  was  closer  to  home.  It  was  in 
keeping  with  Salem’s  past  as  a great  seaport,  however,  that  she 
set  her  sights  on  the  fashions  of  foreign  lands.  To  her,  the  love 
of  the  exotic  came  naturally. 


47.  Silsbee,  op.  cit.,  pp.  69-70. 
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DOCTOR  DESPITE  HIMSELF: 

THE  LIFE  OF  AUGUSTUS  TORREY  (1805-1880) 

By  Deborah  Bethell  Zobel 

Resolved,  to  maintain  the  strictest  temperance  in  eating  and 
drinking. 

Resolved,  never  to  speak  any  thing  that  is  ridiculous,  or  mat- 
ter of  laughter  on  the  Lord’s  Day. 

Resolved,  constantly  with  the  utmost  niceness  and  diligence, 
and  the  strictest  scrutiny  to  be  looking  into  the  state  of  my 
soul,  that  I may  know  whether  I have  truly  an  interest  in 
Christ  or  no;  that,  when  I come  to  die,  I may  not  have  any 
negligence  respecting  this  to  repent  of. 

Resolved,  to  endeavor  to  my  utmost  to  act,  as  I can  think  I 
should  do,  if  I had  already  seen  the  happiness  of  heaven,  and 
hell  torments. 

Resolved,  never  to  do  any  thing  but  duty  ...  I will,  so  far 
as  I can,  be  concerned  about  nothing  but  my  duty  and  my 
sin. 

Resolved,  to  think  much  on  all  occasions  of  my  own  dying, 
and  of  the  common  circumstances  which  attend  death. 

— Jonathan  Edwards,  1722 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Calvinist  com- 
mandments were  becoming  obsolete.  Emboldened  by  many  events, 
chiefly  the  revolutions  in  their  own  country  and  in  France,  Ameri- 
cans had  adopted  the  new  watchwords  of  democracy  and  brother- 
hood, liberty  and  equality;  against  these  ideals,  the  old  doctrines 
of  predestination,  divine  wrath,  and  human  depravity  suddenly 
lost  much  of  their  force.  Creeds  long  sacred  to  puritan  homes  were 
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abandoned,  and  reflection  on  duty,  sin,  and  “hell  torments”  was 
no  longer  deemed  an  essential  part  of  the  day’s  routine.  Instead, 
Unitarianism  was  the  vogue : with  its  emphasis  on  free  will,  divine 
love,  and  human  perfectibility,  it  seemed  well  suited  to  the  young 
nation.  Unlike  Calvinism,  it  was 

rationalistic,  torpid,  utilitarian  ...  an  atmosphere  that 
was  favorable  to  the  flowering  of  the  mind.  The  ministers, 
learned,  cultivated  men,  lovers  of  music  and  eloquence,  had 
introduced  the  literary  sermon  . . . glowing  essays  deahng 
with  the  interests  of  daily  life.^ 

The  new  liberalization  in  thought  and  act,  however,  was  not 
universally  favored.  The  Reverend  Timothy  Dwight,  for  example, 
avowed  indignantly  that  the  American  Revolution,  “a  judgment 
which  ought  to  awaken  repentance  and  humiliation,  hath  pro- 
duced a dissipation  of  thought,  a prostitution  of  reason,  a con- 
tempt of  religion,  a disdain  of  reason,  a dehberation  in  vice,  and 
an  universal  levity  and  corruption  of  soul  before  unseen  and  un- 
imagined,”^  and  all  through  New  England  were  men  who  shared 
this  view.  Especially  in  rural  areas.  Calvinist  doctrines  were  still 
fiercely  embraced,  perhaps  as  an  antidote  to  the  rigors  and  dis- 
comforts of  country  living.  In  those  regions,  it  appeared  that 

they  who  pepper  the  highest  will  be  surest  to  please.  They 
who  strew  the  Eternal  Path  with  the  greatest  amount  of 
brimstone,  and  who  most  ruthlessly  tread  down  the  flowers 
and  leaves  that  grow  by  the  wayside,  will  he  voted  the  most 
righteous;  and  they  who  enlarge  with  the  greatest  pertinacity 
on  the  difficulty  of  getting  into  heaven,  will  be  considered  by 
all  True  Believers  certain  of  going  there. ^ 

Consequently,  local  ministers — and  there  were  few  men  who  at 
one  time  or  another  did  not  try  their  skill  at  this  theological  art — 
“shouted  of  guilt  and  of  dread  but  fascinating  punishment  . . . 
*l  shall  speak  to  you,’  promised  one,  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil.  And  when  I get  to  the  devil  I shall  serve  it  to  you  hot 
as  you  can  sup  it.’  Congregations  of  Calvinists,  listening,  felt 

1.  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  The  Flowering  of  New  England  (New  York, 
1936),  p.  12. 

2.  Daniel  Dulany  Addison,  The  Clergy  in  American  Life  and  Letters 
(London,  1900),  p.  161. 

3.  Charles  Dickens,  American  Notes  (Boston,  1883),  p.  82. 

4.  Josef  and  Dorothy  Berger,  eds..  Diary  of  America  (New  York,  1957), 

p.  166. 
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reassured  of  their  baseness  and  degradation,  and  were  mollified. 

Among  the  most  ardent  of  the  True  Believers  was  Joseph  Tor- 
rey,  a Calvinist  preacher,  physician,  landowner,  and  sometime 
traveler.  Born  in  Killingly,  Connecticut,  in  1768,  Joseph  was 
brought  up  there  by  his  father,  a deacon,  and  was  early  incul- 
cated with  a violent  piety  that  never  diminished  throughout  his 
eighty  years  of  life.  His  education  was  limited  by  his  own  ill 
health  and  the  poverty  of  his  father,  who  had  seven  children  to 
provide  for.  But  what  Joseph  lacked  in  formal  training  was 
more  than  compensated  for  by  his  zeal;  and  his  propensities  ex- 
actly suited  those  of  his  townsmen,  who  “thought  that  fiction 
was  a fraud,  and  worse.  Religion  was  their  only  poetry  . . . 
wrapped  in  an  atmosphere  of  gloom;  and  its  doctrines  of  total  de- 
pravity and  the  utter  vanity  of  human  effort  paralyzed  the  literary 
sense.  Whatever  mobility  this  mind  possessed  was  all  but  con- 
fined to  the  theological  sphere.”^ 

Though  Killingly’s  religious  predilections  pleased  Joseph,  so 
small  a town  could  not  offer  him  the  large  medical  practice  that 
he  desired.  Earthly  success  alone,  lacking  divine  support,  was 
held  to  be  worthless : still  it  was  incumbent  on  every  Christian  to 
use  to  best  advantage  his  Providential  gifts  and  talents.  So  Joseph 
was  ambitious,  as  were  others  of  his  ilk  who  professed  to  “look 
upon  earthly  existence  as  a dream  and  a shadow”  even  as  they 
“united  with  their  moral  idealism  no  inconsiderable  measure  of 
practical  common-sense.”®  In  1793,  therefore,  hearing  of  a more 
profitable  opening  in  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  Joseph  lost  no  time 
in  departing  from  his  birthplace.  Though  he  had  no  assurance  of 
obtaining  the  position,  he  was  twenty-five  years  old,  had  practiced 
for  several  years  as  apprentice  to  one  Jedediah  Ensworth,  and  felt 
that  he  was  eminently  qualified.  A more  extensive  medical  educa- 
tion would,  in  fact,  have  been  exceptional. 

He  arrived  in  Rowley,  after  a ride  of  several  days,  with  only  his 
“saddlebags,  a small  sum  of  money,  an  order  for  a few  dollars 
worth  of  medicine  on  a Salem  apothecary,  and  his  father’s  bless- 
ing.’”^ He  also  carried  two  important  documents.  The  first  was 

5.  Brooks,  op.  cit.,  p.  156. 

6.  Harold  Clarke  Goddard,  Studies  in  New  England  Transcendentalism 
(New  York,  1908),  p.  189. 

7.  George  T.  Dole,  Discourse  occasioned  by  the  Death,  and  embracing  a 
Sketch  of  the  Life,  of  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  (Salem,  1851),  p.  14. 
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Dr.  Ens worth’s  elaborately  inscribed  recommendation,  which  at- 
tested that 

As  the  science  of  Physic  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
Community,  its  particular  voteries  [sic]  should  be  encour- 
aged. Doctor  Joseph  Torrey  has  been  my  pupil  several  years, 
in  which  time  he  has  discovered  a peculiar  Genius  in  the  Art 
of  Physic: — His  constant  attention  to  his  studies  and  tena- 
cious memory  has  procured  him  a large  share  of  Theoretical 
knowledge  and  his  good  judgment  in  the  Administration  of 
Medicine,  together  with  his  knowledge  of  Pharmacy,  will,  I 
presume,  be  attended  with  happiness  to  his  patients  and  war- 
rant him  the  most  Brilliant  success.® 

The  second  was  a letter  of  introduction  to  a former  Killingly  resi- 
dent, the  Reverend  Manasseh  Cutler,  minister,  doctor,  lawyer,  bot- 
anist, merchant,  and  member  of  Congress,  whose  daughter  Mary 
became  Joseph’s  wife  the  following  year. 

The  marriage  was  by  no  means  based  on  superficial  attractions. 
Joseph  favored  ladies  “of  worth  tho’  not  overstocked  with  beauty”^ 
and  years  later  commended  his  eldest  son’s  bride:  “if  she  has  no 
pretensions  to  riches,  or  beauty,  or  acomplishments,  she  has  good 
sense,  is  well  informed,  skilled  in  the  management  of  domestic 
affairs,  and  qualified  to  render  home  comfortable,  pleasant,  and 
respectable,  and  last  not  least,  eminently  pious. Joseph’s  own 
wife  undoubtedly  excelled  in  these  virtues,  for  she  “knew  her 
sphere  well”^^  and  docilely  supported  the  doctrines  of  her  hus- 
band. In  1797  each  made  a public  profession  of  faith,  proclaiming 
personal 

vileness,  meanness,  and  corruption  . . . and  more  especial- 
ly how  obnoxious  I have  rendered  myself  to  thee  . . . thou 
shalt  enable  me  to  devote  all  my  faculties  of  soul  and  body, 
my  time  and  property,  my  influence  over  others,  to  thyself 

8.  Jedediah  Ensworth,  M.D.  Recommendation,  Pomfret,  1790. 

9.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Philadelphia  to 
Beverly,  May  7,  1836.  All  letters,  and  any  other  documents  cited  without 
notice  of  publisher,  are  in  manuscript  form.  They  are  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  Peer  P.  Johnson  and  Miss  Sara  Torrey,  Beverly,  Mass.;  Misses  Dor- 
othy and  Margaret  Norton,  Annisquam,  Mass.;  Mrs.  George  Tennant, 
Englewood,  N.  J.;  and  Stuart  Torrey,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

10.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Manasseh  Cutler  Torrey,  Salem 
to  New  York  City,  March  29,  1830. 

11.  Letter  from  Rev.  John  Cleaveland  to  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey,  Detroit  to 
Salem,  December  13,  1836. 
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and  service  . . . with  an  ardent  desire  and  humble  reso- 
lution to  continue  thine  ...  to  thy  mysterious  disposal  do 
I commit  every  circumstance  of  my  existence  and  all  events 
without  the  least  wish  to  reserve  any  part  of  thy  righteous 
and  unlimited  government  to  such  a feeble  worm  as  myself.^^ 

Of  these  parents,  in  1805,  Augustus  Torrey  was  born,  the 
fourth  of  five  sons.  Two  months  after  the  “Profession,”  their  only 
daughter,  Sophia,  died  at  the  age  of  two  from  the  “mysterious  dis- 
posal” of  God,  and,  more  prosaically,  from  worms.  Their  first  son, 
Joseph,  was  then  one  month  old;  shortly  after  the  death  the 
Torreys  moved  with  him  to  Danvers,  where,  in  1799  and  1801 
respectively,  Charles  Cutler  and  George  were  born.  In  1805  the 
family  moved  again,  this  time  to  Salem,  the  birthplace  of  Augus- 
tus, and,  two  years  afterward,  Manasseh  Cutler  Torrey. 

In  terms  of  earthly  success,  the  eldest  of  these  five  sons  was  the 
most  notable,  becoming  a minister,  a scholar,  a professor  of  phil- 
osophy, and  finally  President  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 
George,  a Michigan  merchant  and  mill-owner,  inherited  his 
father’s  religious  fanaticism.  Charles  and  Cutler  became  artists, 
one  an  engraver,  the  other  a painter;  but  the  struggles  and  poverty 
they  suffered  were  unendurable,  and  both  died  before  reaching  the 
age  of  thirty,  just  as  each  was  beginning  to  attain  some  measure 
of  recognition. 

As  for  Augustus,  he  “did  the  best  he  could,”  always,  though  he 
was  thwarted  in  the  realization  of  his  greatest  ambitions.  He 
never  became  famous,  made  no  great  discoveries  and  propounded 
few  startling  theories.  But  it  was  said  of  him  at  his  death  that  he 
was 

an  able  and  eminent  physician,  attentive  to  his  arduous 
duties  . . . kind  and  considerate  ...  a sincere  and  good 
man,  whose  whole  character  might  be  held  up  as  a model;^^ 
an  indefatigable  and  faithful  friend  ...  an  honor  to  his 
profession,  by  reason  of  his  acquirements  and  skill,  his  genial 
and  courteous  manners,  and  his  fine  sense  of  kind  and  gen- 
tlemanly propriety  ...  his  learning  and  good  judgment, 
and  his  useful  benevolent  and  exemplary  life.^^ 

12.  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey,  Profession  of  Faith,  Rowley,  May  10,  1797. 

13.  Obituary  of  Augustus  Torrey,  Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society  (Boston,  December,  1880). 

14.  Resolutions,  Essex  South  District  Medical  Society.  December  1880. 
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Growing  up  in  Salem  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  held  many 
varied  and  fascinating  possibihties,  and  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  Torrey  children  enjoyed  the  process.  Historically 
and  commercially  the  town  was  important  and  its  inhabitants 
bristled  with  tales  of  wars,  Indians,  haunted  bridges,  redcoats  and 
buccaneers,  shipwrecks  and  battles,  and  unfortunate  great-grand- 
mothers who  had  been  put  to  death  as  witches.  The  boys  listened 
for  hours  to  the  same  kind  of  story  later  made  famous  by  their 
contemporary,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who  lived  only  a few  streets 
away. 

Nor  was  the  romance  all  in  the  past.  When  the  battle  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  the  Shannon  took  place  in  1813,  more  than  one 
hundred  stagecoaches  rattled  up  to  Boston  to  view  the  fray,  and 
“gloomily  retired  when  the  issue  was  but  too  plainly  seen.”^^  An 
even  greater  number  of  citizens  simply  assembled  on  the  hills  and 
roof-tops  of  Salem,  and  from  these  points  were  quite  able  to  ob- 
serve the  manoeuvers  and  see  the  gunfire  of  the  two  ships.  In 
peace  time,  the  exotic  flavor  of  the  Far  East  pervaded  Salem. 
Many  of  the  stately  homes  held  curious  Oriental  furnishings  and 
ornaments,  and  in  the  markets  were  such  strange  items  as  coral, 
and  cocoanuts,  and  tamarinds  and  ginger.  And  there  were  wharves 
to  explore,  and  ships  from  many  countries  to  examine.  Even  with 
the  temperature  at  sixteen  degrees  below  zero  during  the  harsh 
winter  of  1817,  while  the  harbor  was  frozen  solid,  it  was  recorded 
that  “a  great  number  of  persons  have  ventured  upon  the  ice  with 
their  horses  and  sleighs,  to  visit  Cleopatra  s Barge”^^ 

For  their  most  special  treats,  on  holidays  such  as  Thanksgiving 
and  Election  Day,  the  Torreys  and  their  cousins,  the  Pools,  were 
allowed  to  take  the  ten-mile  ride  to  Hamilton,  by  sleigh  or  car- 
riage, to  visit  their  grandfather,  Manasseh  Cutler.  Gardens  sur- 
rounded his  handsome  house,  and  beyond  them  were  woods  full 
of  berries,  and  ponds  perfect  for  fishing.  Grandfather  Cutler  was 
a genial  host;  in  a reminiscence  of  him  many  years  later,  Eliza 
Pool  remembered 

the  generous  cheery  dinners,  and  afterwards  assembling  in 

the  large  square  parlor  with  the  glowing  radiance  of  the  huge 

15.  D.  Hamilton  Hurd,  ed..  History  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts 
(Philadelphia,  1888),  I,  Ixv. 

16.  Essex  Register,  February  8,  1817. 
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hickory  fire  ...  in  the  recess  in  his  honeysuckle  porch, 
hung  the  large  barometer  whose  subtle  movements  we 
watched  morning  and  evening,  with  childish  curiosity,  par- 
ticularly when  our  warm  fingers  produced  the  indication  of 
warm  fair  weather.  In  a corner  of  the  study  stood  the  large 
celestial  globe  . . . and  our  eyes  were  never  weary  of  criti- 
cising the  forms  and  tracing  the  progress  of  the  heavenly 
menagerie  . . . Microscopes  revealed  wonderful  things,  and 
with  the  broader  magnifiers,  we  liked  to  frighten  ourselves 
and  each  other  by  the  contortions  of  our  homely  faces. 

But  all  of  these  and  other  pleasant  diversions  were  strictly  sub- 
ordinated to  the  two  concerns  which  Joseph  Torrey  insisted  should 
guide  his  sons’  lives:  education  and  religion. 

Education  at  this  time  had  achieved  new  status;  it  had,  in  fact, 
become  the  shibboleth  of  the  American  people.  Those  who  them- 
selves were  well  educated  claimed  knowledge  as  their  greatest 
asset.  Others,  like  Joseph,  lamented  their  lacunae  and  vowed  to 
educate  their  offspring.  Children  were  taught  to  read  and  write 
at  a remarkably  early  age,  so  that  those  who  went  on  to  college 
entered  at  fifteen  or  sixteen.  At  ten,  and  probably  earlier,  Augus- 
tus was  writing  letters  in  a formal  and  correct  style,  and  in  a small 
round  hand  far  neater  than  the  penmanship  of  the  older  members 
of  the  family,  or  than  his  own  in  later  years. 

Long  before  they  could  spell  or  punctuate  their  own  language, 
children  were  hurried  into  study  of  the  classics.  At  eleven,  Augus- 
tus was  “most  through  my  Greek  grammar,  yours  affectionerly.”’’^ 
A month  later,  “Slow  that  I ami  I am  now  no  farther  than  the  Sec- 
ond Georgic  in  Virgil.  I have  been  through  the  Eclogues  twice, 
and  twice  the  first  Georgic,  and  now  about  the  120th  line  of  the 
second.  In  Greek  I am  in  the  Testament  in  the  first  chapter  and 
24  verse  of  John.”^^ 

Students  were  urged  to  model  themselves  on  the  highly  ven- 
erated classical  authors;  this,  they  were  reminded,  required  the 
most  diligent  study  and  the  most  scrupulous  application  of  princi- 
ple and  form.  Young  Joseph,  then  studying  at  the  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  advised  the  twelve-year-old  Augustus  that 

17.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Charles  Cutler  Torrey,  Salem  to 
Philadelphia,  November  15,  1816. 

18.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Charles  Cutler  Torrey,  Salem  to 
Philadelphia,  December  30,  1816. 
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to  make  a great  scholar  you  must  be  a great  student  . . . 

I hope  that  by  the  next  time  I shall  see  you,  you  will  be  able 
to  repeat  whole  pages  of  Cicero  by  heart — and  as  for  Virgil 
you  must  have  him  so  familiar  to  your  mind,  that  you  can 
turn  immediately  to  any  place  in  his  works  and  read  it  into 
good  English. 

The  poet  Pope,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  if  I recollect  rightly, 
composed  an  imitation  of  one  of  the  Roman  Horace’s  Odes 
in  beautiful  poetry.  But  you  must  remember  that  . . . Pope 
did  not  do  this  without  much  previous  labour  and  practice. 
Diligentia  omnia  vincit. — I will  now  state  how  you  may  do 
the  same. 

I.  Make  a resolution  that  you  will  become  a good  writer, 
let  it  cost  what  it  will. 

II.  Whenever  you  read  or  hear  conversation  upon  any  sub- 
ject, think  upon  it  and  then  go  and  put  down  your  thoughts 
on  paper  just  as  you  would  talk  it  over  to  yourself. 

III.  Read  nothing  which  is  not  well  written.  Bid  adieu  to 
picture-books,  and  novels;  and  spend  your  time  more  in  the 
perusal  of  history,  poetry,  interesting  travels,  the  Spectator, 
etc.,  which  will  at  the  same  time  give  you  ideas  and  learn 
you  how  to  write  them  down. 

Lastly:  Reserve  your  compositions,  which  should  all  have 
the  date  of  the  time  when  you  wrote  them,  for  me  to  look 
over  and  point  out  their  faults. 

Augustus,  though  never  approaching  Pope’s  accomplishments,  was 
sufficiently  impressed  by  his  reading  so  that  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
his  letters  were  intermittently  punctuated  with  Greek  and  Latin 
phrases. 

Though  style,  vocabulary,  and  classical  emulation  were  stressed, 
the  basic  mechanics  of  education  had  few  redeeming  features. 
Children  were  required  to  attend  Massachusetts  schools  for  only 
three  months  annually,  and  attendance  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  was  naturally  rather  sporadic.  There  was  a dearth  of  text- 
books, too,  and  students  frequently  had  to  share  their  “readers,” 
Testaments,  spellers,  geographies,  histories,  rhetoric  books,  and 
arithmetic  texts.  Discipline  was  poor,  according  to  the  records  of 
the  time;  attention  wandered,  and  the  scholars’  recitations  were 

19.  Letter  from  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Andover  to 
Salem,  April  ?,  1818. 
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often  “fast,  monotonous,  and  indistinct,  and  in  some  cases  ap- 
proached to  singing,”“^  as  Augustus  discovered  when,  within  a 
few  years  of  his  own  graduation,  he  served  on  the  school  com- 
mittee. 

Even  more  important,  educational  opportunities  were  extreme- 
ly unequal.  The  wealthy  families  sent  their  children  to  private  or 
“select”  academies;  middle-class  children  and  those  who  were 
headed  for  college  attended  the  Latin  Schools,  as  the  Torreys  did 
in  Salem;  and  the  less  intelligent,  the  poor,  and  most  girls  went  to 
the  public  grammar  schools,  which  at  that  time  were  neither  tax- 
supported  nor  free.  Many  of  the  poorer  parents  were  unable  to  pay 
even  the  low  tuition  of  these  public  schools.  In  all  three  types  of 
school,  standards  were  low  and  faculty  salaries  almost  non-exist- 
ent. There  was  no  State  Board  of  Education  until  1837 
State  Teachers  Association  before  1845;  many  an  instructor,  es- 
pecially if  female,  was  forced  to  live  on  less  than  three  dollars  a 
month,  with  room  and  board  at  the  homes  of  various  pupils. 

Despite  these  basic  deficiencies,  higher  education  was  a “hobby” 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  and  “money  was  at  a rapid  rate 
being  turned  into  brains  and  brain  culture.”^!  One  year  alone — 
1806-1807 — saw  the  founding  of  a Boston  Law  Library,  Theo- 
logical Library,  and  Athenaeum.  The  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  was  already  well  established;  the  North  American 
Revieiu  made  its  initial  appearance  in  1815,  and  many  other  edu- 
cational institutions  blossomed  during  these  years.  In  homes  like 
the  Torreys’,  only  one  thing  was  more  highly  valued  than  educa- 
tion: that  one  thing  was  religion. 

If  Joseph  Torrey  was  impressed  by  education,  he  was  obsessed 
by  religion.  In  the  lives  of  his  sons  it  was  an  inescapably  dominant 
force;  Sunday  especially  was  completely  given  over  to  worship. 
They  did  not  attend  Sunday  School,  for  the  Sunday  Schools  of 
that  era  were  dedicated  to  children  of  the  poorer  classes,  who 
would  otherwise  be  playing  in  the  streets.  For  self-respecting 
middle-class  parents,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  take  their 
children  with  them  to  church — and  pious  parishioners  invariably 
heard  not  one  but  two  Sabbath  services,  one  in  the  morning  and 

20.  Beverly  School  Committee,  Reports,  1829.  The  Reports  of  the  Bev- 
erly Mechanics  Association  and  Beverly  School  Committee  are  found  at 
the  Beverly  Historical  Association. 

21.  Hurd,  op.  cit.,  I,  16. 
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one  in  the  late  afternoon  or  early  evening.  This  had  its  disadvan- 
tages, as  Emerson  pointed  out,  for  “if  the  sermon  was  good  I 
wished  to  think  of  it;  if  it  was  bad,  one  was  enough. Further- 
more, sermons  generally  took  the  form  of  tirades  against  vicious 
adult  pleasures,  which  little  affected  the  younger  listeners  except 
as  “the  peculiar  province  of  the  Pulpit  in  New  England  (always 
excepting  the  Unitarian  ministry)  would  appear  to  be  the  de- 
nouncement of  all  innocent  and  rational  amusements.  The  church, 
the  chapel,  and  the  lecture-room,  are  the  only  means  of  excite- 
ment excepted. 

In  addition  to  this  heavy  religious  dose,  Joseph  liked  afterwards 
to  gather  his  sons  around  him 

from  tea  time  until  the  hour  of  rest,  for  the  high  purpose  of 
religious  instruction.  He  taught  them  the  Assembly’s  Cate- 
chism, and  drilled  them  in  it  until  that  ‘form  of  sound  words’ 
was  thoroughly  fixed  in  the  memory.  He  read  to  them  suit- 
able portions  of  Scripture,  explaining  and  answering  their 
questions,  as  he  proceeded,  and  sought  in  every  way  to  make 
the  most,  for  them,  of  that  sacred  season. 

Nothing  was  allowed  to  mar  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath.  This 
meant  that  there  could  be  no  travel,  except  in  direst  emergency; 
no  transaction  of  business;  no  entertainment  of  any  kind;  and  no 
mail,  a matter  about  which  Joseph  felt  so  strongly  that  he  peti- 
tioned Congress  for  a stoppage  of  delivery.  Even  such  apparently 
harmless  diversions  as  studying  and  letter-writing  were  forbidden, 
not  only  at  Deacon  Torrey’s  but  in  many  other  pious  households. 
Among  the  younger  generation  were  some  daring  souls  who  occa- 
sionally transgressed;  one  of  these  was  Augustus’  first  cousin,  Eliza 
Pool,  who  slyly  wrote  from  her  Danvers  home  that 

this  day  being  Sunday,  and  the  time  meridian,  the  old  folks 
being  detained  to  eat  bread  and  wine,  thinking  this  a fine 
opportunity  to  disobey  orders,  I have  concluded  to  make  use 
of  pen,  ink,  and  paper  rather  than  the  dictionary,  they  being 
less  unwieldy,  and  more  easily  concealed  in  case  of  discov- 
ery. 

22.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  The  Heart  of  Emerson's  Journals,  ed.  by 
Bliss  Perry  (Boston,  1926),  p.  138. 

23.  Dickens,  op.  cit.,  p.  82. 

24.  Dole,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 

25.  Letter  from  Eliza  Pool  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Danvers  to  Truro,  De- 
cember 16,  1827. 
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But  there  were  other  forces  that  counterbalanced  the  stifling 
atmosphere  of  Calvinism.  From  contemporaries  and  teachers,  and 
perhaps  from  some  of  the  more  liberal  families  among  their  Salem 
acquaintances,  the  young  Torreys  imbibed  great  draughts  of  the 
new  theories  of  self-improvement  and  perfectibility;  for  Augustus 
and  Cutler,  at  least,  these  were  powerful  antidotes  to  their  father  s 
instruction.  They  refused  to  take  seriously  Joseph's  threats  of 
eternal  damnation  and  his  warnings  of  the  “numerous  evils  natur- 
al and  moral  incident  to  humanity.”-®  Quite  possibly  as  they  grew 
older  they  could  even  comprehend  the  paradox  of  his  Calvinist- 
capitalist  nature,  which  kept  him  “in  spite  of  his  laying  up  for 
himself  treasures  in  heaven,  in  close  contact  with  concrete 
things”^^  such  as  land,  taxes,  mortgages,  inventions,  and  modern 
conveniences. 

Both  the  two  youngest  boys  possessed  the  sense  of  humor  and 
the  perspicacity  that  the  rest  of  the  family  lacked;  and  Augustus, 
especially,  had  the  rare  and  fortunate  faculty  of  almost  invariable 
objectivity  about  himself  as  well  as  his  family.  He  was  also  de- 
termined and  ambitious.  At  twenty-one,  already  in  his  final  year 
of  medical  school,  he  informed  his  father  that 

the  Lectures  are  more  interesting  to  me  this  than  they  were 
last  winter — perhaps  because  I am  better  prepared  to  under- 
stand them — I think  you  was  right  in  your  opinion  that  a 
young  physician  should  study  one  year  before  he  attended 
any  lectures,  but  as  it  is,  it  cannot  now  be  helped — I must 
do  the  best  I can  and  make  the  ensuing  years  worth  in  point 
of  knowledge  the  two  first  together — the  more  and  more  I 
advance,  the  more  and  more  advanceable  seems  my  way — 
the  point  of  eminence  to  which  a physician  looks  is  always 
far  before  him;  there  is  no  pinnacle  that  can  be  reached,  but 
there  are  points  of  neighbourhood  just  visible  among  the 
cliffs,  on  which  some  few  may  stand,  on  which  some  few  do 
stand — Hope  whispers,  “Stand  there  yourself.”-® 

This  was  one  of  the  first  of  Augustus’  many  resolutions  to  “do 
the  best  I can” — a phrase  and  determination  that  accompanied 
him  through  life.  Joseph,  in  return,  professed  only  alarm.  How 

26.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Charles  Cutler  Torrey,  Salem  to 
Nashville,  July  14,  1825. 

27.  Goddard,  op.  cit.,  p.  189. 

28.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey,  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  to  Salem,  December  19,  1826. 
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could  Augustus  SO  blatantly  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
for  his  own  success,  and  speak  so  positively  concerning  it,  when 
Joseph  had  always  admonished  his  sons  that  “however  important 
it  is  that  you  acquit  yourself  well  in  the  concerns  of  this  hfe,  I 
trust  you  will  ever  be  mindful  that  your  eternal  interest  is  in- 
finitely more  so”?^^  Not  only  did  Augustus  seem  quite  unmindful 
but  Cutler,  struggling  in  New  York  to  make  his  living  as  an  artist, 
wrote  an  equally  resolute  if  somewhat  more  pathetic  letter : 

I will  dig  my  way  along  silently  and  industriously  for  some 
ten  or  fifteen  years  and  then  I will  burst  out — I will  study, 
study  if  I have  to  live  on  bread  and  cheese  and  water — I 
have  a painter’s  eye  I am  certain.  I can  see  the  grace  of  form 
and  the  beauty  of  colour  and  I will  learn  to  coppy  the  one 
and  imitate  the  other  with  truth  and  spirit — only  let  me  live 
long  enough  and  I will  be  a painter.^^ 

Even  the  premature  death  of  Charles  in  1827  failed  to  convert 
his  younger  brothers,  although  Joseph  did  all  he  could  to  assure 
that  they  felt  its  impact.  His  description  of  the  receipt  of  the  news 
was  as  vivid  as  piety  could  make  it : 

Your  beloved,  your  lamented  brother  Charles  has  left  this 
world  of  sin  and  sorrow. 

Yesterday  morning  [the  postman]  called  with  a letter  from 
Nashville  and  cheerfully  observed,  or  seemed  to  think,  that 
the  pleasure  it  would  afford  might  justify  his  bringing  it  on 
the  sacred  morn.  But  . . . proceeding  to  the  seal,  which 
was  black,  we  all  began  to  tremble.  I lifted  an  audible  ejacu- 
lation, that  Almighty  God  would  prepare  us  for  what  we  had 
to  learn.  The  family  were  electrified  and  immediately  fell  to 
sobbing.  If  I don’t  mistake,  the  conviction  pervaded  parents 
and  brothers  and  sisters  that  we  needed  this  stroke;  and  we 
humbly  hope  we  shall  never  so  far  forget  it  as  to  derive  from 
it  hardening  instead  of  sanctification  . . . O may  the  nat- 
ural death  of  thy  dear  brother  prove  spiritual  life  to  the  sur- 
vivors who  may  be  still  dead  in  trespass  and  sins  and  may  we 
all  be  benefitted  ...  in  such  an  hour  as  they  think  not  the 
King  of  Terrors  may  come — Most  that  I have  to  regret  in 
review  of  past  communication  with  your  departed  brother  is 
that  I did  not  more  faithfully  counsel  him  as  to  his  immortal 

29.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Charles  Cutler  Torrey,  Salem  to 
Nashville,  November  15,  1816. 

30.  Letter  from  Manasseh  Cutler  Torrey  to  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey,  Salem 
to  Charlestown,  March  5,  1827. 
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interest.  May  I never  spare  with  respect  to  surviving 
brothers,  and  O that  this  natural  death  may  result  in  spiritu- 
al life  to  their  souls. 

This  outburst  appears  at  least  to  have  wrought  the  desired  trans- 
formation in  George  and  his  bride,  Eunice.  To  young  Joseph,  who 
had  become  a minister  and  was  preaching  in  Vermont,  his  father 
reported  one  month  later  that 

George  continues  to  afford  comforting  indication  of  being 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind;  and  Eunice  for  the  last 
week  has  been  deeply  impressed  with  a sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  One  Thing  Needful.  On  Friday  and  Saturday  her 
countenance  from  deep  distress  assumed  the  aspect  of  joy 
and  peace  but  she  rejoiced  with  tiembling  and  now  she  is 
distressed  with  the  apprehension  that  God’s  spirit  has  left 
her.  Truly  as  you  say  we  have  reason  for  gratitude  and  may 
we  be  encouraged  to  pray  more  earnestly  for  the  spiritual 
good  of  all  our  family.  Who  can  tell  the  effect  a letter  might 
have  on  Augustus  and  Cutler  from  their  dear  Joseph  on  the 
worth  and  danger  of  their  immortal  souls 

His  mother  had  a further  suggestion: 

We  should  rejoice  to  have  Augustus  with  you.  We  hope  it 
might  be  the  means  under  God  of  impressing  his  mind  with 
the  one  thing  needful. 

0 my  dear  son  we  have  mercies  mixed  with  our  afflictions — 

1 think  you  would  be  pleased  were  you  to  know  all  the  evi- 
dences we  have  of  George  s being  a changed  person  . . . 
his  mind  has  been  solemnly  affected,  he  was  in  great  distress 
. . . thinks  it  too  great  a blessing  for  him  to  be  made  an 
heir  of  glory!  Christians  here  appear  to  be  very  much  en- 
gaged for  him — he  has  been  made  the  subject  of  prayer  in 
all  our  little  praying  circles,  nor  have  the  rest  been  forgot. 
....  Though  we  have  not  all  that  evidence  we  could  wish 
respecting  (Charles’)  religious  state  of  mind  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, it  does  appear  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  one  thing 
needful  . . . 

I tremble  for  Augustus  and  Cutler.  I see  nothing  yet  encour- 
aging in  them,  but  God  is  able — 

31.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Salem  to  Charles- 
town, March  5,  1827. 

32.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  Salem  to 
Royalton,  Vt,  April  23,  1827. 

33.  Letter  from  Mary  Torrey  to  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  Salem  to  Royalton, 
April  2,  1827. 
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Despite  the  efforts  of  parents,  brothers,  and  praying  circles,  how- 
ever, Augustus  and  Cutler  remained  “unencouraging.”  Ever  the 
opportunist,  Joseph  seized  on  Cutlers  death  ten  years  later  as  a 
final  appeal  to  Augustus,  sending  him  a characteristically  abun- 
dant account  of  the  death: 

Cutler  has  not  left  his  bed  today,  the  slightest  movement, 
even  passive,  sets  him  to  panting.  There  seems  but  a step  be- 
tween him  and  death,  and  what  could  alleviate  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  prospect  of  his  early  departure  like  the  good  hope 
thro’  grace  which  he  has  manifested,  that  he  is  going  to 
mingle  with  his  mother  and  other  pius  [sic]  friends  in  the 
praises  of  his  blessed  Redeemer.  May  our  repeated  admoni- 
tions of  the  frail  tenure  of  life  and  health  induce  us  to  keep 
our  end  in  view,  giving  all  diligence  to  make  our  calling  and 
election  sure  . . . 

Sept.  24  . . . your  loving  and  beloved  brother  ceased  to 
breathe  at  ^ past  12  P.M. 

His  last  moments  were  very  peaceful  and  happy.  An  hour 
previous  he  called  me  to  his  bedside  saying  I must  excuse 
him  from  talking  but  he  would  gladly  hear  me.  I asked  him, 
if  it  were  the  will  of  the  Saviour  that  this  day  he  should  be 
with  him,  he  could  respond  thy  will  be  done?  He  replied 
with  emphasis  I do,  I do.  I am  ready  to  go  at  any  moment, 
but  can  bear  my  distress  (his  breathing  was  very  short  and 
distressing)  till  my  change  come.  I have  no  desire  to  live 
but  for  my  friends  and  to  serve  my  saviour  more  faithfully. 

I never  felt  more  happy.  I wish  I could  see  Augustus  to  testi- 
fy to  him  how  needful  and  valuable  the  support  and  con- 
solations of  religion  are  at  such  an  hour.^^ 

Augustus  was  deeply  grieved  at  the  loss  of  his  favorite  brother, 
who  left  a three-months  old  daughter  as  well  as  his  bride  of  one 
year.  Joseph’s  letter  did  little  to  assuage  his  sorrow.  Perhaps  Aug- 
ustus felt  that  the  protracted  deathbed  testimonial  to  the  “one 
thing  needful”  was  of  dubious  authenticity,  ringing  more  with 
the  sententious  phrases  of  his  father  than  the  simpler  sentiments 
of  the  consumptive  who  had  a few  moments  previous  begged  to 
be  excused  from  speaking.  Whatever  the  reason,  he  remained  im- 
mune to  the  threats  of  the  “King  of  Terrors”  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

Augustus’  college  education  and  associations  had  doubtless  done 
much  to  confirm  his  liberal  turn  of  mind.  At  the  age  of  eleven, 

34.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Pelham,  N.  H., 
to  Beverly,  September  23-24,  1837. 
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accompanied  by  his  mother  and  George,  he  had  attended  his  first 
Harvard  graduation,  and  had  been  “very  much  pleased  with  their 
performances,  especially  with  an  oration  on  Astronomy. Only 
eight  years  later  he  was  congratulated  at  his  own  graduation  ex- 
ercises by  a large  audience,  which  included  the  celebrated  Lafay- 
ette, for  an  original  dialogue  on  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century. 

Staffed  predominantly  by  Unitarians,  Harvard  was  a strong- 
hold of  liberality,  and  was  considered  to  be  “dangerously  lax,”  so 
that  “many  pious  families  in  the  rural  districts  of  New  England, 
horror-stricken  at  Harvard’s  defection  from  the  ancient  faith,  im- 
pelled their  sons  elsewhere. Yet  Joseph  allowed  Augustus,  at 
the  impressionable  age  of  fifteen,  to  enroll  in  this  subversive  in- 
stitution. His  belief  that  “it  is  highly  important  that  our  colleges 
should  be  manned  by  those  who  have  had  some  experience  in  the 
ministry”^^  made  the  choice  particularly  odd.  Young  Joseph  had 
gone  safely  to  Dartmouth,  and  thence  to  Andover  for  his  theo- 
logical training;  none  of  the  other  three  sons  had  attended  any 
college.  Perhaps  Harvard’s  scholastic  reputation  was  strong  enough 
to  overcome  Joseph’s  qualms;  possibly  he  felt  that  Cambridge  and 
Salem  were  close  enough  to  enable  him  to  keep  a careful  watch. 
Then,  too,  he  could  and  did  resort  to  letters.  At  the  half-way 
mark  in  Augustus’  college  career,  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year, 
his  father  sent  him  a prescription  for  life: 

I have  often  deferred  to  a more  convenient  season  the  task 
of  disclosing  to  you  some  of  my  fond  hopes  and  foreboding 
apprehensions  respecting  your  future  course.  Convinced  as 
I am  on  the  one  hand  of  your  superior  capacity  to  become 
an  eminent  schollar  in  Classics  and  Belles  Lettres,  and  of 
shining  in  any  profession  by  proper  application,  and  aware  as 
I am  of  the  opposing  influences,  of  idle  examples  and  in- 
nate propensities,  so  constantly  opposing  your  best  resolu- 
tions and  endeavours,  and  alarmed  as  I have  been  at  the 
indications  I have  seen,  or  thought  I saw,  of  a propensity 
to  yield  to  these  influences,  I can  no  longer  forbear  to  press 

35.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Charles  Cutler  Torrey,  Salem  to 
Philadelphia,  December  30,  1816. 

36.  Samuel  Eliot  Morison.  Three  Centuries  of  Harvard  (Cambridge, 
1946),  p.  228. 

37.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  Salem  to 
Royalton,  April  23,  1827. 
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on  your  serious  attention  the  vast  importance  of  instituting 
without  delay  a strict  system  of  self-government. 

...  I . A faithful  improvement  of  that  all  important  com- 
modity, time. 

2.  A rigid  oeconomy  in  expenditures. 

3.  Judicious  care  in  the  choice  of  your  associates. 

4.  A becoming  and  conciliating  propriety  in  all  your 
intercourse  with  your  superiors  inferiors  and  equals. 

5.  A strict  temperance  in  animal  gratification. 

6.  A vigilant  care  to  cherish  good  and  check  evil  hab- 
its. 

. . . “Unto  him  that  hath  shaJl  be  given,  and  he  shall  have 
more  abundantly;  but  unto  him  that  hath  not,  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  hath.”  Give  me  no  occasion,  my 
beloved  Augustus  to  say  “I  am  afraid  of  you  lest  I have  be- 
stowed upon  you  labour  in  vain.”  Remember  the  address 
to  a young  student  in  Scott’s  Lessons.  But  above  all,  remem- 
ber your  need  of  help  from  above  and  seek  it  in  every  ap- 
pointed way  and  may  the  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift  make  you  happy  in  his  own  favour  which  is  life,  a com- 
fort to  your  friends,  an  ornament  and  a blessing  in  your  day 
and  generation  and  an  heir  of  eternal  glory  . . . 

P.S.  I observed  but  one  expression  in  your  letter  which  I 
could  not  approve — viz.  your  appeal  to  “Heaven”  that  your 
frequent  troubling  the  President  was  not  voluntary.^® 

The  President,  whom  Augustus  regretted  troubling  with  finan- 
cial matters,  was  then  Dr.  Kirkland,  a somewhat  undemocratic 
Unitarian  whose  goal  was  the  production  of  an  intellectual  elite 
to  “guide  the  Republic  in  paths  of  wisdom  and  virtue. He  was 
a cordial,  sympathetic  man,  who  was  on  friendly  and  paternalistic 
terms  with  most  of  his  students,  and  who  after  administering  an 
examination  often  invited  the  examinees  to  his  house  for  a dish 
of  pears  or  other  refreshment.  Four  hours  a day,  he  felt,  was 
sufficient  for  any  young  man  to  spend  on  his  studies;  but  to  keep 
the  students  from  roaming,  classes  were  scheduled  at  alternate 
hours  throughout  the  day. 

At  Harvard,  as  at  the  Latin  School,  the  classics  were  revered. 
In  addition,  Augustus’  already  rather  courtly  prose  style  was  fos- 
tered by  the  college’s  great  emphasis  on  Rhetoric.  The  professor 
of  this  esteemed  subject  was  Edward  Tyrell  Channing,  who  was 

38.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Salem  to  Cam- 
bridge, June  26,  1822. 

39.  Morison,  op.  cit.,  p.  190. 
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said  to  have  “created  the  classic  New  England  diction — the  meas- 
ured, dignified  speech,  careful  enunciation,  precise  choice  of 
words,  and  well-modulated  voice, and  whom  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  characterized : 

Channing,  with  his  bland,  superior  look. 

Cold  as  a moonbeam  on  a frozen  brook. 

While  the  pale  student,  shivering  in  his  shoes. 

Sees  from  his  theme  the  turgid  rhetoric  ooze.^^ 

Students  in  this  class  were  periodically  required  to  write  “Foren- 
sics,” in  which  they  argued  both  the  pros  and  the  cons  of  such 
issues  as  “Whether  the  promise  of  rewarding  an  unlawful  act  be 
binding,”  and  “Whether  a new  volition  in  the  mind  of  God  re- 
quire the  change  of  some  former  volition.”  Sixty  years  after  grad- 
uation, one  of  Augustus’  classmates  remembered  that  “great  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  college  themes  and  forensics;  and  it  was 
widely  felt  that  no  success  in  the  sciences,  in  philosophy,  or  in 
Greek  and  Latin  could  compensate  for  the  inability  to  write  and 
speak  the  English  language  well.”^^ 

Until  1825  Harvard  gave  no  grades,  and  examinations  were  not 
difficult.  Most  of  the  students  passed,  and  if  some  found  their 
“connections  terminated”  the  causes  were  usually  disciplinary 
rather  than  scholastic.  For  a reasonably  bright  student,  the  routine 
was  not  a demanding  one.  Though  attendance  was  required  at 
classes  and  chapel,  there  remained  much  free  time  for  inde- 
pendent study;  for  reading  and  letter-writing;  for  clubs  and  so- 
cieties and  for  the  pranks  and  practical  jokes  which  abounded 
at  the  time;  for  dances  or  dancing-school,  parties  or  walks  to  Bos- 
ton— unless  one  could  secure  space  on  the  stagecoach,  with  elev- 
en places,  which  traveled  there  from  Harvard  Square  twice  daily. 
There  was  also  leisure  for  ball-playing  in  the  Delta  (now  the  site 
of  Memorial  Hall);  or  for  practicing  the  flute,  as  Augustus  liked 
to  do;  or  simply  for  long  talks  with  teachers  and  peers.  And  the 
young  men  “acquired  a taste  for  philosophy  ...  a sceptical  at- 
titude that  opend  the  way  for  other  points  of  view  . . . in  a word 

the  students  learned  to  think. 

40.  Ibid.,  p.  216. 

41.  Brooks,  op.  cit.,  p.  43,  quoting  Holmes. 

42.  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  June  13,  1885:  “Harvard  Past  and  Pres- 
ent.” 

43.  Brooks,  op.  cit.,  p.  42. 
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For  Augustus,  all  of  these  aspects  of  Harvard  life  were  foreign 
and  fascinating;  and  the  association  with  hberal  professors  and 
contemporaries  was  probably  the  single  factor  most  responsible 
for  his  permanent  hberation  from  Joseph’s  bhnd  dogma  of  damna- 
tion, degradation,  and  the  “one  thing  needful.”  In  Morison’s 
words, 

We  can  never  measure  the  rehef,  the  stimulus,  the  exuber- 
ant joy,  felt  in  the  last  century  by  thousands  of  young  men 
who,  after  a stern  upbringing  in  expectation  of  a hard  strug- 
gle to  escape  eternal  damnation,  entered  a college  where  hot- 
gospeUing  was  poor  form,  heU  was  not  mentioned,  and  ven- 
erable preachers  treated  the  students,  not  as  limbs  of  Satan, 
but  as  younger  brothers  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour. 

The  plaudits  of  his  graduating  class  had  scarcely  faded  from 
his  ears  before  Augustus  found  himself  again  at  Harvard.  Three 
years  of  Medical  School  represented  a considerable  investment  of 
time,  money,  and  energy;  moreover,  a medical  education  in  the 
’twenties  was  still  almost  as  great  a rarity  as  it  had  been  in  the 
days  of  Joseph’s  youth.  There  were  only  five  medical  schools  in 
the  country,  two  of  them  in  Massachusetts:  Berkshire,  now  de- 
funct, and  Harvard.  The  others  were  connected  with  Yale,  Dart- 
mouth, and  the  University  of  Maine,  and  the  total  enrollment  of 
all  five  numbered  only  about  two  hundred.  Augustus’  decision  to 
continue  his  studies,  then,  showed  greater  than  average  ambition, 
especially  inasmuch  as  his  own  father  was  a physician  and  could 
easily  have  started  him  on  his  practice  unschooled. 

His  choice  was  greeted  with  approval.  Charles,  who  shared  the 
family  penchant  for  morafizing,  offered  his  fehcitations,  cautions, 
and  advice  in  a long  letter  from  Nashville: 

You  have  just  passed  through  one  very  critical  part  of  your 
fife,  to  enter  another,  perhaps  the  most  critical  of  all.  At 
many  other  periods  your  attention  may  be  relaxed,  your  ap- 
phcation  become  less  severe,  but  now  if  you  wish  to  be 
great  you  must  for  a few  years  at  least  bid  farewell  to  idle- 
ness. I hear  very  good  accounts  from  [of]  you  on  aU  sides 
and  very  joyfully  congratulate  you  and  your  success.  But 
you  must  not  value  too  much  the  applause  of  your  friends. 
Remember,  altho’  you  have  spoken  before  and  received  the 

44.  Morison,  op.  cit.,  p.  244. 
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smiles  of  Lafayette  and  have  been  listened  to  with  approba- 
tion (loud  and  long,  if  you  will  have  it)  by  a multitude  of 
very  sensible  and  critical  men,  yet  you  have  not  attained  the 
goal.  If  much  has  been  done  by  you,  much  more  remains  to 
be  done  ...  At  first  the  road  will  be  crowded  with  guides, 
many  dallying  by  the  roadside  until  the  lamps  given  to  light 
them  along  glimmer  in  their  sockets,  and  they  wander  or  fall, 
becoming  stumbling  blocks  to  fools  or  beacons  to  the  wise. 
But  as  you  proceed  this  struggling,  clamorous  mob  is  left  be- 
hind and  a few  sensible  worthy  men  become  your  fellow- 
travellers  until  haply  by  the  vigour  of  your  exertions  all  are 
outstrip  d and  you  find  a glorious  monument,  to  which  many 
cast  an  envious  or  admiring  eye  but  vainly  strive  to  reach. 
That  this  may  be  your  portion  is  my  ardent  wish  . . . You 
have  chosen  a noble  profession,  the  only  one  that  I for  my- 
self should  prefer  next  to  painting  ....  I give  you  much 
joy  my  brother  on  your  choice,  and  can  only  say  more,  be 
great  in  your  profession,  and  in  order  to  be  great,  be  studi- 
ous ....  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  associate  with  man- 
kind; but  now  is  the  time  of  study  with  you.  I had  rather  see 
a learned  awkward  physician  than  a superficial  polite  one 
...  In  ten  years  from  this  time  let  it  not  be  said  that  a 
young  man  of  your  age  can  be  found  in  New  England  who 
can  cure  a disease  more  effectually  or  compose  a better  lec- 
ture on  anatomy  than  you.^^ 

Augustus  answered  modestly,  and  with  his  customary  touch  of 
flippancy : 

What  a master  cook  you  are  in  handhng  spices  to  the  very 
tune  of  one’s  palate!  Your  dish  was  a wholesome  olla  pod- 
rida  ....  There  was  so  much  of  substantial,  but  at  the 
same  time  digestible  materials  sauced  up  with  your  cinna- 
mon and  ginger  .... 

Earth  does  not,  I believe,  hold  upon  its  surface  a man  un- 
ambitious of  greatness,  in  some  way  or  other  . . . Show  me 
the  idlest,  laziest  vagabond  you  ever  saw,  and  before  I cast 
eyes  upon  him,  I pronounce  him  the  most  envious.  Were 
there  no  such  thing  as  ambition  in  men’s  hearts,  there  would 
be  no  envy  festering  and  feeding  there.  Envy  and  emulation 
need  not  be  kept  so  wide  apart.  The  one  is  nothing  but  a 
mere  shade  of  the  other.  When  they  are  both  hard  at  work 
on  a poor  man’s  heart-string  they  may  be  known  to  have 
shaken  hands  together.  Emulation  saying  at  the  same  [time] 
in  a half-whisper,  “Do  just  keep  in  the  background  a little, 

45.  Letter  from  Charles  Cutler  Torrey  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Nashville  to 
Salem,  October  19,  1824. 
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sister,  for  let  me  tell  you,  you  have  got  a most  hideous,  ugly 

countenance!”^® 

In  the  autumn  of  1824  he  proceeded  to  Medical  School, 
which  was  in  a far  more  elementary  stage  than  was  the  college 
itself.  The  entire  staff  consisted  of  only  five  professors,  a dean, 
and  two  librarians;  there  were  five  lecture  courses,  which  ran  for 
three  months,  and  students  were  expected  to  complete  their  stud- 
ies in  three  years. 

For  first-year  students,  the  courses  were  basic  anatomy  and 
surgery,  chemistry,  “midwifery  and  medical  jurisprudence,”  “ma- 
teria medica,”  and  the  “theory  and  practice  of  physic.”  During 
the  courses,  the  students — of  whom  there  were  only  twenty  in 
Augustus’  class — ^were  “supplied  gratuitously  with  sets  of  osteo- 
logical  specimens  for  study  . . . and  . . . have  the  use  of  the 
dissecting  room  on  defraying  the  attendant  expenses.  They  are 
admitted,  without  any  expense,  to  the  surgical  operations  and 
clinical  practice  of  the  hospital. These  privileges  appear  almost 
meaningless  when  one  considers  that  the  osteological  specimens 
were  cats  and  rabbits,  that  no  human  cadavers  were  available  for 
use  in  the  dissecting  rooms,  and  that  operations  at  the  hospital 
(the  Massachusetts  General)  were  rare  and  rudimentary,  as  they 
were  everywhere. 

In  addition  to  the  two  dissecting  rooms,  the  facilities  of  the 
Medical  School  included  one  medical  lecture  room,  one  chemical 
lecture  room,  a chemical  laboratory,  and  a library  of  three  thous- 
and volumes.  The  graduate’s  knowledge  was  entirely  theoretical, 
for  he  had  had  no  chance  whatever  to  practice.  There  were  no 
grades,  and  examinations  were  oral  and  “scandalously  easy;”  to 
pass  them  and  to  submit  a hastily-written  final  paper  was  all  that 
was  necessary. 

But  there  was  still  only  one  way  in  which  a young  physician 
could  acquire  the  experience  requisite  for  a practice  of  his  own, 
and  that  was  through  apprenticeship.  This  was  true  in  almost 
any  profession:  medicine,  art,  the  ministry,  the  law.  Augustus 
could  simply  have  remained  in  Salem  under  his  father’s  tutelage. 

46.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Charles  Cutler  Torrey,  Salem  to 
Nashville,  November  8,  1824. 

47 . Miscellanea  Medica  (Boston,  1825),  p.  6. 
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Perhaps  Joseph  suggested  to  his  son  that  a non-paternal  disinter- 
ested doctor  might  be  a more  objective  and  valuable  guide;  or 
perhaps  Augustus  himself  felt  the  need  to  try  his  merits  at  a 
distance  from  the  interest  and  advice  of  his  family.  Whatever  his 
reasons,  he  contracted  to  spend  a year  as  apprentice  to  a Dr.  Ayres 
in  the  town  of  Truro,  on  Cape  Cod. 

The  rare  and  coveted  medical  degree  finally  obtained,  he  set  off 
for  Truro  in  the  fall  of  1827  with  high  hopes.  But  he  soon  dis- 
covered that  his  dreams  were  not  to  be  realized  there.  Not  only 
was  there  no  demand  for  his  own  medical  services,  but  even  his 
master  seemed  to  be  wholly  superfluous  to  the  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous Cape  Codders.  As  the  winter  dragged  on,  Augustus  reported  to 
his  brother  Joseph,  somewhat  despairingly  but  with  his  unfailing 
measure  of  humor  and  objectivity: 

The  chief  objection  which  now  presses  against  a further 
continuance  here  is  the  almost  total  want  of  employment, 
arising  not  so  much  as  you  seem  to  imagine  from  the  old  doc- 
tor s preoccupancy,  for  he  has  done  almost  nothing  this  win- 
ter, but  from  an  uncommon  state  of  health  ....  I have 
not  the  least  complaint  to  make  of  any  backwardness  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  employ  me,  nor  of  any  jealous  inter- 
ference or  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Ayres.  I think 
I may  safely  say  that  I have  been  called  in  the  majority  of 
cases;  tho’  how  great  that  majority  may  have  been,  or  how 
large  the  compensation  for  my  services,  I will  not  exercise 
your  risible  muscles  by  mentioning.^® 

The  constant  pleading  of  his  family  that  he  return  to  Salem  or, 
at  least,  the  North  Shore,  also  “pressed  against  a further  continu- 
ance.’’ The  trip  to  the  Cape  was  then  “less  common  than  voyages 
to  China”^^  and  could  be  made  only  with  great  inconvenience,  by 
post  road  or  “packet”  schooner.  To  his  mother  especially,  Truro 
seemed  at  least  as  remote  as  Nashville,  where  Charles  had  died 
less  than  a year  earlier.  Instead  of  assuaging  her  fears,  Augustus 
increased  them  by  giving  free  play  to  his  sense  of  the  dramatic 
when  “to  amuse  myself  ...  I gave  a very  detailed  and  scientific 
description  of  a week’s  illness  . . . instantly  letters  came  . . . 

48.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  Truro  to  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  March  3,  1828. 

49.  Letter  from  Mrs.  Ina  Snow,  Historian,  Research  Club  of  Truro, 
concerning  the  town  in  1828;  December  27,  1957. 
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pressing  in  the  most  forcible  and  almost  peremptory  terms  my  im- 
mediate departure. 

Spring  came  and  ill-health  among  the  villagers  became  still 
more  rare.  When  it  did  occur,  the  innocent,  superstitious  people 
frequently  preferred  their  own  herbs  and  family  remedies  to  the 
prescriptions  of  a physician.  Reluctantly,  Augustus  resigned  him- 
self to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  professional  place  for  him  among 
those  whom  he  found  so  personable : 

The  people  who  inhabit  the  Cape  are  indeed  far  from  be- 
ing polished;  yet  they  possess  what  does  not  always  accom- 
pany the  politeness  of  the  present  day,  true  kindness  of 
heart,  and  an  open  house  and  hand  to  the  stranger  . . . 
simple  in  manners  and  in  living,  familiar  in  their  appella- 
tions (always  using  the  Christian  with  the  surname)  and 
firm  and  fast  believers  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft,  and  the 
extra  powers  of  fortune  tellers.®^ 

For  a few  more  weeks  he  postponed  his  departure,  for  there 
was  still  the  problem  of  destination.  Then  a solution  was  ofEered, 
albeit  grudgingly,  by  Joseph.  Though  he  felt  the  weight  of  his 
sixty  years  and  longed  to  estabfish  Augustus  as  his  successor  in 
Salem,  his  duty  nevertheless  compelled  him  to  write  that 

your  having  delayed  longer  than  we  expected,  and  your 
known  reluctance  to  making  a debut  in  your  own  town, 
put  [me]  in  some  doubt  as  to  your  final  purpose.  You  know 
I was  never  disposed  to  urge  you  to  go  to  T[ruro]  or  to 
leave  it.  I always  chose  to  leave  you  to  your  own  inclination, 
and  now  I have  only  to  say,  that  if  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  to  come  home,  I heard  of  something  today  that  pos- 
sibly would  render  it  expedient  for  you  to  hasten  . . . 
that  Dr.  Hart  was  about  to  leave  Beverly  .... 

Tho  I do  not  consider  Beverly  the  most  eligible  place  of 
business  unless  you  could  have  the  cream  of  it,  I still  think 
it  a tolerable  support  .... 

I think  you  would  go  to  B[everly]  under  better  auspices 
than  most  young  men.  Your  family  is  known;  your  grand- 
father was  very  highly  respected;  your  Brother  made  a very 
favorable  impression  there  as  a preacher  and  if  your  father 
was  ever  estimated  beyond  his  merits  I believe  it  was  there. 
After  all  I should  doubt  whether  you  ought  to  prefer  it  for 

50.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  Truro  to  Burl- 
ington, March  3,  1828. 

5 1 . Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  Truro  to  Burl- 
ington, March  3,  1828. 
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a final  home  to  Salem.  Here  tho’  you  might  he  longer  in 
getting  under  weigh  you  would  have  an  immediate  home, 
no  occation  to  procure  a horse,  superior  advantages  of  social 
and  medical  intercourse  and  of  reading  (George  has  pur- 
chased a share  in  the  Athenaeum). 

I hope  you  will  let  us  know  your  views  soon.  If  I knew  you 
would  prefer  Beverly  to  being  with  me  or  even  to  Truro  I 
would  endeavour  to  secure  it  before  the  influential  people 
were  pledged  to  another. 

Beverly  seemed  to  Augustus  the  perfect  answer;  near  enough 
to  Salem  to  keep  in  touch  with  his  family,  far  enough  from  it 
to  be  free  from  the  pressure  of  the  paternal  thumb.  Disregard- 
ing his  father’s  somewhat  sullen  tone  and  the  proffered  Sal- 
em advantages  of  home,  horse  (which  he  was  not  to  have  until 
1866,  when  his  own  son  provided  him  with  one),  and  reading 
privileges  at  the  Athenaeum,  he  applied  immediately  for  the  posi- 
tion. He  left  Truro  almost  at  once;  spent  a few  weeks  in  Salem, 
to  the  delight  of  his  family;  and  before  the  year  was  over  he  had 
settled  in  Beverly,  which  was  to  be  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

Beverly  in  1828  was  less  than  one-third  the  size  of  Salem, 
with  a population  of  only  4,073.  Once  a busy  seaport,  its  trade 
had  been  virtually  eliminated  by  the  War  of  1812,  and  it  was 
depending  more  and  more  on  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and  on 
various  smaller  local  industries.  Culturally,  the  town  boasted  sever- 
al elementary  schools  and  an  adult  “Social  Library,”  whose  pro- 
prietors, by  contributing  small  sums  toward  the  purchase  of  books, 
acquired  reading  privileges  there  and  could  withdraw  books  for 
a month  at  a time.  The  free  Public  Library,  like  the  free  public 
schools,  did  not  come  into  existence  until  the  mid-’fifties. 

There  were  already  three  physicians  in  this  little  town  when 
Augustus  arrived,  and  the  reserved  and  self-sufficient  inhabitants 
did  not  turn  eagerly  to  an  unfamiliar  fourth.  That  first  winter 
he  found  that 

With  regard  to  practice  I cannot  speak  very  loudly — as 
yet  however  I have  met  with  no  very  severe  discouragement 
and  I hope  before  long  to  be  able  to  speak  otherwise  than 

52.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Salem  to  Truro, 
May  6,  1828. 
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negatively  ...  I expect  as  a matter  of  course  to  be  ob- 
liged to  struggle  with  difficulties  — they  are  inseparable 
from  the  pursuit  and  always  are  to  be  met  with  by  a young 
practitioner — all  I wish  for  is  a prospect  ahead — a harbour 
worth  gaining  when  the  toil  has  been  met  and  the  gale 
weathered.^^ 

Meanwhile,  he  was  somewhat  lonely,  and  made  many  trips 
across  the  bridge  to  Salem  and  his  old  home.  George  was  often 
there  too,  with  Eunice  and  their  infant  son,  Charles.  Augustus 
enjoyed  playing  with  the  child,  who  responded  by  becoming  *Very 
fond  of  Augustus,  who  has  taken  more  notice  of  his  roguery  than 
the  rest  of  us.”®^  But  even  home  seemed  changed  now  that  three 
of  the  brothers  were  gone.  Charles  was  dead;  Joseph  was  in  Eur- 
ope; and  Cutler,  his  youngest  brother  and  closest  friend,  was  liv- 
ing in  New  York.  After  four  unhappy  years  in  trade,  for  which 
he  was  ill-suited.  Cutler  had  finally  persuaded  Joseph  to  let  him 
try  his  hand  at  painting.  Augustus  missed  him,  and  wrote  long 
and  affectionate  letters,  urging  Cut  to  answer  but  assuring  him 
that 

I cannot  promise  you  to  be  a very  interesting  or  large  com- 
municator, inasmuch  as  I am  not  in  the  way  of  any  stirring 
scenes  or  moving  incidents  by  flood  or  field,  and  am  but  little 
gifted  with  powers  of  amplification  touching  the  dull  routine 
of  common  life  and  matter  of  prose  doings,  to  say  nothing  of 
long-winded  advice,  and  sagacious  cautions,  of  both  of 
which  latter  I as  a matter  of  course  presume  you  stand  in 
no  necessity. 

He  followed  this  tongue-in-cheek  reference  to  their  father’s  epis- 
tolary style  with  his  own  reflections  on  Cut’s  new  vocation: 

Of  your  art  I can  only  say  I am  a most  humble  admirer,  but 
would  dare  on  no  account  to  style  myself  an  amateur,  far 
less  such  a lofty  personage  as  a critic  or  connoisseur:  I 
could  not  for  my  life  lift  up  a quizzing-glass  before  a chef- 
d’oeuvre,  but  probably  should  be  seen  standing  in  front 
with  staring  eyeballs  and  gaping  mouth,  a fitter  subject  for 
the  quizzing  myself.  Any  suggestions  therefore  that  I might 
be  emboldened  to  ofiPer  . . . might  have  their  praise  of 

53.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  Beverly  to 
Paris,  France,  January  24,  1829. 

54.  Letter  from  George  Torrey  to  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  Salem  to  Burl- 
ington, July  22,  1828. 
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novelty  wholly  cancelled  by  their  unimportance.  . . . Yet 
tho’  I profess  to  be  uninitiated  in  the  principles  of  your  pro- 
fession, I may  still  consider  myself  as  ranking  among  the 
numbers  of  those  for  whom  painters  exert  themselves,  may 
I not? — so  that  by  hook  and  crook  I can  contrive  to  place  my- 
self somewhere  near  the  judgment  seat  . . . You  cannot 
toss  up  a dish  of  cookery  yet  you  can  applaud  or  condemn 
the  cook  and  with  justice — for  as  we  all  have  palates  (not 
palettes^  so  have  we  all  eyes  also  ....  Do  you  take  me? 
“Yes,”  you  reply,  “I  see  what  you  are  at,  and  one  of  these 
days  I will  send  you  on  a small  piece  of  mine,  and  you  may 
use  your  eyes  as  much  as  you  please,  except  in  two  ways 
which  are,  neither  partially  nor  too  severely.”®^ 

Though  he  said  little  of  his  own  affairs,  Augustus  was  begin- 
ning to  take  an  active  part  in  Beverly  life.  He  had  immediately 
joined  the  Social  Library,  but  that  worthy  institution  was  open 
only  once  a week,  on  Saturday  nights.  He  read  voraciously,  es- 
pecially biographies:  Boswell’s  Life  of  fohnson,  Southey’s  Life  of 
Nelson,  a Life  of  Napoleon,  Life  of  Newton,  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
And  he  spent  hours  poring  over  travel  books.  Little  else  existed  in 
the  way  of  diversion;  Augustus  was  reminded  of  Salem,  which 
had  once  caused  him  to  remark  that 

Nothing  of  any  interest  has  occurred  here  this  many  a day 
(an  observation,  by  the  way,  which  may  be  hazarded  by  any 
one  speaking  of  Salem  at  all  periods  of  the  year).  I might 
put  down  in  order  all  those  topics  which  an  Absentee  loves  to 
have  dilated  by  his  correspondents,  and  then  draw  a scratch 
of  my  pen  after  each  one  by  way  of  blank — e.g.  Public  Im- 
provements  (i.e  to  say,  none — oh!  They  have  widened 

the  road  on  N.  Field  Bridge  a dozen  feet  or  so — all  done 
within  5 or  6 months  by  the  assistance  of  3 men  and  a boy!) 
Fires Murders (except  for  a few  at  a late  exhibi- 
tion). Trials  by  Law (not  even  a breach  of  promise). 

Inventions  and  Discoveries — none  of  the  former-the  good 
people  have  discovered  that  they  are  going  to  decay!!!  Pres- 
ent prospects  Prospects  in  futura:  A political, 

manufacturing,  and  agricultural  millenium,  when  this  town, 
become  a mighty  city,  shall  command  the  Arts  and  Com- 
merce of  the  Union — it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  this 

55.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Manasseh  Cutler  Torrey,  Beverly  to 
New  York,  December  20,  1828. 
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impression  has  now  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
for  nearly  2 centuries.®® 

He  had  sometimes  considered  Salem  “dull  and  noiseless,”®"^  but 
he  refused  to  be  bored  in  Beverly,  and  quickly  took  steps  to  ward 
off  such  a possibility.  In  Methuen,  a few  years  previously,  Tim- 
othy Claxton  had  founded  a lyceum,  an  institution  consisting  of 
weekly  meetings,  open  to  the  public,  at  which  lectures  and  debates 
on  every  conceivable  subject  were  presented  and  discussed.  The 
idea  had  met  with  great  success;  why  should  it  not  fare  equally 
well  in  Beverly? 

With  two  newfound  friends,  Augustus  began  to  interest  the 
town  in  his  plan.  The  three  young  men  talked  with  their  towns- 
men, advertised  their  project  in  the  Salem  Gazette,  and  optimis- 
tically rented  a room  in  the  Town  Hall.  On  December  18,  1828, 
the  Beverly  Lecture  and  Debating  Club  (renamed  the  Lyceum  in 
1830),  with  Wilson  Flagg,  President,  and  Dr.  Augustus  Torrey, 
Vice-President,  held  its  first  meeting  before  an  assembly  of  sixty- 
five  persons,  all  of  them  male.®®  The  response  was  enthusiastic. 
There  was 

nothing  new  in  the  Debating  Club,  Social  Library,  Literary 
Circle,  Union  for  General  Inquiry  and  Scientific  Research 
. . . but  the  idea  of  combining  the  functions  of  libraries 
and  literary,  scientific  and  debating  clubs  all  in  one  body — 
of  throwing  the  doors  wide  open  and  inviting  in  all  who 
would  assume  their  share  of  the  work,  or  systematically  or- 
ganizing such  clubs  in  every  village  and  hamlet  and  then, 
for  mutual  encouragement  and  help,  joining  them  all  in  a 
common  league  together,  was  indeed  a new  Conceit!®^ 

This  was  substantially  what  happened,  for  the  Beverly  group 
was  in  the  van  of  a movement  which  was  shortly  to  sweep  the 
eastern  states  with  tremendous  force.  Before  ten  years  had  passed, 
more  than  one  thousand  lyceums  had  been  established  across  the 
country;  in  Massachusetts  alone  there  were  one  hundred  and 

56.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Charles  Cutler  Torrey,  Salem  to 
Nashville,  September  14,  1825. 

57.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Charles  Cutler  Torrey,  Salem  to 
Nashville,  July  14,  1825. 

58.  Records  of  Beverly  Lyceum.  Records  of  the  Beverly  and  Salem  Ly- 
ceums are  in  the  possession  of  the  Beverly  Historical  Society  and  Essex  In- 
stitute, as  are  individual  speeches  and  various  isolated  papers. 

59.  Hurd,  op.  cit.,  I,  84. 
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thirty-seven.  Boston  started  the  first  of  its  several  lyceums  in  1829; 
Salem’s  opened  its  doors  the  following  year.  The  number  soared 
thereafter  until  hardly  any  township  in  the  state,  no  matter  how 
small,  was  to  be  found  without  at  least  one  lyceum. 

The  contagion  spread  all  the  way  to  what  was  then  the  Far 
West — Ohio  and  Michigan.  County  and  state  lyceums  were  or- 
ganized everywhere,  and  there  was  even  a short-lived  attempt  at 
the  maintenance  of  a national  lyceum,  which  met  in  New  York 
for  six  years.  Hopes  were  high  that  meetings  would  “satisfy  the 
inquisitive,  rouse  the  idle,  teach  the  frivolous  to  think,  arrest  the 
heedless  in  their  career  of  dissipation,  and  draw  them  from  in- 
ebriating pleasures  and  degrading  amusements  to  the  pursuits  of 
sober  industry  and  intellectual  enjoyment.”®® 

These  organizations  “for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,” 
as  they  were  also  known,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  most 
eminent  Americans.  Daniel  Webster  and  Edward  Everett,  for  in- 
stance, were  prime  instigators  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Lyceum. 
And  Emerson,  on  his  return  from  Europe  in  1833,  delightedly 
reported  to  Carlyle  that 

In  New  England,  the  Lyceum,  as  we  call  it,  is  already  a 
great  institution.  Besides  the  more  elaborate  courses  of  lec- 
tures in  the  cities,  every  country  town  has  its  weekly  evening 
meeting,  called  a Lyceum,  and  every  professional  man  in  the 
place  is  called  upon,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  to  enter- 
tain his  fellow-citizens  with  a discourse  on  whatever  topic. 
The  topics  are  miscellaneous  as  heart  can  wish  ...  I see 
no  reason  why  this  is  not  the  most  flexible  of  all  organs  of 
opinion,  from  its  popularity  and  from  its  newness,  permitting 
you  to  say  what  you  think,  without  any  shackles  of  prescrip- 
tion. . . . Then  what  scope  it  allows!  You  may  handle 
every  member  and  relation  of  humanity.  What  could  Homer, 
Socrates  or  St.  Paul  say  that  cannot  be  said  here?  The  audi- 
ence is  of  all  classes,  and  its  character  will  be  determined 
always  by  the  name  of  the  lecturer.  Why  may  you  not  give 
the  reins  to  your  wit,  your  pathos,  your  philosophy,  and  be- 
come that  good  despot  which  the  virtuous  orator  is?  . . . 
You  may  laugh,  weep,  reason,  sing,  sneer  or  pray  according 
to  your  genius.  It  is  the  new  pulpit,  and  very  much  in  vogue 
with  my  northern  countrymen.®^ 

60.  Judge  Daniel  Appleton  White,  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Essex  County  Lyceum,  May  5,  1830. 

61.  Hurd,  op.  cit.,  I,  Ixxxiv,  letter  from  Emerson  to  Carlyle,  1833. 
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Although  Emerson’s  jubilance  was  somewhat  curtailed  when 
the  officers  of  the  Salem  Lyceum  advised  him  that  “no  allusions 
are  made  to  religious  controversy,  or  other  exciting  topics  upon 
which  the  public  mind  is  divided, he  lectured  there  on  more 
than  two  dozen  occasions.  Other  Salem  speakers  included  Thor- 
eau,  who  felt  that  money  given  to  support  lyceums  was  “better 
spent  than  any  other  equal  sum  raised  in  the  town,”®^  and  William 
Ellery  Channing,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Charles  Sumner,  Ed- 
ward Everett,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Samuel  Gridley  Howe, 
Rufus  Choate,  Horace  Mann,  Theodore  Parker,  Daniel  Webster, 
and  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Beverly,  with  smaller  audiences  and  a 
less  substantial  treasury,  attracted  fewer  luminaries : but  Parker, 
Sumner,  and  Holmes  lectured  there,  as  did  Wendell  Phillips,  Jo- 
siah  Quincy,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  the  suffragette  Lucy  Stone. 

In  recompense  for  their  speeches,  “ordinary  parties”  received 
ten  or  twenty  dollars  (though  Webster  received  the  unprecedented 
fee  of  one  hundred  for  his);  and  by  such  small  sums  the  orators 
were  “enabled,  and  indeed,  almost  forced  to  carry  their  intellectu- 
al life  to  the  people  in  a manner  never  before  equalled.”®^  Fees 
and  overhead  expenses  usually  left  the  Beverly  Lyceum  with  little 
more  than  a dollar  in  its  cofFers  at  season’s  end,  for  admission  was 
only  twenty-five  cents  per  person;  still,  attendance  far  surpassed 
the  early  expectations  of  Augustus  and  his  friends.  Beverly  natives 
had  caught  the  widespread  fever  for  self-improvement;  further, 
the  very  notion  of  a lyceum  was  attractive  to  their  naive  palates. 
Augustus,  hearing  of  slackening  attendance  across  the  river,  noted 
sagely  that 

a Lyceum  cannot  well  be  carried  along  in  Salem  unless  fur- 
nishing the  constant  stimulus  of  novelty  and  show — there 
are  so  many  other  modes  of  passing  time  supplied  to  them, 
that  the  Lyceum  is  hardly  thought  of  unless  some  new  or 
strange  or  grand  bill  of  fare  is  flourished  in  their  eyes — It  is 
not  so  with  us:  the  good  citizens  are  confined  in  their  re- 
sources to  Baker’s  Shop  and  the  Toll  House  till  the  Lyceum 
opens  and  then  they  can  come  together  and  “see  what  is  to 

62.  Emerson,  op.  cit.,  p.  114. 

63.  Henry  David  Thoreau,  Walden,  or  Life  in  the  Woods  (New  York, 
Mentor  Edition,  1956),  p.  78. 

64.  Carl  R.  Fish,  The  Rise  of  the  Common  Man  (New  York,  1927), 
p.  225. 
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be  seen”  no  matter  who  the  lecturer  is — if  a few  common- 
place experiments  are  given,  so  much  the  better — if  a great 
man,  why  it  is  a grand  lecture,  and  they  go  home  chuckling 
with  the  idea  that  they  have  seen  all  and  heard  all,  and  can 
see  and  hear  a great  deal  more  for  only  Quarter  a Dollar 

Either  Salem  had  changed  rather  suddenly,  or  Augustus  had  for- 
gotten the  feelings  he  had  earlier  expressed  about  it.  In  either 
case,  in  Beverly  the  popular  enthusiasm  was  so  great  that  the  ly- 
ceum  often  met  twice  a week,  sometimes  scheduhng  both  a debate 
and  a lecture  for  the  same  evening.  Dehates  were  so  vigorously 
discussed  that  frequently  no  conclusion  could  he  reached  and  the 
subject  was  continued  at  the  next  meeting.  Chief  among  these 
was  the  question  “Will  the  government  of  France  be  a permanent 
one,”  which  was  debated  at  three  consecutive  meetings,  no  de- 
cision ever  being  reached.  Dehates  covered  a wide  range  of  con- 
cerns both  philosophical  and  contemporaneous.  There  were  the 
timeless  questions,  reminiscent  of  Augustus’  Harvard  forensics: 
Does  the  soul  always  think?  Does  a man  deserve  praise  for  doing 
his  duty?  Does  the  love  of  wealth  or  praise  induce  most  to  exer- 
tion? Does  the  farmer  or  the  student  enjoy  most  happiness?  Which 
is  greater,  to  plan  or  to  execute  a thing?  Is  conscience  formed  by 
habit,  custom,  or  education?  Which  is  the  greatest  hindrance  to 
improvement:  the  fear  of  exposure  of  ignorance  or  the  want  of 
ability?  Does  increase  in  knowledge  tend  to  increase  in  happiness? 
(Torrey,  affirmative,  won). 

There  were  also  more  specific  and  immediate  questions:  Has 
the  United  States  the  right  to  expel  Indians  from  their  southern 
reservations?  Is  a slave  population  or  a free  population  the  great- 
est evil  in  a community?  (This  was  won  by  the  speaker  who 
favored  slavery!)  Which  has  the  greater  influence  in  the  United 
States,  wealth  or  learning?  Is  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  and  stimu- 
lating liquors  beneficial  to  the  community?  Are  laws  providing 
for  the  support  of  the  poor  at  public  expense  beneficial  to  society? 
Ought  the  state  of  Massachusetts  to  abolish  capital  punishment? 
Are  planets  probably  inhabited? 

These  were  the  debates.  Lecturers  covered  topics  equally  di- 
verse, apparently  with  no  thought  of  serial  continuity,  for  a lecture 

65.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  Beverly  to 
South  Reading,  October  ii,  1832. 
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on  ‘The  Tyranny  of  Public  Opinion  and  the  Formation  of  Civil 
Society”  could  be  sandwiched  between  one  on  phrenology  and 
another  on  “The  Forests  of  Maine;”  while  “Nulhfication  in  South 
Carolina”  and  “The  Capacity  of  the  Human  Mind  for  Culture 
and  Improvement”  followed  “The  Life  of  the  Honey  Bee.”®®  Dick- 
ens, commenting  on  the  sudden  plethora  of  American  lectures  and 
lecturers,  remarked  wryly  that  the  lyceum  system  had  “at  least  the 
merit  of  being  always  new — one  lecture  treads  so  quickly  on  the 
heels  of  another,  that  none  are  remembered;  and  the  course  of  this 
month  may  be  safely  repeated  next,  with  its  charm  of  novelty 
unbroken,  and  its  interest  unabated.”®^ 

Whether  this  was  the  case  in  Beverly  must  be  left  to  conjecture. 
Many  of  the  townspeople,  though  they  enjoyed  the  programs,  ap- 
parently shared  the  feelings  of  the  young  girl  who  confided  that 
“these  lectures  are  doing  immense  good  among  the  ignorant,  judg- 
ing by  myself.”®®  The  purpose  of  the  lyceum  was  to  foster  mutual 
improvement  by  universal  contribution;  audiences  defeated  this 
democratic  concept  by  faihng  to  participate,  though  they  were 
warned  that 

The  civilized  world  is  wide  awake  to  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  man.  Moral  and  intellectual,  scientific  and 
literary  subjects  of  every  class  are  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  the  great  mass  of  society.  Mutual  improvement  is  the 
grand  object  of  association  ...  No  one  can  answer  that  he 
has  nothing  to  communicate.  However  small  his  attainments, 
however  short  his  experience,  however  defective  his  educa- 
tion, the  exercises  of  his  mind  upon  very  many  interesting 
subjects  if  communicated  to  his  associates  will  add  to  their 
fund  of  useful  knowledge.  Knowledge  ...  is  the  only 
legitimate  power  . . . which  exalts  one  above  another  in 
the  scale  of  being.  The  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  are 
open  to  all.  We  need  hardly  to  stretch  forth  our  hands  to  lay 
hold  of  them  for  they  are  already  in  our  possession.  Never 
were  greater  facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge  enjoyed  by 
all.  . . . Intellectual  cultivation  is  unlimited.  . . . knowl- 
edge may  be  diffused  through  the  whole  mass  of  mankind. 

. . . When  our  domestic  resources  are  exhausted  we 
must  look  abroad  for  assistance.  But  before  we  call  upon 

66.  Records,  Beverly  and  Salem  Lyceums,  passim. 
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Hercules  for  help,  let  us  lay  our  own  shoulders  to  the 
wheels — let  us  each  do  what  he  can,  and  as  well  as  he  can, 
and  not  waste  his  energies  in  useless  regrets  of  his  want  of 
ability,  lest  others  should  charge  the  omission  to  the  all- 
pervading  influence  of  indolence,  rather  than  to  the  want 
of  capability. 

Even  in  the  face  of  this  impassioned  exhortation,  audiences  re- 
mained mute.  The  burden  of  discussion  fell  upon  the  shoulders 
of  some  half  a dozen  men,  Augustus  among  them,  who  were  also 
responsible  for  the  majority  of  lectures  and  debates.  They  strug- 
gled valiantly,  but  by  1832  Augustus,  newly  elected  President, 
was  forced  to  conclude  that 

we  shall  have  to  depend  upon  foreign  lecturers  and  must 
give  up  debates  . . . with  respect  to  reorganization  nothing 
has  as  yet  been  done.  We  shall  call  a meeting  within  a few 
days  to  determine  what  to  do,  or  whether  to  do  anything  to- 
wards another  winter’s  existence.  As  yet  little  has  been  said 
about  it;  however  I am  inclined  to  believe  there  will  be  found 
a general  inclination  to  its  re-establishment,  if  it  can  he  ef- 
fected without  imposing  upon  anyone  any  personal  trouble 
or  responsibility,  or  a heavier  tax  than  a % or  two  of  dol- 
lars. 

And  a traveling  friend  inquired  sympathetically  that  year 

How  is  the  Lyceum  getting  on?  I am  afraid  it  must  go  down; 
it  was  a sickly  child  last  year,  and  as  it  had  but  one  Doctor 
to  visit  it,  I think  there  is  fear  for  it  this  year.  You  had  bet- 
ter invite  Dr.  Spurzheim  [a  popular  phrenologist  of  the  peri- 
od] to  lecture  on  bumpology.  I think  he  would  find  lots  of 
bumps  indicating  stupidity.  Have  you  had  any  mad  dogs  this 
summer?  Hydrophobia  has  been  a disease  which  has  affected 
a number  of  the  Beverly  people. 

Despite  these  qualms,  the  lyceum  survived,  although  only  as  a 
lecture  series,  until  1857.  The  Beverly  Mechanics  Association,  a 
rival  organization  formed  in  1836,  endured  for  twenty  years,  of- 
fering topical  lectures:  on  temperance  by  John  Gough;  on  woman 
suffrage  by  Susan  B.  Anthony;  on  slavery  by  “A  Negro. ”^2  When 

69.  Speech,  Beverly  Lyceum.  Undated,  anonymous  manuscript. 
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these  two  institutions  disbanded,  a Beverly  Athenaeum  was 
formed,  but  it  was  of  brief  duration  and  succumbed  to  the  stress  of 
the  Civil  War.  Many  of  the  country’s  lyceums  followed  suit;  of  the 
few  that  remained,  most  degenerated  to  the  status  of  mere  vaude- 
ville shows.  The  rare  exceptions  gradually  translated  themselves 
into  historical  societies,  or  lecture  series  of  the  nature  of  those  of 
the  Lowell  Institute. 

Though  the  reticence  of  the  Beverly  people  had  forced  Augus- 
tus to  limit  his  plans  for  mutual  contribution  and  improvement, 
the  lyceum  brought  him  unexpected  personal  benefits.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  successful  in  rapidly  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  town  to  its  new  young  doctor.  They  had  not  always  found 
him  comprehensible:  when  he  lectured  on  physiology,  ‘'recourse 
was  had  to  the  expedient  of  distributing  a full  printed  synopsis  of 
each  lecture  before  its  delivery. But  this  merely  served  to  awe 
and  intrigue  his  listeners.  Augustus  was  young,  unmarried,  ener- 
getic, and  intelligent.  The  first  two  of  these  virtues  were  sufficient 
to  introduce  him  into  the  most  genteel  parlors;  the  latter  two  in- 
sured his  immediate  election  to  various  committees,  and  a gradual- 
ly but  steadily  increasing  number  of  patients. 

In  his  medical  practice  as  in  all  other  areas,  Augustus  “did  the 
best  he  could.”  As  an  honest,  conscientious  man  with  no  money 
or  leisure  for  research,  he  must  have  found  it  agonizingly  frus- 
trating, for  medicine  at  this  time  was  an  “amorphous,  chaotic, 
professional  mass.”'^^  Doctors  performed  by  rote  or  by  their  own 
highly  individualistic  theories.  Medical  societies  admitted  to  mem- 
bership anyone  who  called  himself  a doctor  and  had  practiced  for 
three  years  (or  two,  if  he  was  a graduate  of  one  of  the  five  medical 
schools).  There  were  virtually  no  standards;  it  was  hoped  that 
members  would  have  an  “acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  . . . and  with  the  principles  of  geometry  and  experi- 
mental philosophy  . . . anatomy,  chemistry,  materia  medica,  sur- 
gery, midwifery,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  or  at 
least,  all  those  which  the  Counsellors  shall  from  time  to  time 
specify, but  they  were  not  examined  in  any  of  these  require- 
ments until  1859. 
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The  medical  societies  had  at  least  a measure  of  confidence  in 
their  members;  the  public,  however,  did  not.  The  diversity  of  treat- 
ment among  physicians  aroused  intense  scepticism,  which  was  in- 
creased by  the  universally  high  mortality  rate.  Further,  it  was 
whispered  that  doctors  as  a rule  were  “wild  fellows,  given  to  body- 
snatching  and  other  impious  or  abominable  practices. Medical 
men  were  beginning  to  realize  that  a thorough  knowledge  of 
anatomy  was  an  essential  part  of  their  education;  the  public,  on 
the  contrary,  viewed  the  study  and  dissection  of  corpses  as  an  ab- 
horrent desecration.  Until  the  mid- thirties,  therefore,  the  study 
of  anatomy  was  “not  only  unprovided  for,  but  virtually  disgraced 
and  condemned. Augustus’  class  at  medical  school  had  had 
no  cadavers  to  work  with.  Instead,  they  studied  paintings  and 
observed  the  measurements  of  statuary.  In  his  final  paper,  Aug- 
ustus considered  the  importance  of  anatomical  famiharity  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  artist: 

The  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  particularly  serviceable  when 
violent  motion  is  to  be  represented,  and  in  fact  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a painter  to  represent  muscular  motion  without  this 
knowledge;  the  wearied  figure  whom  he  attempts  to  copy 
will  only  perplex  and  render  his  representation  inanimate. 

This  knowledge  is  not  only  requisite  in  order  to  represent 
athletic  and  vigorous  bodies,  but  in  the  most  delicate  frames, 
even  women  and  children.  . . . 

And  as  the  human  frame  is  so  contrived,  that  the  movements 
and  passions  of  the  mind  affect  the  body;  and  as  this  is  the 
most  dehcate  and  higher  part  of  the  painter’s  art,  by  which 
he  is  capable  to  move,  to  delight,  and  to  instruct  mankind: 
therefore,  the  study  of  the  mind,  and  its  various  characters, 
passions,  and  movements,  so  far  as  they  are  marked  upon 
and  expressed  by  the  body,  ought  to  be  above  all  things  the 
study  of  the  painter;  for  as  the  members  of  the  human  body, 
in  a good  picture,  appear  thro’  the  drapery;  and  as  the  bones 
and  muscles  appear  thro’  the  skin,  so  the  mind  itself,  in  all 
its  characters  and  passions,  appears  upon  the  countenance 
and  in  the  expressive  proportions,  attitudes,  and  tints,  of  the 
various  parts. 

Certainly  a strong  mutual  reliance  existed  between  painter 
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and  physician;  Augustus  had  become  aware  of  it  several  years 
earlier,  when  his  brother  Charles  had  hoped  “to  receive  some  in- 
structions from  you  in  anatomy  on  my  return.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  one  who  wishes  to  draw  the  human  figure  well.”'^^ 
Art,  in  turn,  provided  the  physician’s  only  source  of  enhghten- 
ment;  not  only  was  there  little  opportunity  for  actual  dissection, 
but  there  were  very  few  anatomical  sketches  intended  specifically 
for  study.  Few  artists  cared  to  produce  them,  and  few  physicians 
were  artistically  competent.  When  Cutler  began  painting  in  1828, 
Augustus  hoped  to  interest  him  in  the  problem,  and  asked 

Have  you  the  human  subject  for  illustration?  if  not  perhaps 
some  medical  acquaintance  you  may  chance  to  scrape  will 
carry  you  where  you  will  be  able  to  see  its  dissection,  and 
if  so  I would  by  all  means  take  sketches — a series  of  good 
drawings  of  the  human  subject  is  always  acceptable  to  emi- 
nent medical  men,  and  if  you  should  find  the  character  of 
such  work  one  that  suited  you,  no  doubt  you  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  some  of  the  rooms  occasionally,  and  if  you  could 
succeed  in  producing  some  correct  and  well-marked  illustra- 
tions, there  is  no  doubt  you  could  be  well  compensated  for 
your  trouble. 

This  however  you  will  not  be  able  or  disposed  to  do  at  pres- 
ent. I only  suggest  the  thing  as  being  pretty  confident  that  a 
successful  delineator  of  human  anatomy  in  all  its  branches 
is  a desideratum  in  this  country,  what  is  done  in  this  way 
being  for  the  most  part  miserable.®^ 

Instruments  were  also  difficult  to  obtain,  and  those  domestically 
produced  were  often  crude.  The  following  year  Augustus  wrote  to 
his  brother  Joseph,  then  in  Paris,  requesting  that 

if  among  anatomical  wax  preparations  you  should  meet  with 
any  of  small  size  and  little  or  no  price  at  all  (you  know  my 
means),  I think  you  may  venture  to  trust  my  transmitting 
their  value  when  you  have  informed  me  respecting  it — as  to 
instruments  I should  be  glad  to  have  certain  kinds.  . . 

Techniques  were  still  so  primitive  that  many  a doctor  “treated 
his  knife  as  though  it  were  just  a piece  of  tableware,  took  his 
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bandage  materials  from  a box  which  month  after  month  had  been 
jogged  through  the  dust  of  bad  roads,  and  applied  his  salves  with 
a flat  stick  which  he  whittled  from  a chunk  of  firewood/’®^  Opera- 
tions were  performed  at  home  on  the  dining-room  table;  or  in  a 
hospital  chair  such  as  the  notorious  red  plush  one  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General.  Doctors  wore  operating  jackets  filthy  with  dried 
blood,  for  numerous  bloodstains  were  the  mark  of  a popular  phy- 
sician, and  the  jackets  went  uncleaned  for  months  at  a time.  Asep- 
sis was  undreamed  of  until  the  late  ’forties,  when,  almost  simul- 
taneously, Ignaz  Semmelweiss  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  sug- 
gested that  the  high  death  rate  of  women  in  childbirth  might  pos- 
sibly result  from  infection  caused  by  the  attending  physician.  The 
idea  was  not  widely  accepted  until  the  ’sixties,  and  then  it  was 
confined  to  puerperal  fever  cases;  only  in  1870,  through  Lister’s 
experiments,  was  asepsis  proved  indispensable  in  dealing  with  any 
wound,  disease,  or  operation. 

Operations  themselves  were  hazardous  performances.  Until 
1846,  all  surgery — everything  from  extraction  of  a tooth  to  am- 
putation of  limbs  or  tongue — was  done  with  the  patient  fully  con- 
scious and  howling  as  three  or  four  sturdy  men  held  him  down. 
Any  operation  was  a major  one,  and  many  patients  preferred  to 
suffer  or  even  die  of  their  complaints  untreated,  rather  than  un- 
dergo the  inevitable  pain  of  the  surgeon’s  knife.  Thus  even  at  Bos- 
ton’s busiest  hospital,  only  forty-three  operations  were  scheduled 
during  the  entire  three-year  period  of  1821-1824.  (Currently  this 
would  be  but  a single  day’s  quota.)  Many  cases  were  considered 
inoperable  even  if  the  patient  were  willing:  the  brain,  the  heart, 
and  the  spinal  regions  were  untouchable  until  the  last  years  of 
the  century.  So  was  the  appendix,  which  was  never  removed  even 
when  appendicitis,  then  called  perityphlitis,  developed;  thus  it 
was  quite  likely  to  rupture  and  cause  death.  Almost  anything  re- 
quiring abdominal  incision  was  regarded  with  alarm.  Now  com- 
monplace operations,  such  as  the  removal  of  gallstones,  were  then 
regarded  as  challenging  feats,  and  even  at  mid-century  were  large- 
ly a matter  of  probing,  prodding,  guess-work,  and  luck.  Frequent- 
ly success  was  only  partial,  and  tbe  patient  emerged  from  his  tor- 
ture with  stones  or  a chipped  piece  of  steel  probe  retained  within 
him. 
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In  minor  accidents,  even  in  medical  families,  physicians  were 
infrequently  called,  as  the  victims  preferred  their  own  remedies. 
Augustus’  brother  Joseph  once  blithely  reported  that  his  son  had 

cut  off  the  end  of  his  thumb,  taking  about  half  the  nail, 
with  a hatchet;  he  left  the  piece  among  some  shavings  on 
the  floor.  After  a little  search  I found  it,  still  warm;  his 
mother  fixed  it  on  with  sticking  plaster,  and  it  has  grown  as 
firm  and  even  as  if  there  had  never  been  a cut.®^ 

In  the  non-surgical  realm  physicians  found  themselves  even 
less  in  demand,  and  when  they  were  summoned  they  were  often 
helpless.  Many  diseases  were  unidentifiable;  their  causes  were  un- 
known, The  introduction  of  Jenner’s  vaccine  had  greatly  reduced 
the  incidence  of  smallpox,  but  this  was  a solitary  triumph.  Com- 
munities occasionally  suffered  outbreaks  of  strange  and  terrifying 
maladies,  such  as  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1832.  There  were  waves 
of  typhoid,  yellow  fever,  and  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  Ordinarily, 
consumption  accounted  for  more  than  one  third  of  all  deaths. 
Other  major  causes  included  dysentery,  scarlet  fever,  and  "in- 
flammation of  the  lungs”  (pneumonia);  less  prevalent  were  dropsy, 
heart  disease,  jaundice,  croup,  and  even  teething.*^  Usually,  pa- 
tients who  became  seriously  ill  did  not  recover;  physicians  could 
do  little  but  disagree  on  preventive  measures,  and  administer 
their  personally  favored  remedies.  Almost  any  illness  warranted 
blood-letting  (now  used  only  in  rare  cases  of  high  blood  pressure 
or  transfusion  excess).  And  the  universal  medicine  still  was  calo- 
mel— which,  if  taken  in  excessive  doses,  softened  the  jaw  and 
caused  the  teeth  to  drop  out. 

To  such  an  atmosphere  cults  were  endemic.  Phrenology  prob- 
ably possessed  the  greatest  popular  appeal;  others  were,  at  least 
potentially,  more  harmful.  Homeopathic  doctors,  for  example, 
urged  universal  application  of  the  vaccine  theory  to  all  illnesses. 
Quite  another  idea  was  promulgated  by  the  Thomsonians,  who 
decreed  that  vegetables  alone,  including  herbs,  were  beneficial 
to  the  human  system,  and  that  consequently  nothing  else  should 
be  used  medicinally.  To  cure  a cold,  they  recommended  giving 

83.  Letter  from  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Burlington  to 
Beverly,  February  24,  1840. 
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the  patient  a steam  bath,  wrapping  him  in  blankets,  sprinkling 
him  with  cold  water,  putting  him  to  bed  still  damp,  and  rubbing 
him  with  cayenne. 

Though  some  of  the  cultists  believed  implicitly  in  theii  doc- 
trines, others  quite  plainly  were  quacks  and  cheats.  Cheap  patent 
medicines  flourished,  and  a single  issue  of  the  Salem  Landmark 
in  1836  advertised  many  of  them:  “Mrs.  E.  Kidder’s  Dysentery 
Cordial;”  “Dr.  Gordak’s  Jelly  of  Pomegranate,  for  the  cure  of  Ner- 
vous Headache,  Palpitation  of  the  Heart,  Oppression  of  the  Breast, 
Flying  Pains  in  the  Side,  Arms,  and  Limbs,  and  most  efficacious 
for  internal  and  external  Humors;”  “Hygeian  Medicine,  for  chol- 
era, spasms,  cramps,  fevers,  and  other  alarming  complaints,  which 
too  often  prove  fatal.” 

Against  such  wild  claims  the  Massachusetts  and  other  Medical 
Societies  fought  unceasingly.  Since  their  own  cures  were  often 
as  ineffective  as  those  of  the  quacks,  this  was  a difficult  battlCj 
intensified  by  the  public  readiness  to  trust  in  patent  medicines 
(“Universal  Specifics”)  or  any  other  colorful  appeals  for  quick 
and  easy  cures,  rather  than  in  the  slow  and  painful  methods  of 
the  doctors.  The  latter,  after  all,  were  cruel  persons,  pirates  who 
made  their  living  off  the  distress  of  others;  and  even  among  the 
educated  the  rumor  was  widely  circulated  that  doctors  purposely 
protracted  their  patients’  illnesses  in  order  to  reap  increased  fees. 
As  a professional  class,  physicians  were  universally  disliked  and 
distrusted.  Not  they,  but  ministers  and  political  officials  were 
elected  to  the  health  committees  of  the  ’thirties  and  ’forties.  And 
in  1836,  when  the  four  Beverly  physicians  proposed  to  raise  their 
fees  from  forty-two  to  fifty  cents  per  visit,  they  were  presented  by 
the  town  with  an  indignant  “Remonstrance”; 

Your  present  advance  of  prices  is  a grievance  which  calls 
for  redress  ....  We  are  aware  that  the  education,  neces- 
sary for  the  practice  of  a proffession  is  attended  with  ex- 
pense, we  are  likewise  aware,  that  citizens  in  other  callings, 
use  more  than  the  same  amount  of  capital  with  less  income, 
in  proportion  to  the  arduousness  of  the  service.  We  are 
aware  that  talent  is  necessary  for  such  practice,  yet  there  is 
not  as  we  perceive,  a scarcity  of  such  talent  ....  Why 
this  advance?  we  do  not  perceive  judging  from  appearances 
any  reason  why  you  should  call  for  this  increase  of  price  . . . 

A time  of  health  we  are  aware  does  not  fill  your  purses.  Yet 
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which  of  your  patients  does  not  experience  a corresponding 
evil.  There  are  dull  times  Gentlemen  in  every  business  . . . 
besides  Gentlemen  do  you  never  complain  of  being  called  to 
a patient  too  late?  . . . the  father  of  a family  may  look 
upon  his  sick  child  and  the  reluctance  to  incur  a debt  which 
he  may  be  unable  to  pay  . . . may  prevent  him  from  calling 
on  you  for  advice,  untill  you  find  to  your  sorrow  and  his  that 
it  is  too  late  . . . Gentlemen,  we  do  not  wish  an  unreason- 
able reduction  of  your  prices.  We  merely  say  that  we  con- 
sider forty-two  cents  as  the  extent  which  should  be  charged 
for  a common  visit,  and  we  ask  a general  return  to  your 
former  prices.®^ 

Despite  this  manifest  hostility  on  the  part  of  their  townsmen, 
the  doctors,  from  necessity,  raised  their  price.  Fifty  cents,  they 
felt,  was  hardly  exorbitant  for  calls.  Augustus  owned  no  horse, 
and  the  rental  of  one  to  make  his  rounds  cost  him  as  much  as 
two  and  one-half  dollars  a day.  It  is  in  fact  remarkable  that 
he  and  his  wife  and  seven  children  survived;  for  bills,  small  as 
they  were,  often  remained  unpaid,  and  for  office  visits  he  still 
charged  only  twenty-five  cents.  Nearly  thirty  years  later,  during 
the  War  years,  the  charge  for  house  calls  soared  to  a dollar;  but 
the  times  were  inflationary,  and  the  increase 

bears  no  proportion  to  the  rise  in  everything  else.  Dr.  Swasey 
wanted  the  daily  visit  fee  to  be  $1.25,  thinking  it  no  more 
than  adequate  to  make  up  for  the  depreciated  currency,  but 
[Augustus]  would  not  set  the  charge  higher  than  a dollar 
and  feels  that  that  will  come  very  hard  on  a great  many.®® 

The  inadequacies  of  his  profession  troubled  Augustus  and 
weighed  heavily  on  him,  for  he  was  extremely  sensitive;  and  “the 
patients  he  carried  in  his  stomach  had  a somewhat  depressing  ef- 
fect,”®'^ his  concern  for  them  making  him  subject  to  nervous  head- 
aches and  dyspepsia.  When  he  was  not  actively  ministering  to 
their  needs,  he  read  with  interest  of  new  theories,  experimenting 
with  them  himself  whenever  possible.  This  was  in  fact  a duty  as 
well  as  a pleasure.  From  1853  until  1874  he  was  a Counsellor 

85.  “Remonstrance”  presented  by  the  citizens  of  Beverly  to  Wyatt  C. 
Boyden,  Ingalls  Kittredge,  Ingalls  Kittredge,  Jr.,  and  Augustus  Torrey, 
March  2,  1836. 

86.  Letter  from  Sarah  Dane  Cox  to  Samuel  Torrey,  Beverly  to  Burling- 
ton, July  I,  1864. 

87.  Letter  from  Sarah  Dane  Cox  to  Deborah  Torrey,  Beverly  to  Pelham, 
September  9,  1838. 
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of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  with  responsibilities  which 
included  recommending  reading  for  the  members,  proposing  sub- 
jects for  discussion  at  their  meetings,  conducting  oral  examina- 
tions of  candidates  for  membership  (after  1859),  and  taking 
charge  of  all  correspondence,  as  well  as  reading  the  studies  and 
dissertations  written  by  Society  members  and  making  selections 
for  publication. 

For  more  than  this  he  had  no  time;  but  he  foresaw  the  coming 
era  of  specialization  and  research,  as  he  told  his  son  Sam  in  a 
letter  very  unlike  those  that  Augustus  had  once  received  from  his 
own  father.  Sam  was  at  medical  school,  studying  to  be  the  third 
Doctor  Torrey,  and  Augustus  encouraged  him: 

I strongly  desire  that  you  should  have,  as  far  as  can  be  pro- 
cured by  outlay,  a complete  and  thorough  medical  education. 

If  you  go  abroad,  as  I hope  and  trust  you  will,  it  wdll  be  with 
the  purpose  to  fill  up  and  round  out  your  acquirements,  here 
— not  only  to  seek  this  accession,  but  to  know  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  what  to  seek  and  how  to  reach  it.  I would  have  no 
undefined  and  floating  aspirations,  but  a clear  and  precise 
understanding  of  all  the  points  I wished  to  secure.  It  may 
chance  that  the  studies  of  another  year  in  this  country  may 
lead  you  into  some  special  branch  of  professional  inquiry 
and  pursuit  that  will  engage  and  engross  your  earnest,  curi- 
ous and  profound  attention,  to  satisfy  and  reward  which,  you 
will  seek  assistance,  it  may  be,  at  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  or 
Edinburgh,  or  some  one  or  more  of  the  richly  furnished 
schools,  where  such  opportunities  can  be  had  as  are  not  to  be 
obtained  here  ...  to  fit  you  for  your  work  . . .always  sup- 
posing that  you  have  done  the  best  justice  in  your  power  to 
the  advantages  you  have  enjoyed.  Altho’  I do  not  consider 
the  cultivation  and  practice  of  specialties  worthy  of  unre- 
served approbation,  yet  the  evident  tendency  of  the  times  is 
drifting,  I think,  to  that  subdivision  of  labor,  in  our  profes- 
sion, which  has  for  some  time  prevailed  in  Europe  . . . the 
call  for  experts  in  the  various  departments  of  medical  art 
and  science  will  doubtless  become  more  and  more  emphatic. 

Let  all  this  be  as  it  may,  what  you  have  to  do  now  is  plain 
— it  is,  to  lay  a broad  foundation  in  the  Frincipia  of  medical 
science,  on  which  to  erect  a fabric  that  will  stand,  whatever 
may  be  the  elegance  of  its  proportions  or  the  heights  to  which 
it  may  aspire.®® 

88.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Samuel  Torrey,  Beverly  to  New 
York,  January  17,  1867. 
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Sam  subsequently  became  a successful  practitioner,  and 
founded  the  Beverly  Hospital  in  1893.  To  him  were  available  all 
the  fruits  of  the  research  of  his  father’s  contemporaries,  all  the 
astonishing  discoveries  of  which  Augustus  himself  had  hardly 
known.  True,  Augustus  had  been  opposed  to  blood-letting  (“vene- 
section”) long  before  it  fell  into  general  disrepute;  he  had  ar- 
gued, against  strong  majority  opposition,  that  it  was  often  a cause 
of  death  in  patients  who  might  otherwise  have  recovered.  Then, 
too,  the  use  of  anesthesia  had  been  introduced  early  enough  so 
that  by  i860,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Essex  South 
District  Medical  Society,  Augustus  could  report  personal  success 
in  the  still  unusual  injection  of  morphine  and  atropine.  But  there 
were  far  more  experiments  and  discoveries  whose  application  he 
could  never  attempt,  others  of  which  he  never  even  knew : studies 
of  diabetes,  liver  disturbances,  sympathetic  nervous  functions,  per- 
nicious anemia,  brain  abscesses,  ophthalmology,  appendectomies, 
Koch’s  bacilli,  Pasteur’s  anaerobic  bacteria,  and  more,  ad  infini- 
tum, even  to  such  seemingly  prosaic  features  as  sterile  rubber 
gloves  (first  used  in  1882,  two  years  after  his  death). 

Thus  Augustus  was  never  fully  to  realize  how  rightly,  and  how 
appropriately  to  his  own  field,  he  had  prophesied  in  his  Harvard 
graduation  Dialogue: 

When  the  cities  of  the  present  age  shall  have  become  what 
Thebes  and  Palmyra  now  are  to  us,  small  specks  in  the  hori- 
zon of  time,  known  only  to  the  possessor  of  some  mutilated 
manuscript  or  dark  legend,  such  improvements  as  are  now 
only  to  be  hoped  for,  will  constitute  doubtless  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge.  And  to  him  who  shall  then  ask,  when 
did  this  glorious  invention  or  this  grand  discovery,  whose 
effects  we  are  now  realizing,  have  its  origin?  some  plodding 
antiquary  may  answer.  In  the  Nineteenth  Century.*^ 

89.  John  Park  and  Augustus  Torrey,  Dialogue.  Performed  at  their  gradu- 
ation from  Harvard,  August  1824. 


AMERICANS  IN  ZANZIBAR:  1825-1845 
By  Norman  Robert  Bennett 

American  contacts  with  East  Africa  and  the  neighboring 
islands  go  back  at  least  to  the  late  seventeenth  century.  Beginning 
in  1674  a few  vessels  sailed  from  Boston  and  New  York  to  trade 
with  the  pirates  based  on  the  island  of  St.  Mary’s,  Madagascar. 
They  brought  supplies  and  ammunition  to  exchange  for  captured 
merchandise  which  they  then  smuggled  into  American  colonial 
ports. 1 Though  this  trade  ended  after  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  a few  American  vessels  continued  to  frequent  the 
area.  In  1719  a vessel  carrying  slaves  from  Natal  to  Virginia  was 
reported,  and  later,  in  1795,  the  Portuguese  authorities  at  Mozam- 
bique noted  that  considerable  numbers  of  American  whalers  were 
active  in  the  vicinity  of  Delagoa  Bay.- 

Although  American  vessels  began  to  be  numerous  in  the  waters 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  even  before  1795,  no  reference  to  Zanzibar 
is  found  until  1825.  Before  this  date  Salem  vessels  were  trading 
with  the  town  of  Majunga  in  northwest  Madagascar;  the  brig 
Beulah,  Captain  Eorbes,  which  visited  that  port  in  1819  is  the 
first  vessel  which  can  definitely  be  said  to  have  traded  there.  How- 
ever, one  of  the  leading  Salem  merchants  in  this  Madagascar  trade, 
N.  L.  Rogers,  had  direct  contacts  with  the  islands  of  Mauritius 
and  Reunion — then  He  de  Erance  and  Bourbon — as  early  as 
1804.  He  later  reported  that  he  had  opened  the  Madagascar  and 
Zanzibar  trade  from  information  regarding  these  islands  gained 
while  trading  there. ^ This  explanation  is  certainly  possible;  French 
vessels  from  these  islands  were  frequent  visitors  at  that  time  and 

’^The  author  wishes  to  thank  the  African  Research  and  Studies  Program 
of  Boston  University  and  the  Ford  Foundation  for  grants  which  aided  in 
the  research  for  this  study. 

1.  E.  B.  O’Callaghan,  ed.,  Documents  Relative  to  the  Colonial  History 
of  the  State  of  New  York  (Albany,  1854),  IV,  323!!;  Samuel  E.  Morison, 
Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts  (Boston,  1921),  p.  17. 

2.  Sir  John  Gray,  “Early  Connections  between  the  United  States  and 
East  Africa,”  Tanganyika  Notes  and  Records,  No.  22  (1946),  55-56. 

3.  George  B.  Putnam,  “Salem  Vessels  and  their  Voyages,”  Essex  Insti- 
tute Historical  Collections,  LXV  (April,  1929),  1 33-135. 
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earlier  to  Zanzibar  and  the  coast  of  Africa  in  search  of  slaves  and 
ivory.^ 

The  first  known  American  vessel  reported  touching  at  Zanzibar, 
the  brig  Laurel,  Captain  Bryant,  of  Salem,  reached  there  in  1825. 
This  vessel,  finding  trade  dull  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  had 
sailed  eastward.  It  visited  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  and  then  sailed 
for  Zanzibar  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  reaching  Zanzibar  in  July, 
1825.^  The  present  writer  has  seen  no  direct  proof  of  this  visit 
to  Zanzibar  but  there  is  evidence  that  tends  to  verify  it.  The  brig 
Reaper,  of  Salem,  reported  on  its  return  to  Salem  from  Majunga 
that  it  had  left  the  Laurel  at  Johanna  Island  in  the  Comoro  group 
on  June  i,  1825.®  In  addition,  the  manifest  for  part  of  the  cargo 
that  the  Laurel  imported  into  Salem  in  1826  is  marked  “Mumbass 
8c  c.”  for  port  of  origin.  Included  was  copal,  turtle  and  tortoise 
shell,  bullock’s  hides,  and  “forty-one  elephants  teeth,”  all  products 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  bullock’s  hides,  could  have  been 
picked  up  at  Zanzibar  as  well  as  at  “Mumbass”  (Mombasa).'^ 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  other  Salem  vessels  visited  Zanzi- 
bar and  the  coast  at  the  same  time  as  or  even  earlier  than  the 
Laurel.  Manifests  of  incoming  Salem  vessels  for  the  year  1826 
list  cargoes  from  Majunga  and  other  ports  that  obviously  are  not 
originally  from  the  place  listed.  The  Ann,  Captain  Millet,  lists 
cargo  secured  at  Mocha,  Muscat,  and  Bombay,  while  the  Reaper, 
Captain  Johnson,  lists  cargo  from  Majunga.  Both  manifests  con- 
tain copal  and  ivory — the  Reaper  had  18,637  pounds  of  ivory.® 
Of  course  these  materials  could  have  been  carried  to  these  ports  by 
native  vessels,  which  from  time  immemorial  traded  between  these 
various  places  on  the  coast.  It  is  also  true,  however,  that  the  cus- 
toms manifests  usually  mention  only  the  last  port  touched  upon 
in  any  one  voyage  and  thus  might  have  left  out  visits  to  the  sub- 
ject of  our  inquiry.  This  suspicion  is  strengthened  by  scraps  of 
information  given  in  the  columns  of  shipping  news  in  the  Salem 

4.  For  example  see  Capt.  Thomas  Smee,  “Observations  during  a Voyage 
. ...  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  [1811],’'  Transactions  of  the  Bom- 
bay Geographical  Society,  VI  (1844),  44,  47. 

5.  Charles  S.  Osgood  and  H.  M.  Batchelder,  Historical  Sketch  of  Salem 
(Salem,  1879),  p.  164. 

6.  Essex  Register,  March  30,  1826. 

7.  The  manifest  is  in  the  Salem  Custom  House  Records,  Essex  Institute 
(hereafter  E.  I.),  dated  June  6,  1826. 

8.  Salem  Custom  House  Records,  manifests  dated  November  21,  1825 
and  March  29,  1826. 
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newspapers  concerning  vessels  sailing  through  and  touching  at 
various  ports  in  this  general  trading  area.  For  example,  the  Nereus, 
Captain  Brookhouse,  was  reported  on  March  20,  1824,  to  he  sail- 
ing to  Mozambique,  though  no  mention  is  made  of  a visit  here 
when  it  returned  to  Salem. ^ The  Reaper,  mentioned  above  as 
meeting  the  Laurel  at  Johanna  in  1825,  also  does  not  list  a visit 
to  this  port  in  its  records.  Might  not  the  Reaper  in  view  of  its 
cargo  of  ivory  have  received  information  as  to  where  to  trade  in 
the  Zanzibar  area  from  the  Laurel  and  then  have  proceeded  there 
for  this  cargo? 

One  further  report,  though  extremely  vague,  may  be  cited  to 
show  that  the  Zanzibar  trade  was  an  extension  of  the  Madagascar 
trade  carried  on  by  such  vessels  as  the  Reaper.  A Salem  visitor 
to  Zanzibar  at  a later  date  recounted  a conversation  with  the  well- 
known  Customs  Master  at  Zanzibar,  Jairam  Sewji.  This  Indian 
merchant  and  official  said  that  his  father  while  at  Zanzibar  had 
heard  of  white  men  trading  at  Majunga.  He  then  sailed  there  him- 
self and  prevailed  upon  them  to  visit  Zanzibar. No  date  is  given, 
however,  so  that  the  story  furnishes  no  positive  proof  as  to  the 
beginning  of  the  trade.  Thus  without  more  definite  information 
the  voyage  of  the  Laurel  will  have  to  stand  as  the  first  American 
vessel  touching  at  Zanzibar. 

With  the  year  1826  Salem  merchants  reached  Zanzibar  in  in- 
creasing numbers.  Heretofore  the  brig  Ann  of  Salem  has  been 
regarded  as  the  first  vessel  leaving  a certain  record  of  a visit  to 
Zanzibar.  Researches  in  the  Salem  Custom  House  Records  and 
in  the  Essex  Register  ship  columns  by  the  present  writer  have 
brought  to  light  an  earlier  visit,  however.  The  Virginia,  Captain 
Goodridge,  of  Salem,  touched  at  Zanzibar  around  March,  1826 
and  remained  there  for  eighteen  days.  The  captain  reported  that 
there  were  no  other  American  vessels  there  at  that  time  nor  did  he 
hear  of  any  then  trading  along  the  coast.  The  Virginians  manifests 
which  list  “117  elephant’s  teeth”  and  other  goods  is  labelled,  in- 
cidentally, as  having  received  this  cargo  from  “Mocha  & c.,”  an 
example  of  the  difficulty  of  tracing  vessels  to  particular  ports.  An- 
other document  in  the  assorted  mass  of  papers  in  the  customs 

g.  Essex  Register,  May  27,  1824  and  December  22,  1825. 

10.  Joseph  B.  F.  Osgood,  Notes  or  Recollections  of  Majunga,  Zanzibar, 
Muscat,  Aden,  Mocha  and  Other  Eastern  Ports  (Salem,  1854),  p.  54. 
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records  confirms  this  visit  reported  in  the  Essex  Register.  A land- 
ing certificate  filled  out  at  Zanzibar  dated  March  i,  1826,  and 
signed  by  Captain  Goodridge  and  some  Zanzibari  merchants  lists 
the  first  known  transaction  of  the  Americans  in  that  island.  It 
records  the  sale  of  “Eight  cases  Muskets’’  to  the  local  traders. The 
Virginia  also  is  the  first  Salem  vessel  known  to  have  sailed  direct 
from  Zanzibar  to  Salem,  making  the  voyage  in  ninety-five  days, 
and  arriving  on  June  18,  1826.  Thus  the  customs  record  quoted 
by  most  previous  writers  that  lists  the  Spy  of  Salem  which  arrived 
direct  from  Zanzibar  in  August,  1827,  as  the  first  vessel  coming 
directly  from  that  port  is  now  seen  to  be  in  error. 

The  brig  Thetis,  Captain  Leach,  of  Salem,  had  sailed  from 
Mocha  on  January  8,  1826  with  the  Virginia  for  Zanzibar  but 
never  reached  this  port.  It  was  later  learned  that  the  Thetis  hit  a 
reef  off  the  island  of  Johanna  on  March  8,  1826  and  had  to  be 
abandoned.  The  captain  and  crew  went  on  shore  “where  they  were 
well  treated  by  the  natives”  and  remained  there  until  the  first  of 
May  when  an  English  ship  picked  them  up  and  brought  them  to 
Bombay. 

Three  other  Salem  vessels  are  reported  as  visiting  Zanzibar  in 
1826.  The  Nereus,  Captain  Brookhouse,  was  there  in  the  last 
months  of  the  year;  the  Ann,  Captain  Millet,  was  there  in  Sep- 
tember and  October;  and  the  Spy,  Captain  Ward,  was  there  in 
December. It  is  possible  that  other  Salem  vessels  may  have 
touched  there  in  that  year,  but  no  logs  or  hstings  in  the  Salem 
newspapers  are  extant.  A search  of  the  custom  house  records  of 
1825  and  1826  add  no  further  information. 

In  1827  notice  of  seven  American  vessels  touching  at  Zanzibar 
has  been  found.  The  Virginia,  Captain  Goodridge,  of  Salem,  re- 
turned for  her  second  visit  in  February;  the  Susan,  Captain  Burch- 
more,  of  Salem,  arrived  about  the  first  of  March;  the  Spy,  Captain 
Ward,  of  Salem,  called  there  a second  time  on  the  same  voyage 

11.  Essex  Register,  June  19,  1826;  Salem  Custom  House  Records,  mani- 
fests dated  June  19,  20,  21,  1826,  and  Landing  Certificate  for  Zanzibar, 
March  i,  1826. 

12.  For  example,  Philip  Northway,  ‘‘Salem  and  the  Zanzibar — East  Af- 
rican Trade,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  XC  (April,  1954), 
150. 

13.  Letter  from  Capt.  Andrew  T.  Leach  printed  in  Essex  Register,  Feb- 
ruary I,  1827. 

14.  Essex  Register,  March  12,  1827;  Log  of  the  Ann  (1826-1827), 
E.I.;  Log  of  the  Spy  (1826-1827),  Peabody  Museum  (hereafter  P.M.). 
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listed  above  from  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh  of  April;  the  Fawn, 
Captain  Bryant,  of  Salem,  was  reported  there  earlier  by  the  Spy; 
the  Reaper,  Captain  Chapman,  of  Salem,  was  there  about  the  first 
of  October;  the  Mary  Ann,  Captain  Stevens,  of  New  Bedford,  ar- 
rived October  sixth;  and  the  Ann,  Captain  Millet,  of  Salem, 
touched  there  in  November  on  its  return  from  the  1826  voyage 
mentioned  above.  Due  to  its  earlier  knowledge  of  the  port  it  is 
possible  also  that  the  Laurel,  Captain  Morgan,  of  Salem,  which 
arrived  in  Salem  from  Majunga  in  iio  days  on  September  28, 

1827,  may  have  visited  Zanzibar. 

The  most  important  American  vessel  visiting  here  in  1827 
was  the  Mary  Ann.  This  New  Bedford  vessel  had  sailed  from  New 
York  on  June  10,  1827  with  a cargo  consigned  to  Edmund  Rob- 
erts of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  He  had  learned  from  an 
earlier  voyage  to  Bombay  of  the  opportunities  for  trade  in  Zanzi- 
bar and  chartered  this  vessel  for  a trading  venture.  Roberts  found, 
however,  as  is  also  noted  in  the  Anns  log,  that  there  were  so 
many  hinderances  to  trade  that  he  was  prevented  from  securing 
a return  cargo  on  profitable  terms.  Fortunately  the  Sultan  of  Mus- 
cat, the  ruler  of  Zanzibar,  came  to  visit  his  island  in  January, 

1828,  and  began  important  conversations  with  Roberts. 

Roberts  went  to  the  Sultan  and  protested  the  conditions  of 

trade.  All  visitors  at  Zanzibar  had  to  pass  through  the  hands  of 
agents  of  the  Sultan  and  were  not  allowed  to  make  contracts  as 
they  pleased.^®  After  making  this  contract  the  visiting  merchant, 
excepting  the  English  who  were  allowed  to  deal  freely  in  the 
market,  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  agent;  he  was  subject  to  delays 
in  payment,  to  the  substitution  of  undesired  goods  for  those  ori- 
ginally contracted,  and  to  inflated  prices.  In  addition  commissions 
had  to  be  paid  to  agents  not  actually  hired  by  the  merchant;  an 
export  and  import  tax  of  seven  and  one-half  percent  was  levied; 
and  a $100  anchorage  fee  had  to  be  paid.^'^ 

15.  Essex  Register,  August  13,  1827,  September  24,  1827,  September 
27,  1827,  March  24,  1828;  logs  of  the  Ann  and  Spy;  for  the  Mary  Ann 
see  below. 

16.  This  was  an  old  custom  in  Zanzibar;  see  William  Milburn,  Oriental 
Commerce  (London,  1813),  I,  66;  Matthew  Prior,  Voyage  along  the  East- 
ern Coast  of  Africa  (London,  1819),  p.  81. 

17.  Edmund  Roberts  to  Said  ibn  Sultan,  January  27,  1828,  Edmund 
Robert  Papers,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.  See  also  E.  Roberts 
to  Levi  Woodbury,  December  19,  1828,  Ibid. 
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Said  ibn  Sultan  gave  Roberts  a very  friendly  reception.  He  said 
he  wanted  a trade  treaty  with  the  United  States  and  asked  why 
that  country  had  never  made  any  efEort  to  secure  one.  When 
Roberts  suggested  an  American  treaty  incorporating  the  terms  of 
the  English  one,  the  Sultan  at  first  refused  since,  he  said,  the 
English  had  given  him  a subsidy  when  their  treaty  was  made. 
(Unknown  to  Roberts,  Said  was  merely  blufEing;  there  was  no 
English  treaty).  Roberts  then  pointed  out  that  if  such  concessions 
were  not  given,  the  trade  would  become  so  unprofitable  that 
Americans  would  soon  cease  coming.  Said  in  the  end  agreed  to 
such  terms  and  wanted  to  send  a vessel  to  the  United  States  to 
conclude  this  treaty.  Lacking  a na\dgator,  however,  he  asked 
Roberts  to  perform  this  task.  As  the  proposed  vessel  for  the  voy- 
age had  not  reached  Zanzibar  as  promised  when  the  Mary  Ann 
was  ready  to  sail,  Roberts  turned  down  the  offer.  The  Sultan  then 
requested  Roberts  to  ask  the  United  States  to  send  a mission  and 
when  he  agreed,  the  negotiation  was  at  an  end.^® 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States  Roberts  wrote  of  his  meeting 
to  Levi  Woodbury,  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  who  soon  be- 
came Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Woodbury  showed  an  immediate  in- 
terest and  asked  for  more  information  on  Muscat  and  its  ruler. 
In  his  reply  Roberts  gives  an  account  of  a most  interesting  conver- 
sation with  the  Sultan.  He  reports  that  Said  had  asked  for  “hombs” 
and  “shells”  from  the  United  States.  The  Sultan  said  he  was  con- 
templating using  them  against  the  ancient  enemies  of  his  dynasty 
in  East  Africa,  the  Portuguese,  and  could  defeat  them  only  with 
such  weapons.  He  added  that  it  was  essential  that  “the  Enghsh 
Government  should  not  know  of  his  designs.”^®  No  further  infor- 
mation is  given  in  Roberts’  papers  on  this  matter,  but  as  we  shall 
see  it  figured  again  in  the  negotiations  with  Zanzibar. 

Woodbury  reported  in  January,  1829,  that  the  mission  was 
probably  on,  but  it  was  not  finally  decided  upon  and  accepted  by 
Roberts,  the  designated  agent,  until  December,  1831.^®  Roberts’ 
forthcoming  commission  from  the  Secretary  of  State  appointed 
him 

18.  E.  Roberts  to  Levi  Woodbury,  December  19,  1828,  Roberts  Papers. 
The  desire  of  Said  for  this  treaty  was  reported  in  the  Essex  Register,  May 
8,  1828,  with  a summary  of  the  negotiations. 

19.  L.  Woodbury  to  E.  Roberts,  December  22,  1828;  E.  Roberts  to  L. 
Woodbury,  December  26,  1828,  Roberts  Papers. 

20.  L.  Woodbury  to  E.  Roberts,  January  i,  1829;  E.  Roberts  to  L.  Wood- 
bury, December  20,  1831,  Roberts  Papers. 
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agent  for  the  purpose  of  examining,  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  means  of  extending  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
by  commercial  arrangement  with  the  powers  whose  domin- 
ions border  on  those  seas  ....  [and  to  keep  this  mission 
secret]  from  powers  whose  interest  it  might  be  to  thwart  the 
objects  the  President  has  in  view. 

These  powers  referred  to  were  the  English,  Dutch,  and  French. 
The  Secretary  proceeded  to  tell  Roberts  to  stress  the  non-imperial 
character  of  the  United  States  in  dealing  with  local  rulers  as  op- 
posed to  the  actions  of  the  above  mentioned  states. 

A later  letter  informed  Roberts  that  he  could  expect  little  diffi- 
culty in  negotiating  the  treaty  with  Muscat — a fact  he  was  no 
doubt  well  aware  of.  Secretary  Livingston  had  this  opinion  be- 
cause he  had  received  a letter  from  a Salem  firm,  N.  L.  Rogers  and 
Brothers,  enclosing  a message  from  Said  requesting  a treaty  with 
the  United  States. For  this  letter  we  must  return  to  the  activities 
of  the  American  vessels,  mostly  from  Salem,  in  and  around  Zanzi- 
bar. 

Since  Roberts  had  left  Zanzibar  American  vessels  had  continued 
to  visit  the  area  in  small  but  regular  numbers. One  of  these, 
the  Complex,  Captain  Burnham,  of  Salem,  came  into  Mombasa 
harbor  on  February  9,  1832.  He  found  Said  ibn  Sultan  with  a 
fleet  bombarding  the  town.  The  Sultan  gave  Captain  Burnham  a 
letter  to  be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  con- 
cerning the  treaty  he  had  talked  over  earlier  with  Roberts. 

Captain  Burnham  also  reported  a meeting  with  a former  Salem 
resident  now  serving  on  the  Sultan’s  ship  Liverpool.  He  was  John 
Orne,  the  only  survivor  of  the  ship  Essex  which  had  been  taken 
by  pirates  off  the  cost  of  Arabia  in  1806.  Orne,  Burnham  re- 
ported, now  knew  little  English  and  had  embraced  Islam,  being 
entirely  contented  in  his  new  life.  He  was  a petty  officer  on  board 
this  vessel  and  was  wounded  in  the  action  here,  but  was  not  in- 
jured seriously. 

21.  Edward  Livingston  to  E.  Roberts,  January  27,  1832,  “Special  Mis- 
sions,” National  Archives,  Washington,  D.C.,  Foreign  Affairs  Section 
(hereafter  N.A.-F.A.). 

22.  E.  Livingston  to  E.  Roberts,  July  23,  1832,  Ibid. 

23.  See  Appendix  for  a listing  of  these  vessels. 

24.  Essex  Register,  June  25,  1832. 

25.  Ibid.  For  the  Essex,  see  Joseph  B.  Felt,  Annals  of  Salem,  2nd  ed., 
(Salem,  1849)  II,  320. 
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Burnham  delivered  Said’s  letter  to  his  employers  on  his  return 
to  Salem  and  they  then  forwarded  it  to  Edward  Livingston.  They 
ofEered,  if  the  State  Department  wished  to  reply,  to  deliver  the 
return  message  to  Said  as  they  had  vessels  regularly  visiting  the 
area. Unfortunately  this  letter  from  Said  has  never  been  found 
in  the  State  Department  files, but  its  content  must  have  closely 
paralleled  his  earlier  discussions  with  Roberts. 

Thus  assured  of  the  Sultan’s  attitude  Roberts  left  on  board  the 
U.S.S.  Peacock,  David  Geisinger  commanding,  in  company  with 
the  U.S.S.  Boxer,  under  William  F.  Shields,  on  his  mission.  The 
treaty  with  Muscat  was  the  least  important  part  of  it  in  the  eyes  of 
Washington,  since  vessels  there  were  yet  very  few,  and  he  was 
really  sent  to  conclude  treaties  with  the  rulers  of  Siam  and  Cochin 
China.  However,  only  his  negotiations  with  Said  ibn  Sultan  will 
be  noted  here.  This  mission  was  kept  secret  to  the  end,  and  Rob- 
erts left  on  the  Peacock  as  captain’s  clerk  with  his  true  position 
known  only  to  a few  of  the  officers  on  board. 

After  visiting  the  Far  East  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  mission, 
Roberts  arrived  in  Said’s  capital  in  1833.  As  was  expected  the 
treaty  was  quickly  concluded.  The  Americans  were  now  to  be 
treated  as  the  most  favored  nation  and  thus  secured  the  rights  pre- 
viously held  by  the  English.  They  were  to  be  allowed  to  trade  free- 
ly in  all  the  ports  of  the  Sultan  and  had  to  pay  no  fee  but  a five 
percent  import  tax  on  all  goods  landed  on  shore — even  the  pilot- 
age fee  was  dropped.  This  sweeping  provision  of  free  access  to  all 
the  Sultan’s  ports  was  to  cause  difficulties  later  when  other  nations 
were  restricted  by  treaty  from  an  area  opposite  Zanzibar  on  the 
mainland,  but  it  was  here  given  without  debate  to  the  Americans. 
In  return  for  his  concessions.  Said  was  given  the  rights  of  the 
most  favored  nation  for  any  vessels  he  might  send  to  the  United 
States — certainly  not  a costly  concession  from  our  country!  The 
United  States  was  given  broad  rights  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Consulate;  its  properties  and  the  person  of  its  occupant  were  to 

26.  N.  L.  Rogers  and  Brothers  to  E.  Livingston,  June  27,  1832,  Miscel- 
laneous Letters,  N.A.-F.A. 

27.  Hunter  Miller,  ed..  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  of  the 
United  States  of  America  (Washington,  1933),  III,  803. 

28.  L.  Woodbury  to  David  Geisinger,  January  25,  1832,  Letters  to  Of- 
ficers— Ships  of  War,  National  Archives,  Washington,  D.C.,  Navy  De- 
partment Section  (hereafter  N.A.-N.D.). 
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be  inviolable  and  only  a complaint  direct  to  Washington  could  re- 
move him.  The  consul  in  addition  was  given  complete  power  over 
all  disputes  concerning  Americans  and  their  property.  But  no 
mention  was  made  of  disputes  between  Americans  and  Zanzibaris, 
a point  which  would  cause  much  trouble  at  a later  date.  Finally 
Said  showed  his  good  will  to  the  United  States  by  a voluntary 
change  in  the  proposed  article  on  the  return  of  American  sailors 
who  were  victims  of  shipwreck  and  piracy;  he  refused  any  re- 
muneration for  this  task  and  insisted  on  this  being  inserted  in  the 
treaty.  The  only  restriction  placed  upon  trade  was  a temporary 
one — powder,  muskets  and  ball  could  be  sold  at  Zanzibar  only  to 
the  government.  This  clause  was  inserted  because  of  the  continu- 
ing rebellion  of  the  port  of  Mombasa  against  Said.  The  treaty  was 
signed  on  September  21,  1833,  and  Roberts  left  soon  after  agree- 
ing to  return  to  Zanzibar  for  its  conclusion.  The  Sultan  promised 
to  have  the  treaty  there  for  him  when  he  arrived. 

A detail  of  the  negotiations  not  given  in  the  American  sources 
is  reported  in  the  records  of  the  Bombay  government.  It  was 
reported  that  Said  had  offered  to  allow  the  Americans  to  erect 
commercial  establishments  anywhere  in  his  territories  on  the 
condition  they  would  render  him  armed  assistance  against  rebel- 
lious Mombasa.  It  would  seem  here  that  Said  was  reverting  to  the 
scheme  he  had  earlier  mentioned  to  Roberts  in  1828,  the  Portu- 
guese being  only  a blind  to  allow  him  to  secure  aid  against  the 
ever-troublesome  inhabitants  of  Mombasa. Such  a scheme  of 
course  had  no  chance  of  acceptance  by  the  United  States  and  the 
English  authorities  were  well  aware  of  this.  To  make  this  positive, 
however,  they  sent  a naval  vessel  to  Zanzibar  in  1834,  and  the 
offer  was  not  mentioned  again  to  the  United  States. 

The  ubiquitous  Salem  seamen  soon  brought  back  news  of  the 
proposed  treaty.  Captain  John  Webster  of  the  brig  Rupee  out  of 
Boston,  owned  by  Messrs.  Silsbee,  Pickman,  and  Stone  of  Salem, 
put  in  at  Lamu  on  May  28,  1833,  and  was  stranded  on  shore  by 
high  seas.  Waiting  for  another  passage,  he  was  present  when  Said 

29.  Edmund  Roberts,  Embassy  to  the  Eastern  Courts  of  Cochin-China, 
Siam,  and  Muscat  ....  during  the  Years  1832-3-4  (New  York,  1837), 
pp.  361-363.  Special  Agents,  N.A.-F.A.  has  Roberts'  notes  on  these  nego- 
tiations. 

30.  R.  Coupland,  East  Africa  and  Its  Invaders  (Oxford,  1938),  pp.  281- 
282. 
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ibn  Sultan  visited  the  port  in  November,  1833,  and  he  learned 
that  a treaty  had  been  signed;  A vessel  in  fact  was  sent  from  Lamu 
to  forward  the  copy  promised  to  Roberts  to  Zanzibar.  Webster 
wrote  at  once  to  inform  the  Americans  at  Zanzibar,  and  the  news 
soon  reached  Salem. 

In  January,  1834  an  English  officer.  Captain  Hart,  on  the  mis- 
sion from  the  Bombay  government  mentioned  above  visited  Zan- 
zibar and  left  a brief  picture  of  American  merchants  competing 
there  with  the  English.  He  told  of  American  merchants  who  had 
been  there  two  years  reporting  that  the  climate  was  not  “un- 
healthy or  disagreeable.”  Two  American  vessels  were  then  in  port, 
from  New  York  and  Salem,  though  he  did  not  name  them.  They 
were  the  Tigris,  Captain  J.  G.  Waters,  of  Salem,  and  the  Dawn, 
Captain  Leach  (from  Beverly,  Mass.),  of  New  York.^^  fj^rt  de- 
scribed how  the  English  vessel  there  had  completely  beaten  the 
Americans  in  securing  the  best  merchandise;  its  captain  was  prob- 
ably R.  Norsworthy,  a frequent  visitor  to  Zanzibar  from  at  least 
1833  onward  and  later  a resident  agent  there  for  an  English 
firm.^^  Captain  Hart  is  not  convincing,  however.  First  he  said  that 
the  New  York  vessel  brought  only  goods  which  could  not  be  sold; 
this  is  hardly  creditable,  as  Captain  Leach  was  an  early  visitor  to 
Zanzibar  and  had  been  there  as  recently  as  1832.^^  He  certainly 
would  have  known  what  would  sell  in  that  port.  Hart  concluded 
by  saying  that  the  Americans  were  not  familiar  with  the  buying 
of  such  staples  as  tortoise  shell  and  ivory  and  thus  the  English 
captain  was  able  to  secure  almost  all  of  these  goods  in  the  market. 
Americans  of  course  had  been  buying  these  articles  since  their 
first  vessels  had  visited  Madagascar  and  East  Africa. 

Hart’s  final  statement  concerning  the  Americans  was  nearer 
the  truth. 

This  trade  has  been  known  only  to  one  or  two  houses  in 
America.  The  Americans  now  here  said  there  were  not  ten 
people  in  their  country  who  knew  where  Zanzibar  was  or 
even  heard  of  it.  Last  year  the  Imaum  sent  a letter  by  one  of 

31.  John  Webster  to  the  Captains  of  the  American  vessels  at  Zanzibar, 
November  24,  1833  in  Essex  Register,  March  20,  1834. 

S2.  Essex  Register,  July  10,  1834. 

33.  “List  of  Foreign  Vessels  in  the  Port  of  Zanzibar  from  the  i6th  of 
September  1832  to  26  May  1835,”  in  Roberts  Papers.  The  list  is  incom- 
plete. 

34.  Essex  Register,  April  15,  1832  and  October  4,  1832. 
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these  American  Captains,  to  be  published  in  America  in- 
viting the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  come  and  trade; 
but  the  owners  said — “No  Mr.  Waters.  ...  if  we  allow  this 
to  be  published,  everybody  will  hear  of  the  place,  and  we 
shall  lose  our  trade. 

Other  references  to  attempts  at  concealing  this  trade  are  available. 
An  article  by  an  unfriendly  contemporary  in  an  English  magazine 
stated  that  earlier  Americans  were  carrying  Zanzibar  goods  to 
London  from  the  United  States — “but  the  quarter  whence  they 
originally  came  was  kept  profoundly  secret  by  the  American  ex- 
porters.”^® This  effort  at  secrecy  was  still  being  followed  in  1836. 
A Boston  newspaper  then  learned  of  some  objects  being  made  for 
Said  ibn  Sultan  in  Boston  and  inquired  of  David  Pingree  and 
Captain  Waters,  who  had  brought  the  order  concerning  Zanzibar. 
This  was  the  answer  given:  “On  the  Western  coast  of  Africa,  is 
the  Island  of  Zanzibar,  scarcely  ever  put  down  on  the  maps.  It 
is  about  150  miles  long  and  eighty  broad.  . . .”  The  Essex  Regis- 
ter reprints  this  article  with  no  comment!®^ 

While  Salem  stood  guard  over  her  trade,  Edmund  Roberts  was 
commissioned  to  bring  the  treaty  back  to  Said  ibn  Sultan  for  its 
final  ratification.  The  U.S.S.  Enterprise,  A.  S.  Campbell,  and  the 
U.S.S.  Peacock,  C.  K.  Stribling,  both  under  Captain  Edmund  P. 
Kennedy,  were  sent  on  this  voyage  which  was  to  continue  on  after 
Zanzibar  and  Muscat  to  the  Far  East.  The  vessels  touched  at  Zan- 
zibar in  September,  1835,  but  finding  the  Sultan  absent,  pro- 
ceeded on  to  Muscat.  While  there  they  were  treated  as  Captain 
Hart  had  been  in  1834;  they  were  not  allowed  to  pay  for  any 
provisions  and  were  given  every  courtesy  by  the  governor,  in- 
cluding a visit  to  the  Sultan’s  clove  plantations.®® 

Roberts  reached  Muscat  in  October  and  immediately  set  to 
work  to  conclude  the  treaty.  The  only  problem  to  be  met  was  to 
determine  the  exact  date  that  the  treaty  would  go  into  operation. 
Said  asked  Roberts  to  set  the  date  as  it  made  little  difference  to 

35.  Capt.  H.  Hart,  “Extracts  from  Brief  Notes  of  a Visit  to  Zanzibar,” 
Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Bombay  Government,  No.  24  n.  s. 
(1856),  280-281. 

^6.  The  Edinburgh  Review,  July,  1835,  356. 

Essex  Register,  17  March  1836,  quoting  the  Boston  Advocate. 

38.  For  details  of  this  visit — E.  P.  Kennedy  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  December  i,  1835,  Captain’s  Letters,  N.A.-N.D.;  S.W.  Gordon  to 
Lieut.  G.  Pendergrast,  October  27,  1835,  Naval  Records  Collection:  Area 
10  File,  N.A.-N.D;  “Mission  to  Muscat”  in  Special  Agents,  N.A.-F.A. 
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him — his  revenues  were  farmed  for  a fixed  sum  and  he  would 
lose  nothing.  The  date  agreed  on  was  June  30,  1834  (date  of  the 
treaty’s  ratification  in  the  United  States),  and  all  American  mer- 
chants trading  after  this  time  were  entitled  to  rebates.  A letter  of 
October  10,  1835  informed  all  American  merchants  and  Said’s 
officials  to  that  efiPect,  and  the  treaty  was  henceforth  in  full  force.^® 

News  of  the  official  conclusion  of  the  treaty  was  not  printed  in 
Salem  newspapers  until  July,  1837.  The  Salem  merchants,  how- 
ever, were  already  making  their  move  to  have  the  new  consul  ap- 
pointed from  their  city.  Richard  P.  Waters  was  given  encourage- 
ment by  those  interested  in  this  trade — such  as  John  Bertram  and 
Michael  Shepard — and  visited  Washington  in  February,  1836. 
He  returned  in  March  with  the  desired  commission,  partly  due 
to  his  friendship  with  a brother  of  Levi  Woodbury,  now  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Waters  left  Salem  on  October  29,  1836,  and 
arrived  in  Zanzibar  on  March  17,  1837.^® 

The  instructions  given  the  new  consul  were  very  brief  and  to 
the  point.  The  Secretary  of  State  stressed  that  this  new  treaty  gave 
‘'unusual  privileges”  to  the  person  and  property  of  the  consul. 
This  was  to  be  kept  in  mind,  and  no  attempt  should  ever  be  made 
to  take  advantage  of  them.^^  Such  advice  was  necessary  in  this 
era.  Until  the  twentieth  century  consuls  were  non-career  men, 
usually  merchants,  who  were  paid  a very  nominal  salary  and  thus 
were  almost  always  the  agents  of  mercantile  firms  in  their  place  of 
residence.  How  Waters  reacted  to  this  dual  loyalty  will  be  shown 
below. 

The  new  Consul  was  given  a warm  reception  by  Said  ibn  Sultan 
and  was  given  his  choice  of  houses  in  the  city,  rent  free.  The 
arrival  of  this  first  foreign  consul,  however,  soon  led  to  friction 
with  the  master  of  the  Custom  House,  Jairam  Sewji.  Jairam  rented 
the  Custom  House  from  the  Sultan  at  the  rate  of  $150, 000  a year 
on  a three-year  contract  (Roberts  in  1834  reported  the  rent  then 
as  $110, 000).  He  required  all  American  merchants  to  bring  their 

39.  Records  of  a Mission,  N.A.-F.A.;  “Mission  to  Muscat.” 

40.  Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute,  XX  (1888),  I74ff.  Portions  of 
Waters’  journals  are  printed  here  and  in  Northway,  “Salem  and  the  Zanzi- 
bar Trade.” 

41.  John  Forsyth  to  R.P.  Waters,  April  7,  1836,  Despatches  to  Consuls; 
Zanzibar,  N.A.-F.A. 
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exports  to  the  Custom  House  as  they  were  bought.  Jairam  con- 
trolled the  coolies  who  were  hired  to  carry  the  gods  there  and  thus 
added  to  his  revenues  about  $100  to  $150  for  each  cargo.  Waters 
protested  and  asked  that  Captain  Conant  of  the  Generous  of  Sal- 
em be  allowed  to  collect  his  cargo  at  the  consular  house;  when 
completed  the  Customs  Master  could  then  come  and  check  it. 
Captain  Conant  acted  on  his  own  in  this  matter,  upheld  by 
Waters,  when  Jairam  refused  any  change.  But  Said  supported 
Jairam,  saying  that  he  leased  the  customs  with  this  understanding 
and  that  the  American  treaty  had  been  silent  on  this  issue.  Said 
did  add,  however,  that  if  the  United  States’  government  would 
officially  call  this  a violation  of  the  treaty  he  would  end  the  prac- 
tice.|-o  be  the  case  in  most  of  these  minor  disputes  in 
Zanzibar  the  administration  in  Washington  took  no  action,  consid- 
ering no  doubt  that  the  over-all  American  interest  was  too  small 
for  the  United  States  to  intervene  and  possibly  disturb  our  good 
relations  with  the  Sultan. 

Jairam  caused  difficulty  on  another  matter  also.  Waters  re- 
ported that  he  was  charging  all  the  Banyans  who  sold  to  Ameri- 
cans a five-percent  duty  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  export 
tax  by  the  new  treaty.  In  fact  Waters  felt  that  there  was  a group 
surrounding  the  Sultan  that  was  intriguing  against  the  treaty. 
But  on  this  question  the  Sultan  agreed  with  Waters  and  promised 
to  end  this  duty.^* 

The  Consul  at  first  also  had  difficulties  with  other  inhabitants 
of  the  city.  A dispute  with  Amir  ibn  Sayyid,  a merchant,  led  to 
Waters  being  set  upon  and  beaten  by  the  merchant’s  slaves.  A few 
months  later  Waters’  house  was  stoned  at  night  by  passers-by. 
Finally  Waters  was  sent  messages  by  the  Sultan  and  could  find  no 
one  to  translate  them,  the  Arabs  apparently  uniting  to  make  his 
task  more  difficult. 

Waters  took  up  these  matters  with  Said.  Regarding  the  beating, 
he  had  Captain  John  J.  Franklin,  an  Englishman  and  the  only 
other  white  resident  of  the  island  at  that  time,  sign  a statement  to 
verify  the  wounds  he  had  received.  The  Sultan  promised  to  act 

42.  R.  P.  Waters  to  John  Forsyth,  May  6,  1837,  Richard  P.  Waters 
Papers,  P.M. 

43.  Ibid. 

44.  R.  P.  Waters  to  Said  ibn  Sultan,  July  12,  1837,  October  13,  1837, 
October  27,  1837,  Richard  P.  Waters  Letterbook,  P.M. 
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in  this  afiFair  if  proof  was  shown  to  implicate  Amir.  But  apparently 
the  controversy  faded  away  as  no  more  is  written  concerning  it.^^ 
After  these  initial  difficulties  Waters’  troubles  ceased,  and  he  con- 
tinued on  tolerably  good  relations  with  the  local  population. 

The  only  outside  competition  to  the  Salem  merchants  during 
their  early  period  was  the  English  firm  of  Newman,  Hunt,  and 
Christopher  of  London.  Their  agent.  Captain  Norsworthy,  was 
resident  there  when  Waters  arrived,  and  Mr.  Hunt  himself  was 
there  at  different  times  in  1837  1838.  John  G.  Waters  re- 

ported that  more  than  six  English  vessels  had  called  at  Zanzibar 
in  1837.  In  fact  the  Banyans  told  Waters  that  English  vessels 
carrying  cottons  would  soon  drive  the  Americans  from  the  trade. 
The  reverse  was  to  happen,  however.  Hunt  told  Waters  that  his 
firm  was  sending  too  many  vessels  for  too  little  trade  and  that  his 
losses  were  between  $80,000  and  $150,000;  his  firm  he  said  was 
now  beginning  “to  get  tired  of  the  trade.”  The  English  company 
soon  began  to  close  up,  and  the  Americans  were  left  dominant  in 
the  trade  of  Zanzibar.^® 

The  American  traders  were  able  to  gain  such  a position  due 
partly  to  the  desire  for  their  superior  make  of  cottons,  but  more 
important  and  even  decisive  were  the  close  ties  estabhshed  after 
the  period  of  initial  friction  between  R.  P.  Waters  and  Jairam. 
Apparently  they  soon  recognized  each  other’s  shrewdness  and  saw 
that  together  they  would  be  able  to  control  the  market  and  to  push 
out  the  English  and  other  American  merchants  not  deahng 
through  them.  Waters’  relations  had  so  improved  with  Jairam  that 
when  preparing  to  leave  Zanzibar  for  a time  in  1839  he  had  made 
arrangements  to  leave  his  business  in  that  official’s  hands,  although 
the  early  arrival  of  his  brother  obviated  the  need  for  this.  The 
Consul  gave  his  brother  the  following  advice:  he  said  that  Jairam 
and  he  were  on  the  best  of  terms,  although  each  maintained  a care- 
ful watch  on  the  other.  He  admitted  doing  nine-tenths  of  his 
present  business  with  Jairam.^^  In  a letter  to  his  successor  during 
a brief  absence  Waters  spelled  out  the  terms  of  their  cooperation. 

45.  Said  ibn  Sultan  to  R.P.  Waters,  July  21,  1837;  Statement  of  R.P. 
Waters  and  John  J.  Franklin,  September  26,  1837,  Waters  Letterbook. 

46.  Entries  of  August  7 and  14,  1837,  Richard  P.  Waters  Journals, 
P.M.;  John  G.  Waters  to  George  West,  May  30,  1838,  J.A.,  George,  and 
Benjamin  A.  West  Papers,  P.M. 

47.  R.P.  Waters  to  William  C.  Waters,  December  19,  1839,  Waters 
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Once  a new  vessel  was  engaged  by  Waters  or  his  replacement, 
Jairam  was  consulted  on  what  to  sell  and  on  the  cargo  desired  to 
be  shipped  out.  Jairam  would  then  show  samples  to  the  local  mer- 
chants and  fix  the  prices  to  be  charged.  If  the  visiting  captain 
agreed,  the  goods  would  be  delivered  to  Jairam  and  charged  to 
him;  he  remained  the  only  local  contact.  He  contracted  for  the 
goods  to  be  exported,  and  also  of  course  received  the  duties  on 
the  imports.^®  A later  Customs  Master  in  fact  told  Richard  F. 
Burton,  the  explorer  and  orientalist,  that  he  did  not  recover  his 
original  sum  on  the  customs  rent  paid  to  the  Sultan;  he  made  his 
rather  large  profits  through  being  the  middle  man  for  all  transac- 
tions concluded. Both  Jairam  and  Waters,  who  received  a com- 
mission on  each  transaction,  were  to  do  extremely  well  by  this 
system. 

How  this  combination  operated  against  competing  merchants  is 
shown  in  letters  of  complaint  by  agents  of  the  English  company. 
They  described  the  system  much  as  Waters  did  and  made  it 
clear  that  a merchant  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept  this  system 
if  they  wanted  to  trade  in  Zanzibar.  R.  Norsworthy  claimed  that 
from  May  to  October  in  1840  he  had  been  offered  contracts  to 
deal  with  three  American  vessels — the  Rolla,  the  Rattler,  and  the 
Cherokee.  In  each  case  Jairam  had  stepped  in  and  blocked  the 
transaction.  Norsworthy’s  American  partner  added  that 

we  were  plainly  told  by  . . . Jeram  [sic]  that  unless  we 
consented  to  give  one-half  the  commission  to  him  for  Mr. 
Waters,  the  Banyans  would  not  be  allowed  to  trade  with  us, 
at  the  same  time  saying  his  arrangement  with  Mr.  Waters 
was  to  compel  all  who  came  here  to  do  their  business  through 
the  House  of  Mr.  Waters. 

In  the  end  they  bowed  to  this  dictate,  as  no  other  course  was  pos- 
sible. In  another  letter  to  the  American  Consul  at  Muscat  the 
American  added  that  Said  ibn  Sultan  had  publicy  declared  he 
would  report  this  if  asked  by  the  American  government,  but  not 
until  then.^^ 

48.  R.P.  Waters  to  P.  Parker,  January  i,  1840,  Ibid. 

49.  Richard  F.  Burton,  Zanzibar  (London,  1872),  I,  272. 

50.  E.  Botsford  to  Daniel  Webster,  received  November  10,  1842,  “Zan- 
zibar and  Muscat,”  N.A.-F.A.;  R.  Norsworthy  to  A.  Hamerton,  June  23, 
1841,  “E-3,”  Zanzibar  Archives. 

51.  E.  Botsford  to  H.  Marshall,  September  24,  1842,  “Zanzibar  and 
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In  a letter  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bombay  Norsworthy 
told  more  of  this  conspiracy.  The  Sultan  was  included  in  it  as  he 
forced  the  Banyans  trading  on  the  African  coast  to  sell  to  Jairam  at 
prices  that  insured  a large  profit.  Jairam  in  addition  had  the  right 
to  seize  any  merchandise  in  the  Custom  House  not  sold  to  him 
or  to  detain  it  until  his  terms  were  accepted.  The  Sultan  also  re- 
fused any  redress  to  Norsworthy  and  referred  him  to  Waters  for 
the  settlement  of  his  claim 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  Captain  Atkins  Hamer- 
ton,  the  first  British  Consul,  arrived  in  Zanzibar  in  May,  1841. 
The  Americans,  aided  by  a group  of  Zanzibaris  around  the  Sultan, 
were  in  full  control  of  commercial  policy.  These  Zanzibaris 
showed  Hamer  ton  much  disrespect,  and  he  had  to  hsten  to  much 
talk  “of  the  power  and  wealth  of  America  and  the  superiority  of 
their  sailors  over  English.”  Hamerton  reported  his  first  interview 
at  the  Sultan’s  palace: 

On  the  first  day  of  my  arrival  here  I observed  two  pictures 
in  richly  gilt  frames  hung  up  on  either  side  of  His  Highness 
the  Imaum’s  chair  in  the  room  where  he  holds  his  Durbar. 
The  subjects  were  naval  engagements  between  American  and 
English  ships,  the  ship  of  England  is  represented  as  just 
taken  by  the  American,  and  the  English  Ensign  is  being 
hauled  down  and  the  American  hoisted 

The  reaction  of  the  fiery  Hamerton  can  easily  be  imagined — as  a 
result  he  found  on  his  next  visit  the  offending  illustrations  re- 
placed by  one  depicting  the  battle  of  Navarino!^^ 

Hamerton  went  to  work  at  once  to  end  the  discrimination 
against  British  subjects.  He  found  Waters  a troublesome  oppo- 
nent, though.  As  Hamerton  impressed  upon  the  Sultan  the  illegal- 
ity of  these  acts  under  the  new  English  commercial  treaty.  Waters, 
just  returned  from  a visit  to  Bombay,  reported  to  Said  that  British 
power  in  India  was  in  ruins,  that  their  troops  were  defeated,  and 
that  Hamerton  was  acting  without  any  authority,  since  a new 
British  consul  had  been  appointed.  He  also,  according  to  Nors- 
worthy, primed  the  Sultan  on  points  of  English  law  so  that  he 
could  meet  any  arguments  advanced  to  him.  These  strenuous  ef- 
forts by  Waters  were  to  no  avail,  however,  and  by  February,  1842, 

52.  R.  Norsworthy  to  T.  Richmond, , 1841  and  September  12, 

1^41,  F.O.  54/4,  Public  Record  Office,  London. 
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Hamerton  was  able  to  report  that  his  pressure  had  broken  the 
American  monopoly  and  that  British  subjects  now  had  equal 
rights  of  trade. Hamerton  took  full  credit  for  this  change,  but 
as  will  be  shown  below  new  conditions  of  trade  were  coming  into 
operation  that  perhaps  influenced  the  wily  Jairam  to  favor  the 
ending  of  his  close  ties  with  any  one  American  merchant. 

During  this  dispute  Waters  managed  to  get  himself  into  the 
bad  graces  of  the  Sultan.  Difficulties  arose  in  Zanzibar  when  a 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  from  the  Sultan  never 
reached  America.  The  Captain  who  was  to  deliver  it,  William  B. 
Smith,  sought  witnesses  to  clear  him  of  responsibility  and  their 
testimony  clearly  implicates  Waters.  An  American,  Edward 
Brown,  and  the  Sultan’s  secretary,  Ahmad  ibn  Aman,  both 
claimed  that  Waters  destroyed  the  message  on  January  4,  1838. 
They  reported  that  the  Consul  had  said  he  did  not  wish  the  letter 
to  leave  as  he  feared  it  contained  charges  against  him,  and  he 
lacked  time  to  write  and  counteract  them.  He  added  that  he  did 
not  believe  this  wrong  since  the  letter  was  not  the  work  of  Said 
but  rather  of  the  local  merchants  who  “wished  to  drive  him 
[Waters]  from  the  island  so  that  they  could  again  get  the  Ameri- 
can business.  . . The  State  Department,  however,  did  not 
react  to  the  charges,  probably  since  Said  seems  not  to  have  joined 
further  against  Waters,  and  he  remained  as  Consul  until  his  vol- 
untary retirement. 

If  Waters  was  at  one  time  in  the  bad  graces  of  the  sovereign, 
he  did  not  permanently  remain  so.  When  Said  negotiated  a treaty 
with  the  French  authorities  of  Reunion  for  sending  contract  la- 
borers from  Zanzibar,  he  employed  Waters  as  a negotiator.  The 
Consul  also  reported  that  he  aided  in  the  negotiations  with  France 
that  produced  a treaty  for  that  power  similar  to  the  earlier  Ameri- 
can one.  The  Sultan  to  show  his  gratitude  had  offered  the  Consul 
a horse  for  his  services;  Waters  refused  the  gift  but  bought  the 

54.  A.  Hamerton  to  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  East  India  Company, 
February  9,  1842,  Slave  Trade  Correspondence  presented  to  Parliament 
in  1842  and  1843. 

55.  Edward  Brown  to  William  B.  Smith  in  Smith  to  D.  Webster,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1841;  W.B.  Smith  to  D.  Webster,  November  23,  1841;  E. 
Brown  to  D.  Webster,  December  31,  1841,  “Zanzibar  and  Muscat.” 
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horse  instead  and  sent  it  with  a groom,  Jarmab  ibn  Dadi,  to 
Salem.®® 

Though  Waters  was  able  to  control  effectively  the  trade  at  Zan- 
zibar for  a time,  new  factors,  in  addition  to  Hamerton,  soon  en- 
tered the  market  and  threatened  to  upset  the  system  he  had 
worked  out  with  Jairam.  Zanzibar  at  this  moment  was  a moderate- 
ly sized  market  and  foreign  merchants  could  not  maintain  the  same 
level  of  profits  if  too  many  vessels  entered  the  trade.  This  is  what 
began  to  happen  as  the  1840’s  passed.  The  profits  to  be  made 
there  attracted  more  and  more  European  and  American  vessels 
who  came  unannounced  and  greatly  hindered  the  effort  of  the 
Waters’  group  to  keep  foreign  goods  scarce  and  to  keep  the  prices 
of  local  goods  low  through  lack  of  demand. 

When  an  increasing  number  of  these  vessels  began  to  arrive 
Waters  saw  that  Jairam  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  keep  the 
market  as  restricted  as  he  wished.  Jairam  in  his  position  of  contact 
man  for  foreign  vessels  and  as  Customs  Master  saw  that  he 
would  increase  his  profits  by  drawing  more  goods  into  Zanzibar. 
Waters’  desire  for  restricting  the  market  was  profitable  for  Jairam 
as  long  as  trade  was  limited;  but  as  more  vessels  arrived  and  Zan- 
zibari goods  became  somewhat  more  plentiful  due  to  further  ex- 
pansion into  the  interior  of  Africa,  he  began  to  act  on  his  own. 
The  copal  trade  was  one  such  position  where  the  Waters’  group 
was  threatened  (he  represented  David  Pingree  and  George  West 
of  Salem).  George  West  had  been  able  to  inform  the  Consul  in 
1841  that  “we  have  the  copal  market  now  in  our  hands  and  have 
got  the  price  well  up.  . . .”  But  increased  competition  soon 
changed  the  situation.  By  1843  Waters  was  advising  West  to  cut 
down  cargoes  of  imports  and  exports;  he  felt  the  same  profits 
could  be  made  by  thus  contracting  the  market — if  only  interlop- 
ing vessels  could  be  limited.  In  1844,  however,  he  was  complain- 
ing that  the  opposing  firms  (John  Bertram  and  Michael  Shepard 
had  been  strong  competitors  since  1840)  by  their  increased  de- 
mands were  driving  prices  way  up  in  the  local  market  and  were 
hurting  his  business.  Prices  in  the  United  States  remained  high, 
though,  and  his  employer  advised  him  to  buy  all  the  copal  he 

56.  R.  P.  Waters  to  John  G.  Waters,  December  ii,  1843  and  May  ii, 
1844,  Waters  Papers;  Waters  Notebook,  entries  of  February  21,  22,  28, 
1844. 
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could  to  meet  their  demands  and  to  allow  them  to  have  a mon- 
opoly of  that  object.  The  aim  was  to  match  or  exceed  all  the  oppos- 
ing bids  as  far  as  possible.  Although  profits  were  diminished,  the 
old  trade  channels  would  thus  remain  in  their  control.  That  this 
plan  failed  may  be  seen  in  letters  of  1844  from  Pingree  and  Ber- 
tram advising  cooperation  between  the  two  firms  to  block  other 
merchants  competing  in  the  trade. 

The  past  system  was  now  gone  permanently,  as  Waters’  com- 
plaint against  the  acting  Customs  Master  in  1844  demonstrates. 
He  reported  that  this  official  was  threatening  to  undersell  his 
agent  Topan  in  order  to  injure  him  and  to  secure  profits  for  his 
own  interests.  Thus  when  Waters  had  returned  home  in  1844 
Michael  Shepard’s  agent,  B.  F.  Fabens,  was  able  to  report  that, 
although  the  Consul  was  successful  at  first,  at  the  end  of  his  stay 
the  control  of  trade  had  gone  “out  of  his  hands,  with  the  exception 
of  that  which  was  done  with  those  whom  no  one  else  would 
trust.”"'' 

Before  leaving  Waters  in  Zanzibar  we  should  mention  the  dip- 
lomatic matters  he  handled  and  the  events  of  his  personal  life 
relating  to  American  contacts  with  Zanzibar.  One  of  his  first 
tasks  was  to  request  Said  ibn  Sultan  to  remove  the  ban  on  the 
free  selling  of  powder,  a staple  of  the  American  trade,  inserted 
in  the  American  treaty  due  to  the  Mombasa  rebellion.  The  Sultan 
agreed  and  the  matter  was  quickly  settled."®  In  1841  Waters  had 
to  protest  that  the  officials  at  Brava  on  the  African  coast  were 
violating  the  1833  treaty  by  exceeding  the  duties  laid  down  in 
it.  Again  the  Sultan  complied  readily  and  a letter  was  sent  to 
compel  obedience."^ 

Later  in  1841  Waters  was  active  in  a scheme  to  have  the  Ameri- 
cans deal  directly  with  that  part  of  the  African  coast  closed  to 
England  and  France  by  treaty  but  left  open  to  Americans  by  Ar- 
ticle II  of  the  1833  agreement.  The  Sultan  was  aroused  on  this 

57.  George  West  to  R.P.  Waters,  January  27,  1841;  R.P.  Waters  to  G. 
West,  September  2,  1843,  May  i8,  1844;  D.  Pingree  to  R.  P.  Waters, 
June  29,  1844,  Waters  Papers;  Waters  Notebook,  September  3,  1844; 
B.F.  Fabens  to  M.  Shepard,  January  28,  1846,  Michael  Shepard  Papers; 
the  correspondence  on  a West-Pingree  agreement  is  in  Northway,  “Salem 
and  the  Zanzibar  Trade,”  pp.  369-371,  376. 

58.  R.  P.  Waters  to  Said  ibn  Sultan,  June  12,  1837;  Said  ibn  Sultan  to 
R.P.  Waters,  June  13,  1837,  Waters  Papers. 

59.  R.P.  Waters  to  Gaptain  J.  Shirley,  January  28,  1841,  Ibid. 
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matter  and  said  he  would  forbid  Americans  from  exercising  this 
right.  He  showed  his  appreciation  of  Waters’  position  as  both 
Consul  and  interested  merchant  by  communicating  with  the 
State  Department  on  this  question  through  an  American  captain 
rather  than  by  official  channels.  The  Department  wrote  to  Waters 
not  to  push  this  matter.  Even  though  the  Americans  had  the  right 
to  do  so,  they  had  not  yet  undertaken  any  activity  on  this  portion 
of  the  coast,  and  an  attempt  to  begin  might  unduly  damage  good 
relations  with  Zanzibar.^®  Waters  apparently  complied  with  this 
advice,  but  the  troublesome  question  did  not  remain  closed.  Later 
it  was  to  be  a subject  of  controversy  again  between  the  Sultan  and 
a new  American  Consul  to  Zanzibar. 

While  Waters  was  in  office,  the  first  American  warship  to  visit 
Zanzibar  since  the  signing  of  the  treaty  arrived.  The  U.S.S.  John 
Adams,  Captain  Wyman,  was  in  port  in  September,  1838.  The 
officers  were  received  in  a very  friendly  manner,  and  the  usual 
visit  to  the  Sultan’s  summer  palace  was  given  them.®^ 

The  first  Protestant  sermon  to  be  preached  in  Zanzibar  also  took 
place  while  Waters  was  there.  Some  American  missionaries  en 
route  to  Bombay  visited  the  island,  were  received  by  the  Sultan, 
and  later  preached  the  sermon  referred  to.  Waters,  who  was  a de- 
vout Christian,  had  from  the  first  endeavored  to  convince  the 
Arabs  of  the  superiority  of  his  religion  by  personal  conversations 
— even  with  the  Sultan;  but  of  course  he  had  met  with  no  success. 
He  gave  valuable  aid  to  the  first  Protestant  missionary  to  East 
Africa,  Ludwig  Krapf,  and  at  first  tried  to  induce  him  to  settle 
in  Zanzibar  and  carry  on  his  main  work  there.  When  Krapf  de- 
clined and  went  over  to  the  coast.  Waters  kept  in  contact  with 
him  and  furnished  aid  and  comfort  whenever  possible. 

Waters  left  the  island  in  1844  and  retired  from  trade,  reported- 
ly with  the  sum  of  $80,000  made  during  his  stay  in  Zanzibar.®^ 
Jairam  had  done  extremely  well  also  during  this  first  period  of 
American  trade.  In  1841  when  the  Custom  House  was  open  for 
negotiations  for  a new  contract,  Jairam  had  to  pay  $y5oo-a- 

60.  Message  brought  by  Captain  A.  Ward,  1842,  “Zanzibar  and  Mus- 
cat;” R.P.  Waters  to  Captain  J.  Shirley,  May  18,  1841;  D.  Webster  to 
R.  P.  Waters,  January  12,  1843,  Waters  Papers. 

61.  Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute,  XX  (1888),  i8iw. 

62.  Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Instiute,  XX  (i888),  p.  i8iw.  For  a service 
to  Krapf,  Samuel  Masury  to  R.P.  Waters,  April  16,  1845,  Waters  Papers. 

63.  North  way,  “Salem  and  the  Zanzibar  Trade,”  p.  272. 
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year  more  than  the  previous  fee  for  a new  five-year  contract  due 
to  the  increase  in  trade.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Said  ibn 
Sultan  was  willing  to  give  the  position  to  Jairam  over  an  oppo- 
nent who  offered  a $i  5,000-a-year  increase.  The  measure  of 
Jairam’s  success  was  given  by  Waters  in  1839  when  he  reported 
that  Jairam  had  made  during  the  year  a profit  of  $100,000.®^ 

In  evaluating  the  work  of  the  first  American  Consul  in  Zanzi- 
bar it  is  significant  to  notice  that  all  who  dealt  with  Waters  in 
commercial  and  business  matters  left  a very  unfavorable  picture  of 
him.  John  F.  Webb,  agent  for  Michael  Shepard  in  1844,  was 
suspicious  of  him;  he  felt  that  by  agreement  the  two  of  them 
could  keep  the  price  of  copal  under  control,  but  did  not  act  be- 
cause he  had  “no  confidence  in  Mr.  Waters.”  In  1840  an  agent 
of  George  West  reported  to  his  employer  that  “I  think  there  is 
not  a man  in  the  place  that  does  not  desire  his  return — -not  even 
the  Sultan.”  Finally,  after  Waters  had  left  Zanzibar,  a new  arrival 
related  what  he  had  been  told  concerning  the  late  Consul.  He 
reported  that  the  Consul  had  refused  to  aid  a deserter  from  an 
American  whaler,  and  as  a consequence  this  individual  had  died 
of  starvation  in  sight  of  the  Consulate.  This  visitor  added  that 
Waters  had  treated  another  seaman  in  similar  fashion  but  that 
this  individual  had  survived  and  on  his  return  to  the  United 
States  had  begun  a court  case  against  Waters  and  thus  forced  his 
return  to  the  United  States.®^  As  there  is  no  mention  of  this  last 
charge  in  the  available  letters  it  cannot  be  credited. 

How  then  is  Waters  to  be  evaluated?  Merchants  have  one  uni- 
form opinion  of  him,  while  individuals  he  met  on  a private  basis, 
as  Dr.  Krapf,  gave  him  the  highest  praise.  As  the  merchants  who 
complain  of  his  actions  endeavored  to  secure  the  same  ends  by 
similar  methods  after  his  departure,  their  criticism  can  be  partly 
discounted.  Waters  was  obviously  overzealous  in  his  dealings  to 
further  his  interests  in  trade,  but  he  had  to  be  in  order  to  succeed 
in  the  fierce  competition  of  the  Zanzibar  market.  That  he  abused 
his  consular  post  at  times  is  almost  certain;  this  action,  however, 
was  inevitable  as  long  as  the  State  Department  employed  interested 

64.  William  C.  Waters  to  R.  P.  Waters,  October  i,  1841;  R.P.  Waters 
to  Abji  ibn  Sewji,  September  20,  1839,  Waters  Papers. 

65.  John  F.  Webb  to  Mr.  Shepard,  May  25,  1844,  Shepard  Papers;  El- 
bridge  G.  Kimball  to  G.  West,  July  7,  1840,  West  Papers;  Horace  B.  Put- 
nam, Journal:  1847-1848,  E.I. 
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merchants  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  their  own  competitors.  The 
consular  position  long  remained  a prize  for  intrigue  among  the 
different  groups  of  American  merchants  at  Zanzibar  and  was 
similarly  abused  by  them  at  different  intervals  throughout  the 
nineteenth  century.  Waters’  actions  may  have  been  extreme  at 
times  but  any  other  individual  holding  his  position  would  probably 
have  acted  in  a similar  manner.  He  was  a typical  representative 
of  the  active  and  enterprising  American  merchant  of  that  century 
and  in  his  term  of  office  did  much  to  place  American  trade  in  the 
position  of  leadership  it  was  to  hold  for  many  years. 

The  American  merchants  by  1845  had  come  to  dominate  the 
Zanzibar  trade  due  both  to  their  commercial  fitness  and  to  the 
superiority  of  their  products — such  as  cotton  goods.  This  suprem- 
acy they  secured  entirely  by  their  own  efforts  and  without  any  aid 
from  the  United  States  government.  They  fought  to  maintain  this 
profitable  trade  and  leading  position  with  a large  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  the  following  years  when  many  new  factors  intervened  to 
threaten  their  primacy. 


APPENDIX 

Known  American  vessels  in  the  East  Africa- — Madagascar  area, 
1824-1837.  This  list  is  compiled  from  the  Essex  Register,  logs 
in  the  Essex  Institute  and  Peabody  Museum,  and  the  hst  made  by 
Edmund  Roberts  covering  the  period  from  September  16,  1832 
to  May  1835  (in  the  Roberts  Papers,  Library  of  Congress). 


Nereus,  Brookhouse,  Salem  1824 

Aeronaut,  Eldridge,  Boston  1824 

Reaper,  Brookhouse,  Salem  1824 

Thetis,  Bates,  Salem  1824 

Circassian,  Davis,  New  York  1824 

Corinthian,  Hall,  Baltimore  1824 

Hope,  Brookhouse  & Giddings,  Salem  1825 

Thetis,  Leach,  Salem  1825 

Nereus,  Brookhouse,  Salem  1825 

Reaper,  Johnson,  Salem  1825 

Canada,  Mickle,  Baltimore  1825 

"^Laurel,  Bryant,  Salem  1825 

Syren,  Kingsman,  Salem  1825 
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"^Virginia,  Goodridge  Salem 

1825-1826 

Susan,  Burchmore,  Salem 
"^Nereus,  Brookhouse,  Salem 
^Spy,  Ward,  Salem 

1826 

1826 

1826 

"^Ann,  Millet,  Salem 

1826-1827 

Jones,  Dwyer,  Salem  (from  New  York) 
Susan,  Burchmore,  Salem 
"Fawn,  Bryant,  Salem 
Laurel,  Morgan,  Salem 
Per  server ance.  Bates,  Salem 
"^Virginia,  Goodridge,  Salem 
'^Reaper,  Chapman,  Salem 

1827 

1827 

1827 

1827 

1827 

1827 

1827 

'^Mary  Ann,  Stevens,  New  Bedford 
(from  New  York) 

1827-1828 

Talent,  Johnson,  Salem 
Susan,  Bruce,  Salem 
''^Ann,  Millet,  Salem 
Spy,  Ward,  Salem 
Nereus,  Brookhouse,  Salem 
Fawn,  Bryant,  Salem 

1828 

1828 

1828 

1828 

1828 

1828 

"^Virginia,  Leavitt,  Salem 

1828-1829 

Shawmut,  Emerton,  Salem 
Harbinger,  Ward,  Salem 

1829 

1829 

"^St.  Michaels,  Page,  Salem  (from  New  York) 

1830 

"^Ospray,  Caldwell,  Salem 

00 

0 

00 

Shawmut,  Emerton,  Salem 
"^St.  Michaels,  Page,  Salem 
^Monmouth,  Lovett,  Boston 

1831 

1831 

1831 

'^Rlack  Warrior,  Bertram,  Salem 
"^Complex,  Burnham,  Salem 
^Lady  Sarah,  Ropes  & Ward,  Salem 
Gazelle,  Kinsman,  Salem 

1831-1832 
1831-1832 
183 1-1832 
1831-1832 

Shawmut,  Emerton,  Salem 
"^Dawn,  Leach,  Salem  (from  New  York) 
Lady  Sarah,  Con  ant,  Salem 

1832-1833 

1832-1833 

1832-1833 
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'^Tigris,  Waters,  Salem 

1832-1834 

"^Rupee,  Webster  & Lewis,  Boston 

1833 

"^Thomas  Perkins,  Page,  Salem 

1833 

^Cypher,  Smith,  Salem 

1833 

Quill,  King  & Swasey,  Salem 

1833-1834 

"^Lady  Sarah,  Bates  & Kitteridge,  Salem 

1833-1835 

"^Waverly,  Kinsman,  Salem 

1834 

'^'Shawmut,  Shepard,  Salem 

1834 

Dawn,  Leach,  Salem 

1834 

"^Shepherdess,  Ward,  Salem 

1834 

"^Cipher,  Day  & Smith,  Salem 

1834-1835 

"^Thomas  Perkins,  Page,  Salem 

1834-1835 

Quill,  Swasey,  Salem 

1835 

"^Tigris,  Waters,  Salem 

1835 

"^Palm,  Millet,  Salem 

1835 

"‘Eliza,  Francis,  Salem 

1835 

"^Richmond,  Emerton  & Breed,  Salem 

1835 

"‘‘Leander,  Kimball,  Salem 

1835 

"‘^Richmond,  Emerton,  Salem 

1835-1836 

Generous,  Hooper,  Salem 

1836 

"‘Generous,  Conant,  Salem 

1836 

"‘^Palm,  Andrews,  Salem 

1836 

"^Eliza,  Waters,  Salem 

1836-1837 

"^Richmond,  Breed,  Salem 

1836-1837 

"^Leander,  Kimball,  Salem 

1836-1837 

"‘Cherokee,  Smith,  Salem 

1837 

A known  visit  to  Zanzibar  or  to  the  opposite  coast 
asterik. 

is  denoted  by  an 

COMMON  MARINE  LIFE  AT 
CAPE  ANN,  MASSACHUSETTS 

By  Ralph  W.  Dexter 

Cape  Ann  is  a rocky  promontory  which  juts  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
Marine  life  is  well  developed  here  on  the  rocky  shores  of  the  ocean 
margin  and  also  in  the  tidal  inlet  we  know  as  the  Annisquam 
River.  In  this  river-like  waterway  we  again  find  the  typical  rocky 
shore  animals  on  ledges  and  houlders  of  the  tidal  zone.  In  addi- 
tion, we  find  other  types  of  marine  life  in  the  extensive  marshes, 
in  the  mud  flats,  sandy  bars,  and  in  the  river  channel. 

A brief  review  will  be  outlined  here  to  point  out  some  of  the 
more  common  and  larger  marine  organisms  which  a visitor  might 
expect  to  find  on  a casual  day-long  excursion.  Let  us  begin  on  the 
rocky  shore  of  Gloucester  Harbor  adjacent  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Annisquam  River.  First  will  be  noticed  over  the  middle  shore  the 
rock  seaweeds  QFucus  vesiculosis  and  Ascophyllum  nodosum^.  If 
we  look  under  the  draped  seaweeds  forming  a thick  carpet  over 
the  rocks  at  low  tide,  we  will  find  the  rock  barnacle  (Balanus 
halanoides')  in  great  profusion.  Feeding  on  these  barnacles  will  be 
scattered  rock  snails  (Thais  lapillus^  which  usually  are  pure 
white,  but  sometimes  banded  with  orange  or  purple.  Some  peo- 
ple call  these  snails  dog-whelks.  Other  snails,  much  more  numer- 
ous and  brown  in  color,  will  be  scattered  everywhere  over  the 
rocks,  barnacles,  and  seaweeds.  These  are  the  English  periwinkles 
(Littorina  littorea')  introduced  on  our  shore  by  early  sailing  vessels 
from  England.  They  are  vegetarians  and  feed  on  the  rock  sea- 
weeds and  on  the  scum  of  microscopic  algae  which  coat  the  sur- 
faces of  the  intertidal  zone.  This  scum  is  scraped  by  the  tongue 
of  the  snail  as  it  eats  a path  over  the  surface.  With  the  peri- 
winkles, but  less  numerous,  are  the  seaweed  snails  (L.  obtusata') 
which  remain  on  the  seaweeds  and  are  usually  colored  to  match 
their  background.  Among  the  rocks,  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks, 
and  at  times  attached  to  the  base  of  the  rocks  will  be  found  a con- 
tinuous carpet  of  blue  mussels  (Mytilus  edulis').  Barnacles,  peri- 
winkles, and  dog-whelks  will  again  be  found  scattered  over  this 
bed  of  mussels.  The  dog- whelks  will  be  feeding  on  the  mussels  as 
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well  as  on  the  barnacles  by  drilling  a hole  through  the  shell  of  its 
prey  and  sucking  out  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal.  Hiding  under 
tufts  of  seaweed  and  under  clumps  of  mussels  are  several  crusta- 
ceans. Most  common  will  be  the  green  crab  QCarcinus  maenas) 
and  the  little  scuds  QGammarus  locusta  and  G.  annulatus'). 

On  the  higher  parts  of  the  shore  you  will  see  the  little  seaside 
collembolan  QAnurida  maritima)  which  is  a tiny  insect  without 
wings  but  which  runs  rapidly  over  the  ground  looking  for  dead 
fish  and  invertebrates  on  which  it  feeds.  Also,  the  httle  snail 
which  is  our  native  periwinkle  QLittorina  saxatilis')  will  be  found 
at  this  level. 

If  we  go  farther  down  the  shore,  close  to  the  water’s  edge  at 
low  tide,  we  find  quite  different  organisms.  The  Irish  moss  QChon- 
drus  crispus')  and  other  red  seaweeds  take  the  place  of  the  brown 
rockweeds.  The  barnacles  are  replaced  by  little  tubeworms  QSpir- 
oribis  borealis^.  The  snails  at  this  level  are  the  slipper-shells 
CCrepidula  fornicata')  and  the  limpets  (iAcmaea  testudinalis') . 
The  jingle-shell  (^Anomia  aculeata^  and  some  of  the  moss  ani- 
mals QBryozoa)  will  be  found  scattered  in  favorable  places.  One 
may  also  find  a few  starfishes  QAsterias  vulgaris^  or  green  sea- 
urchins  QStrongylocentrotus  drobachiensis') , especially  in  crevices 
or  in  the  protection  of  an  overhanging  rock.  Attached  to  the  sea- 
weeds at  this  level,  one  often  sees  an  abundance  of  whitish  and 
plantlike  hydroids  which  are  really  simple  animals  QSertularia 
pumila)  related  to  corals  but  having  no  stony  covering. 

If  we  move  into  the  Annisquam  River,  we  will  find  the  high 
and  broad  marshlands  covered  with  marsh  grass  or  fox  grass 
CSpartina  patens^.  Bordering  these  marshes  on  steep  banks  is 
the  thatch  grass  (S.  alterniflora) . On  the  high,  broad  marshland 
one  will  find  small  crustaceans  (^amphipods  and  isopods')  and  the 
common  marsh  snail  QMelampus  bidentatus)  on  the  soggy  ground 
at  the  base  of  the  marsh  grasses.  Marsh  insects  and  spiders  will 
also  be  here,  and  such  birds  as  the  barn,  bank,  and  tree  swallows 
will  be  flying  about,  scooping  in  some  of  these  insects.  Redwings, 
grackles,  catbirds,  starlings,  meadowlarks,  and  sparrows  will  be 
found  feeding  on  the  ground.  The  most  annoying  of  the  insects 
are  the  saltwater  mosquito,  the  green-head  or  horse  fly,  and  the 
tiny  salt  marsh  midge. 

On  and  among  the  thatch  grasses  of  the  steep  marsh  banks 
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there  is  an  abundance  of  algae  and  invertebrates.  There  is  usually 
a mat  of  seaweeds  related  to  the  rock  seaweeds  (A.  n.  scorpioides 
and  F.  v.  spiralis').  These  shelter  an  abundance  of  English  peri- 
winkles, seaweed  snails,  amphipods,  green  crabs,  the  seaside  col- 
lembolans,  and  the  native  periwinkles  which  we  observed  earlier 
on  the  rocky  shores.  Green  crabs  and  rock  crabs  QCancer  irrora- 
tus)  also  hide  among  the  algae.  Half  imbedded  in  the  mud  are 
specimens  of  the  ribbed  mussel  QBrachidontes  demissus).  There 
may  also  be  a few  blue  mussels  attached  to  small  rocks  or  pebbles, 
especially  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  marsh  banks.  Even  a few 
barnacles  may  be  found  here  attached  to  the  mussels  and  to  any 
exposed  rocks  or  other  hard  surfaces  available.  Green  herons, 
black-crowned  night  herons,  crows,  and  grackles  are  commonly 
seen  feeding  on  these  various  small  animals  of  the  lower  marshes. 

Between  the  marshes  and  the  low-water  line  we  have  deposits 
of  mud,  sandy  mud,  and  sand,  depending  on  the  velocity  of  the 
water  which  deposited  these  sediments.  Within  the  sediments  we 
find  the  soft-shelled  clam  CMya  arenaria)  which  is  characteristic 
of  this  habitat  and  which  is  sought  by  the  commercial  clammers. 
Other  bivalves  of  the  infauna  are  such  species  as  Macoma  hal- 
thica,  Solemya  velum,  and  the  well-known  razor  clam  CEnsis  di- 
rectus). Also  in  the  mud  and  sand  are  many  clamworms  (Nereis 
pelagica  and  N.  virens)  and  closely  related  annelids  (Glycera  di- 
hranchiata,  Nephtys  caeca,  Clymenella  torquata,  and  Heteromas- 
tus  filiformis).  A large  Nemertean  worm  (Cerebratulus  lacteus) 
is  often  discovered  working  its  way  through  the  mud.  On  the  sur- 
face of  the  soft,  wet  muds,  we  find  a number  of  organisms  which 
are  absent  from  the  drier,  sandy  beaches.  These  surface  animals 
include  the  little  gem-shell  (Gemma  gemma)  scattered  over  the 
surface,  and  wherever  seaweeds  have  been  left  stranded  on  the 
shore,  we  may  find  small  snails  and  amphipod  crustaceans  at- 
tached to  them  or  hiding  beneath  them.  Wherever  small  rocks  or 
large  pebbles  are  exposed  on  the  mud  flats,  we  usually  find  a 
small  aggregation  of  barnacles  and  the  English  periwinkles.  Even 
blue  mussles  may  become  attached  to  such  a nucleus,  and  at  times 
they  build  up  such  a large  population  adhering  to  each  other 
that  a mussel  bed  is  formed  over  the  mud  flat.  This,  of  course, 
will  smother  out  the  typical  animals  of  the  sediments,  and  once 
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a solid  surface  of  mussel  shells  is  constructed,  we  get  an  assem- 
blage of  plants  and  animals  essentially  like  that  found  on  the 
rocky  shores. 

Near  the  low-water  line  we  may  find  some  sand-collar  snails 
CLunatia  heroes')  stranded  between  tides,  or  we  may  find  them 
digging  through  the  mud  in  search  of  bivalves  on  which  they  feed. 
In  certain  places  where  the  mud  is  very  soft,  black,  and  sticky, 
live  large  numbers  of  the  mud  snail  CNassarius  ohsoletus).  On 
the  exposed  mud  flats  we  observe  the  herring  gulls,  sandpipers, 
plovers,  the  green  heron,  black-crowned  night  heron,  crows,  and 
grackles  feeding  in  and  on  the  mud.  When  the  tide  comes  in, 
these  birds  are  replaced  by  the  shrimp  and  crabs,  the  horseshoe 
crab,  hermit  crabs,  and  such  fishes  as  the  mummichog,  cunner, 
sculpins,  and  the  little  skate  which  invade  the  shorehne  with  the 
incoming  tide. 

If  we  examine  the  bottom  of  the  waterway  by  means  of  a 
diving  helmet  or  the  modern  method  of  skin-diving,  or  if  we 
sample  the  bottom  life  with  a naturahst’s  dredge,  we  would  en- 
counter the  following  plants  and  animals.  Attached  to  rocks, 
shells,  and  other  solid  objects  on  the  bottom,  we  would  find  a 
growth  of  kelps  QLaminaria  saccharina  and  L.  digitata).  We 
would  also  see  extensive  beds  of  sea-lettuce  (IJlva  lactuca)  and 
Irish  moss  QChondrus  crispus).  Other  seaweeds  grow  here  and 
there  but  usually  in  less  abundance.  Some  of  the  larger  and  more 
common  species  are  sea-cord  QChorda  filum),  dulse  QRhodymenia 
palmata)y  and  green  threads  (Enteromorpha  intestinalis  and 
Chaetomorpha  linum).  Attached  to  these  seaweeds,  especially  the 
kelps,  are  snails  QLittorina  littorea  and  Lacuna  vincta),  hydroids 
(such  as  Sertularia,  Ohelia,  and  Tuhularia),  Also,  there  might  be 
sedentary  tubeworms  QSpirorhis  borealis)  and  lace-like  patches  of 
many  different  species  of  moss  animals  (Bryozoa'), 

In  the  hold-fast  of  the  kelps  we  find  an  assemblage  of  many 
species  of  small  animals  that  inhabit  this  specialized  niche.  Bi- 
valves QSaxicava  arctica)^  brittlestars  QOphiophoUs  aculeata), 
scaleworms  CLepidonotus  squamatus  and  Harmothoe  imhricata), 
sea-squirts,  amphipods  and  isopods  of  various  species,  and  Bry- 
ozoa  are  found  here.  Attached  to  solid  surfaces  on  the  bottom  may 
be  found  sea  anemones  CMetridium  marginatum),  barnacles 
(Balanus  crenatus  and  B.  ehurneus),  blue  mussels  QMytilus 
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edulis^,  fingersponges  QHaliclona  oculata)  and  boat  shells  (Cre- 
pidula  fornicata').  Crawling  over  the  river  bottom  are  starfishes 
CAsterias  vulgaris^,  sand-collar  snails  QLunatia  heroes')^  rock 
crabs,  green  crabs,  hermit  crabs,  horseshoe  crabs,  the  green  sea 
urchin  QStrongylocentrotus  drobachiensis^ , sand  dollars  QEchin- 
archnius  parma'),  and  shrimps  QCrangon  septemspinosus') . The 
empty  snail  shells  carried  by  the  hermit  crabs  are  usually  covered 
with  a hydroid  colony  QHydractina  echinata'),  while  on  the  inside 
of  the  snail  shell  will  be  attached  some  flattened  snails  QCrepidula 
plana')  which  live  only  in  snail  shells  carried  by  hermit  crabs.  The 
bottom  fishes  include  flounders,  sculpins,  skates,  mud-hake,  pipe- 
fish, rock  eels,  and  mummichogs.  Swimming  close  to  the  bottom 
will  be  such  fishes  as  the  cunner,  smelt,  and  butterfish.  Formerly, 
eelgrass  QZostera  marina)  was  common  in  this  water-way,  but 
since  the  eelgrass  epidemic  of  1932,  very  few  plants  of  this  species 
have  been  found  in  this  region  outside  of  an  isolated  colony  in 
Goose  Cove. 

Proceeding  from  the  Annisquam  Pviver  into  Ipswich  Bay,  we 
encounter  many  of  the  same  plants  and  animals  in  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  bay  that  we  found  in  the  river.  However,  there  are 
many  new  things  appearing  that  do  not  penetrate  into  the  Annis- 
quam inlet.  Some  of  these  are  large  brown  algae  such  as  the 
Devil’s  Apron  String  QLaminaria  longicruris)  and  sea  colandar 
QAgarum  cribrosum).  Also  a coralline  red  alga  QCorallina  offici- 
nalis) grows  in  the  deeper  waters.  Jellyfishes  f Aurelia  aurita  and 
Cyanea  capillata)  are  more  commonly  found  in  the  bay  than  in 
the  river.  The  larger  snails  such  as  the  English  whelk  fBuccinum 
undatum),  the  ten-ribbed  snail  (Neptunea  decemcostata) , and 
Stimpson’s  snail  fColus  stimpsoni)  are  found  on  the  bottom  of 
Ipswich  Bay.  Here  also  in  great  abundance  is  the  mahogany  clam 
CArctica  islandica).  In  addition  to  the  common  starfish,  the  little 
red  starfish  fHenricia  sanguinolenta)  is  common,  and  there  is  a 
great  abundance  of  the  common  sand  dollar  on  the  sandy  floor 
of  the  bay. 

The  fish  fauna  of  Ipswich  Bay  is  very  extensive.  In  the  surface 
waters  we  find  the  following:  mackerel,  herring,  menhaden,  shad, 
blueback,  alewife,  and  tuna.  On  the  bottom  are  such  fishes  as 
the  following:  whiting,  haddock,  cod,  pollack,  white  hake,  red 
hake,  greysole,  yellowtail,  and  winter  flounder,  in  addition  to  those 
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listed  for  the  Annisquam  River.  Along  the  shorehne  striped  bass 
is  found,  while  far  out  in  the  bay  hahbut  and  redfish  are  found. 
Among  the  trash  fish  we  get  dogfish,  skates,  sculpins,  monkfish, 
conger  eels,  sea-raven,  and  eelpout.  One  may  even  encounter  an 
occasional  green  sea-turtle,  harbor  seal,  or  a fin-backed  whale. 
Few  places  on  the  New  England  coast  exhibit  such  a rich  and 
diverse  marine  flora  and  fauna  as  the  Cape  Ann  promontory. 


ELBRIDGE  GERRY  MEANDERS 
Edited  by  George  A.  Billias 

Washington  30th  May  1813^ 

[To  James  T.  Austin]^ 

I received,  my  dear  Sir,  your  cheerful  letter  of  the  24th,  late 
last  evening,  after  having  been  politely  entertained  at  a subscrip- 
tion dinner  for  celebrating  our  naval  victories,  indeed,  I went  with 
the  secretary  of  state^  in  his  carriage,  & on  my  return  took  tea  with 
Mrs.  Monroe;  whom  I had  not  seen  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  & 
whom  I wish’d  to  see,  as  she  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  before 
& after  our  respective  marriages,  as  well  of  Mrs.  Gerry  as  myself.^ 

The  adventures  which  diverted  you,  according  to  the  federal 
papers,  should  be  called,  those  of  the  precursors  of  the  millenium. 
They  were  singular  & humurous.  “Laugh  where  we  must,  be  can- 
did where  we  can.” — The  trudging  in  a dark  solitary  road,  flanked 
with  high  forest  trees,  at  midnight  & for  several  miles,  half  leg 
deep  in  mire  stiffened  with  clay,  & not  yet  recovered  from  the 
lung  complaint  under  which  I laboured  before  I left  home,  was 
besure[?]  a great  risque,  & might  have  had  a serious  issue;  but 
seeing  an  infirm  delicate  lady,  where  life  might  have  been  lost, 
without  the  aid  afforded  her,  in  such  distress,  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble for  me  not  to  aid  her,  at  all  events,  altho  I never  saw  her  be- 
fore & probably  never  shall  again. 

I am  delighted  to  learn  that  dear  Eliza  & Thomas^  had  dined 
with  you  on  that  day;  when  your  letter  was  dated.  I was  exceed- 
ingly uneasy  for  her,  because  of  her  delicate  health;  & to  hear 
that  one  of  my  dear  boys  is  recovering  from  a distressing  disorder 
is  really  exhilirating.  I shall  still  be  anxious,  untill  yourself  Cath- 

1.  The  date  of  this  letter  was  just  shortly  after  Gerry  had  assumed  the 
duties  of  Vice-President. 

2.  James  Trecothick  Austin  (1784-1870),  Massachusetts  lawyer  and 
politician,  was  Elbridge  Gerry’s  biographer  as  well  as  his  son-in-law;  see 
Life  of  Elbridge  Gerry  (Boston,  1828-29),  2,  vols. 

3.  James  Monroe  was  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time. 

4.  Mrs.  Gerry  and  Mrs.  Monroe  had  both  been  prominent  in  New  York 
society  prior  to  their  respective  marriages.  Mrs.  Gerry,  nee  Ann  Thomp- 
son, was  the  daughter  of  a New  York  merchant,  and  married  Elbridge 
in  1786.  Mrs.  Monroe  was  also  the  daughter  of  a New  York  merchant 
and  her  maiden  name  was  Eliza  Kortright. 

5.  Eliza  (1791-1882)  and  Thomas  (1794-1840)  were  children  of 
Elbridge  Gerry. 
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arine®  & Gerry  have  gone  thro  the  trial.  It  is  an  excellent  time  for 
it. 

I have  transcribed  & delivered  to  General  Armstrong,"^  & the 
paragraph  relating  to  Loring;  and  he  is  of  opinion  with  me  that 
immediate  measures  legislative  if  necessary,  & executive,  should 
be  taken  to  check  & correct  this  evil.  The  General  considered  it 
justly,  as  only  the  commencement  of  attacks  on  the  army  in  a new 
mode;  the  one  first  adopted,  in  feigning  debts,  arresting  the 
soldiers  for  them,  & then  giving  them  a civil  parole,  having  been 
terminated  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Everything  in  my  power  shall 
be  done  for  the  liberation  of  your  brother,  who  is — and  [sic]  ex- 
cellent officer. — I left  Mrs.  Deblois  at  Mr.  Leib,  who  married  her 
sister;  having  had  but  a moments  interview  as  I was  leaving  Phila- 
delphia.® She  did  not  expect  to  come  further  south.  She  is  a lovely 
woman,  & Mr.  Deblois,  a genteel  agreable  man. 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting,  or  gratifying  than  the  letters 
which  I receive  from  every  member  of  my  family;  it  is  impossible 
to  “over  load”  me  with  them.  The  excessive  fatigue,  & want  of 
sleep  on  my  journey  brot  on  a little  fever  & loss  of  appetite — but 
they  are  gone  off,  & I am  as  well  as  ever.  Much  better  than  when 
I left  home.  The  kind  & friendly  attentions  here  are  such  a con- 
trast to  the  acrimonious,  & virulent  measures,  so  characteristick  of 
the  federalists  of  the  Eastern  states,  as  to  render  this  city  delight- 
ful but  it  is  remarkable  that  there  were  but  two  federalists  at  the 
fete  of  yesterday.  You  must  peruse  my  letters  to  Mrs.  Gerry  & 
the  young  ladies  for  historical  & amusing  remarks;  & requesting 
dear  mamma  to  kiss  for  Grand  pappa  my  darling  boys,  accept  with 
her,  & them  the  affectionate  regards  of  yours 

sincerely 

E.  GERRY 

P.  S.  My  sending  the  natural  Intelligencer,  after  perusal,  to 
Cambridge,  it  will  probably  be  amusing  to  the  Family.  Colo. 
Austin 

6.  Catherine  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Elbridge  Gerry  and  married  to 
James  Trecothick  Austin  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed. 

7.  John  Armstrong  (1758-1843)  was  Secretary  of  War. 

8.  Michael  Leib  of  Philadelphia  and  Lewis  Deblois  of  Boston  had  mar- 
ried the  daughters  of  Tristram  Dalton  of  Newburyport. 
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DOCTOR  DESPITE  HIMSELF: 

THE  LIFE  OF  AUGUSTUS  TORREY  (1805-1880) 
PART  II 

By  Deborah  Bethell  Zobel 

Certain  patterns  of  Augustus  Torrey’s  life  reflect  and  were 
determined  by  the  trends  and  concerns  of  mid-nineteenth  century 
New  England;  others  were  timeless  and  could  have  existed  in 
any  period  of  history.  Finally,  there  were  some  specific  and  re- 
markable aspects  of  contemporary  life  to  which  he  remained 
surprisingly  impervious.  On  the  highly  controversial  topic  of  wo- 
man suffrage,  for  example,  he  spoke  only  with  mildness  and 
amusement,  and  wrote,  as  he  so  often  did,  with  tongue  in  cheek: 

When  the  women  get  their  rights,  which  it  seems  they 
haven’t  as  yet  (I  hope  they  will!)  I fondly  trust  they  will 
include  in  their  claims  all  the  correspondence  that  is  to  be 
done,  and  if  they  succeed  in  securing  this  among  the  rest,  I, 
for  one,  shall  be  very  contented,  and  wish  them  joy  of  their 
acquisition.  I beheve  that  men,  as  a class,  are  very  stupid 
mortals  in  a general  way  . . . and  have  noted  as  I pass  in 
the  street  and  ride  in  the  cars  that  they  seem  to  he  either 
asleep  or  dull  while  their  female  companions  are  in  a very 
vivacious  condition,  pouring  out  their  wealth  of  communica- 
tion like  water  upon  the  ground.  I believe,  as  in  a creed,  that 
it  is  the  vocation,  aye,  the  inalienable  right  of  women  to  do 
all  the  letter  writing,  and  the  sole  duty  of  men  to  respond 
by  recording,  by  post  or  otherwise,  their  yes  or  no,  and  “yours 
faithfully  etc.”i 

I . Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Deborah  Torrey,  Beverly,  Mass.,  to 
Burlington,  Vt.,  May  22,  1870. 
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Thus  Augustus,  who  fortunately  never  imposed  these  stringent 
limitations  upon  his  own  correspondence,  wrote  to  his  wife,  in 
1870,  after  forty  years  of  marriage.  As  a younger  man  he  had 
been  somewhat  less  gallant;  he  had,  in  fact,  so  loudly  proclaimed 
his  immunity  to  female  attractions,  and  so  persistently  professed 
himself  a confirmed  bachelor,  that  he  provoked  his  cousin  Eliza 
to  inquire  whether  he  had 

witnessed  any  instance  of  conjugal  felicity,  that  has  given  you 
such  a horror  at  the  idea  of  a union  with  the  daughter  of 
Eve,  or  is  it  the  happy  picture  your  imagination  has  painted? 
...  I will  wish  you  a happier  new  year  than  you  ever  ex- 
perienced, in  short  . . . that  you  may  be  exempted  from 
that  worst  of  all  evils,  a wife.^ 

But  she  added  the  prediction  that 

Dear  as  freedom  is,  you’ll  yet  find  yourself  the  slave,  and 
wearing  the  bonds  ...  I suspect  that  some  one  of  those  fair 
[Truro]  damsels  has  made  an  orifice  in  the  heart  of  his  hon- 
our (you  know  one  can  be  made  in  a grindstone)  and  has 
refused  to  occupy  it.  Nothing  will  condemn  the  sex  sooner 
than  a trick  like  that  and  it  seems  to  be  a favorite  topic  with 
you.  I cannot  imagine,  or  account,  for  any  other  way,  why 
you  rail  so  hard  against  us.  Man,  we  all  know,  is  the  lord  of 
creation,  and  woman  the  lady,  but  you  have  made  her  a 

very devil!  much  obliged.  I’ll  endeavour  to  merit  the 

character.^ 

Satirically  she  assured  him  of  the  miseries  of  domesticity:  'Took 
at  Socrates.  To  be  sure,  he  bore  his  domestic  trials  like  a philoso- 
pher, but  then,  he  had  to  bear  them.  Look  at  Xantippe:  she  ran- 
sacked her  invention  to  plague  him;  so  will  every  woman  who 
has  a husband.”^ 

Poor  Eliza  ransacked  her  own  invention,  not  to  plague,  but  to 
please  Augustus,  for  whom  she  apparently  felt  a more  than 
cousinly  fondness.  Her  letters  were  by  turns  witty  and  straight- 
forward, lighthearted  and  thoughtful.  She  was  often  whimsical, 
addressing  Augustus  as  “dear  cousin  Sam  Bow”  and  signing  her- 
self Chloe,  Corneha,  or  anything  else  that  took  her  fancy.  She 

2.  Letter  from  Eliza  Pool  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Danvers  to  Truro,  January 
I,  1828. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Letter  from  Eliza  Pool  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Danvers  to  Truro,  March 
22,  1828. 
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was  not  always  subtle,  and  as  the  winter  of  1828  wore  on,  her 
anxiety  became  evident  in  the  increasing  frequency  of  references 
to  her  imagined  rivals,  “those  Truro  sylphs’’:  she  could  “form  an 
idea  of  fairies,  nymphs,  angels,  and  goddesses,  but  to  associate 
with  these,  those  Truro  sylphs,  would  be  a gross  comparison  in- 
deed.”^ She  confessed  that  “ I can  catch  a glimpse  of  their  graces, 
tho’  it  requires  particular  excitement,  and  is  somewhat  painful.”® 
Finally  in  desperation  she  pouted  openly:  “Are  you  engaged,  or 
what  keeps  you  down  there  ‘some  time’  longer?’”^ 

Augustus  withstood  Eliza’s  every  effort  to  charm  him;  but  his 
“stony  and  obdurate  heart,”*  unenslaved  by  her  wiles,  capitulated 
two  years  later  to  Deborah  Cox  of  Beverly. 

Samuel  Cox,  a mariner,  had  died  of  the  ague  in  1815,  and  his 
wife’s  death  occurred  nine  years  later.  So  the  five  orphaned  Cox 
children — Sarah  Dane,  Lucy  Waters,  Deborah,  Eben  Ellingwood, 
and  Samuel — went  to  live  with  their  maternal  uncle,  the  noted 
lawyer  and  legal  scholar  Nathan  Dane,  and  his  wife.  Sarah,  the 
eldest,  became  principal  of  Beverly’s  Mackerel  Cove  School,  and 
for  a time  Debby  served  as  her  assistant;  so  it  may  have  been 
there  that,  in  his  capacity  of  visiting  school  committeeman,  Aug- 
ustus met  his  future  wife. 

Though  Debby  had  almost  immediately  conquered  his  aversion 
to  a “union  with  the  daughter  of  Eve,”  their  engagement  lasted 
for  four  years.  Augustus  had  “a  little  business,  with  the  prospect 
of  a great  deal  more  some  time  hence;”®  but  while  the  “great  deal 
more”  remained  nebulous,  he  was  barely  able  to  pay  for  his  own 
board  and  the  tiny  room  in  which  he  hved,  and  marriage  was  out 
of  the  question.  Debby  herself  was  in  frail  health,  and  was  sent, 
oddly  enough,  to  Framingham  for  the  rest  that  her  family  felt 
she  needed  before  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  a household  of 
her  own.  During  her  absence,  Augustus,  still  with  considerable 
leisure  at  his  disposal,  sent  her  long  and  cheerful  letters  filled 

5.  Letter  from  Eliza  Pool  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Danvers  to  Truro,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1828. 

6.  Letter  from  Eliza  Pool  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Danvers  to  Truro,  March 
22,  1828. 

7.  Letter  from  Eliza  Pool  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Danvers  to  Truro,  March 
5,  1828. 

8.  Letter  from  Eliza  Pool  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Danvers  to  Truro,  April 
4,  1828. 

9.  Letter  from  Mary  Torrey  to  Manasseh  Cutler  Torrey,  Salem  to  New 
York,  March  12,  1829. 
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with  vignettes  of  the  town  that  he  was  beginning  to  know  as 
well  as  she.  He  began  with  her  own  family: 

Your  aunt  is  just  the  same  good,  equable,  true  and  affection- 
ate aunt  she  has  always  been,  and  thinks  and  talks  of  Debby 
“far  away”  (“La,”  I hear  you  say,  “one  would  think  I was 
in  another  continent,”  but  pray  don’t  interrupt  me).  She  is 
delighted  with  the  reports  you  have  given  respecting  your 
health,  and  her  eye  brightens  as  she  talks  about  you  . . . 
Now  my  hand  is  in  the  dough,  I may  as  well  tell  you  what 
little  or  nothing  there  is  to  tell  about  folks  here  . . . Item, 
Mrs.  Weld,  who  inquires  about  you  when  she  sees  me;  I 
put  her  name  down  with  pleasure  . . . Item,  Dr.  Augus- 
tus T.  — O.  Item,  Rev.  Mr.  Thayer,  how  do  you  do,  I hope 
all  your  friends  are  quite  well  I am  very  glad  to  hear  Miss 
Cox  is  so  much  better  etc  . . . Item  E.  B.  “should  like 
to  see  Debby”  shake  shake;  “where  does  she  hang  out  there 
in  the  country?”  rub  rub.  “When’s  she  coming  home?” 
twitch  dickey  and  slick  out  his  bps — “looks  pretty  fine  I 
guess” — twam  bang  on  the  organ — “why  don’t  you  make 
her  learn  to  play  the  piano” — twiddle,  diddle — “that  Miss 
So  and  So  is  a burster” — runs  to  the  door  and  looks  out  of 
the  blinds — shakes  head — twitches  dickey,  smooths  lips, 
rubs  palms,  rub  a dub  dub  on  the  organ,  snaps  his  eyes  in 
the  glass  to  see  if  they’re  bright  etc.  etc.^^ 

Cutler,  home  from  New  York  for  a few  weeks’  visit  in  Salem, 
had  started  work  on  a portrait  of  Augustus,  who  thought  his 
brother 

quite  too  fastidious  about  it — as  for  the  likeness  I know 
nothing  about  it  of  course  . . . you  will  have  to  judge  for 
yourself — one  thing  I know,  it  is  too  handsome  face  for  my 
shoulders — the  attitude  is  dreadful  poetical  or  something. 
Suppose,  for  example,  I was  sitting,  fronting  your  dear  self, 
and  there  should  be  a great  blow  up  in  the  sky  off  at  my  left 
and  I should  start  and  turn  my  head  toward  the  confounded 
racket  without  altering  the  position  of  my  body— well,  sup- 
pose the  chair  a kind  of  old  antique,  set  out  in  the  open 
air  with  the  side  toward  you  and  my  left  arm  resting  on 
the  back  of  it  (if  he  had  only  got  my  legs — slower  limbs, 
Lucy — on  a table,  it  would  be  a most  luxurious  position), 
well  suppose  all  this  and  me  looking  off  with  a kind  of 
squint,  with  a blue  coat  and  a stock!!!  Oh,  then — I shall 

lo.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Deborah  Cox,  Beverly  to  Framing- 
ham, July  1 8,  1831. 
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leave  it  all  to  your  fancy  ...  I have  left  it  all  to  him,  and 
have  been  as  patient  as  a lamb.^^ 

Almost  every  letter  included  numerous  admonitions  and  quer- 
ies regarding  her  health: 

Do  you  take  your  drops  regularly?  Be  very  careful  indeed 
about  getting  wet  in  any  way,  and  if  it  should  be  your  mis- 
fortune to  be  caught  in  a shower,  lose  no  time  in  changing 
your  dress — it  is  very  important  to  you,  you  are  so  likely  to 
take  cold — how  is  your  breathing  now?  Write  me  very  par- 
ticularly, won’t  you,  love?  I thank  you  kindly  for  gratifying 
my  wishes  in  this  respect  so  far  as  you  have.  As  for  myself, 
there  is  no  fear  for  me — physician  heal  thyself. 

In  an  age  when  colds,  fever,  dysentery  and  consumption  so 
commonly  proved  fatal,  such  remarks  would  have  been  expected 
even  if  Augustus  had  not  been  a doctor.  But  he  leavened  his  medi- 
cal advice  with  a simulated  concern  for  Debby’s  moral  state  as 
well: 

My  dear  girl,  Sunday  afternoon  might  perhaps  be  better 
occupied  than  in  writing  letters  to  you — ^but  the  employment 
of  the  time  lies  between  this  pleasant  and  satisfactory  way 
of  using  it,  and  going  to  spend  2 or  3 more  long  hours,  hear- 
ing a man  I do  not  like  (one  forenoon  is  enough  for  him) 
when  after  all  I am  only  thinking  of  a naughty  girl  about 
40  miles  away  from  me  and  debating  with  myself  whether 
she  is  spending  her  time  profitably.  Uncle  Nathan  would  not 
be  the  only  one  to  rejoice  in  feeling  that  the  morals  of 
this  same  wicked  sinner  were  really  amended;  but  from  his 
low  chuckle  and  rather  quizzical  look  when  he  found  that 
the  assurance  came  from  your  redoubtable  self,  I am  much 
inclined  to  infer  but  little  faith,  on  his  part,  in  the  testimony; 
if  possible,  you  had  best  obtain  certificates  or  other  legal  doc- 
uments properly  draughted  and  duly  witnessed  by  respect- 
able dignitaries,  if  it  is  your  ambition  to  satisfy  so  scrupu- 
lous a judge. 

...  I shall  postpone  my  letter  of  advice  for  the  present, 
since  I must  take  your  word  for  it,  I suppose,  that  your 
morals  are  improved,  and  it  was  upon  that  point  only  that 
it  was  my  intention  to  dilate — ^it  would  have  been  quite  use- 
less to  have  advised  you  about  your  health,  knowing  as  I do 
the  little  respect  you  pay  to  medical  prescriptions,  and  I 
assure  you  I am  not  so  very  fond  of  throwing  my  advice 

1 1 . Ibid. 

12.  Ibid. 
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away.  You  apologize  for  your  note — I am  sure  it  was  very 
rich  and  piquant  and  brought  you  home  to  me  in  all  your 
pouting  verisimilitude  (“What  a beautiful  long  word,  and 
so  rancid” — I hear  you,  you  Deb.)  If  [the  postman]  dares 
to  keep  me  waiting  ten  seconds  when  I go  down  for  a letter 
from  you  he  shall  be  anathematized  most  sincerely.^^ 

If  Augustus  found  her  letters  piquant,  Debby  felt  that  his, 
though  fond  and  affectionate,  were  something  less  than  passion- 
ate, and  she  told  him  so.  This  ruffled  him  but  slightly,  and  even 
in  his  own  defense  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  be  entirely  seri- 
ous: 

I have  waited  till  today  (I  rec’d  your  letter  yesterday  after- 
noon) that  I might  cool  down  to  a proper  rationality,  and 
acquire  that  degree  of  temperateness  and  sobriety  in  the  ex- 
pression of  my  gratification,  which  is  most  beseeming  to  my 
usual  habits  and  character,  and  thus  avoid  that  extravagant 
exuberance  which  would  have  betrayed  me  into  very  fantas- 
tic writing,  and  have  been  in  its  consequence  highly  deleteri- 
ous. Nothing  should  be  done  in  a passion.  If  I had  trusted 
myself  to  write  yesterday  I should  have  sweetened  you  all 
over  with  such  dulcet  and  delectable  endearments,  such 
loving  and  loveable  epithets,  expressions,  and  tendernesses, 
as  would  have  gone  far  to  have  made  you  think  yourself  an 
angel — if  it  had  failed  of  its  more  natural  effect  of  making 
me  appear  a fool — I don’t  know  but  that  I should  have 
perpetrated  two  or  three  lines  of  either  poetry  or  blank  verse, 
beside  an  acrostic,  which  would  have  been  very  bad  (“no 
doubt,”  you  say)  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  blinded  you  to 
those  numerous  and  serious  faults  that  belong  to  your  char- 
acter and  upon  which  I intend,  some  time  or  other,  to  ex- 
patiate at  considerable  length. 

As  the  case  now  stands,  after  sleeping  one  night  upon  the 
subject,  and  revolving  it  fairly  and  deliberately,  I have  con- 
cluded ...  to  be  very  careful  to  avoid  if  possible  writing 
an  “indifferent”  letter — tho’  this,  I must  confess  I despair 
of,  in  interpreting  the  term  in  one  sense,  which  I suppose 
was  not  the  sense  you  intended — ^if  you  meant  indifferent 
in  feeling  and  love,  you  and  the  letters  both  behe  me  shame- 
fully— I shall  say  no  more  on  this  head — -for  I cannot — 
the  indifference  you  complain  of  is  so  far  from  me,  as  to 
make  it  absurd  for  me  to  enter  into  protestations  about  it — 
and  you  must  know  me  too  well  to  believe  that  I will!^^ 

13.  Ihid. 

14.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Deborah  Cox,  Beverly  to  Framing- 
ham, July  8,  1833. 
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Debby  was  forced  to  content  herself  with  this  somewhat  un- 
satisfactory declaration,  and  Augustus  continued  to  tease  her. 
As  the  months  passed,  however,  his  equanimity  began  to  grow 
shaky;  he  complained  that  ‘‘time  drags  with  lazy  wings,”  and  he 
became  increasingly  anxious  for  Debby’s  return.  When  at  last  he 
was  reassured  that  she  had  completely  regained  her  health,  he 
wrote  at  once  to  her  hostess  in  Framingham: 

I owe  you  many  thanks  for  getting  Debby  into  such  good 
condition,  and  think  I shall  be  for  putting  myself  under  your 
care  when  I get  out  of  health — I have  been  as  patient  as  I 
could  at  letting  her  stay  away  from  home,  tho’  I have  had  a 
mind  more  than  once  to  write  up  to  her  to  come  back  im- 
mediately, for  I wanted  her  more  than  I could  tell,  but  I have 
kept  still — but  I cannot  much  longer,  for  every  thing  goes 
wrong  since  she  has  been  away  ...  I must  have  her  home 
week  after  next  at  farthest.  So  tell  her  to  be  all  ready  to 
start  in  that  week,  and  if  I can  come  for  her,  I shall,  other- 
wise I shall  order  her  into  the  stage. 

In  the  autumn  of  1833  Debby  returned  to  Beverly,  and  on 
March  6,  1834,  they  were  married.  The  minister  was  a Unitarian, 
and  Joseph  Torrey  was  doubtless  appalled;  but  Debby  was  no 
more  inclined  to  Orthodoxy  than  was  Augustus,  for  she  had,  as 
she  said, 

lived  too  long  among  Unitarian  influences  and  seen  too  many 
beautiful  exemplifications  of  all  that  is  lovely  in  Christian 
character  in  individuals  of  that  faith,  to  receive,  readily, 
tenets  that  would  consign  such  to  the  doom  of  ‘unprofitable 
servants.’^® 

The  wedding  took  place  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a reception  at  the  home  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
Debby’s  sister  Sarah  recorded  the  details  for  their  absent  brother 
Eben: 

At  the  wedding  there  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  guests, 
friends  of  Debby  and  the  Dr.;  at  the  party,  towards  a hun- 
dred . . . The  evening  was  pleasant,  every  thing  being 
well  done  and  the  party  acknowledged  to  have  been  the 
handsomest  given  in  Beverly  for  a great  while  . . . Uncle 

15.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Mrs.  Gordon,  Beverly  to  Framing- 
ham, July  19,  1833. 

16.  Letter  from  Deborah  Cox  Torrey  to  Mary  Torrey,  Beverly  to  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  May  5,  1837. 
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Dane  was  very  kind  to  Debby  . . . insisting  that  her  dress 
should  be  rich  and  everything  done  handsomely — the  ma- 
terial of  the  dress  was  silk  of  the  best  kind,  white  of  course, 
white  carnelian  ornaments  and  her  hair  decorated  with  a 
pearl  comb  and  a bunch  of  white  feather  flowers  and  she 
looked,  as  it  is  the  custom  to  say  all  brides  look,  beautifully — 

I spent  one  day  with  her  arranging  her  rooms — they  are 
very  pleasantly  situated  and  furnished  in  good  taste  and  for 
the  present  at  least  she  is  as  much  at  her  ease  as  it  is  possible 
for  any  one  to  be — I wish  all  her  married  hfe  may  ghde  as 
smoothly  as  this  first  week.^^ 

The  young  Torreys  spent  the  first  few  years  of  their  married 
life  in  a boarding-house,  as  a great  many  newly  married  couples 
did  in  those  days.  They  were  extremely  happy,  and  Debby,  her 
sister  observed,  was  a “most  devoted  wife,  for  her  duty  always  calls 
her  home  at  dark  when  she  comes  down  to  spend  the  afternoon — 
the  Dr.  increases  in  practice  and  I think  is  very  well  satisfied 
with  his  situation.”^®  In  1839,  when  they  moved  into  a house  of 
their  own,  Augustus’  father  and  Debby’s  unmarried  sisters,  Sarah 
and  Lucy,  moved  right  in  with  them.  This  was  not  an  unusual  ar- 
rangement, for  families  frequently  included  peripheral  figures  in 
the  persons  of  widowed  grandparents  or  maiden  aunts;  and  these 
three  remained  to  the  end  of  their  days  a part  of  Augustus’  and 
Debby’s  household.  Joseph  Torrey  had  in  fact  purchased  the 
house,  which  had  been  moved  in  1787  from  its  original  water- 
front location  to  a site  on  Cabot  Street.  The  following  year  he 
had  relinquished  it  to  Augustus,  “in  consideration  of  28  hundred 
dollars”  and  presumably  with  the  understanding  that  Joseph, 
a widower,  should  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  there.  The 
house  was  a large  and  handsome  one,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  shade  trees,  gardens,  and  grape-arbors,  and  behind  them  a big 
uncultivated  field  so  wild  and  remote  that  generations  of  children 
called  it  “going  to  California”  when  they  played  there.  (Now  a 
rooming-house  flanked  by  gas  stations,  the  house  still  stands  on 
Cabot  Street,  a few  doors  away  from  the  Historical  Society.) 

A little  more  than  a year  after  the  wedding,  the  Torreys’  first 
child,  Anna  Stephens,  was  born.  Six  more  followed  in  the  space 

17.  Letter  from  Sarah  Dane  Cox  to  Eben  Ellingwood  Cox,  Beverly  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  ii,  1834. 

18.  Letter  from  Lucy  Cox  to  Eben  Ellingwood  Cox,  Beverly  to  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  October  ii,  1834. 
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of  fifteen  years — Henry  Augustus  Pearson,  Eben  Ellingwood, 
Joseph  Cutler,  Samuel  William,  Helen  Maria  Stephens,  and  Aug- 
ustus— and,  despite  the  willing  assistance  of  her  sisters,  Debby 
was  constantly  occupied  with 

the  narrow  circle  of  home  and  the  small  cares  that  make 
the  sum  of  our  life — woman’s  life.  “What  we  shall  eat,  what 
we  shall  drink,  and  wherewithal  we  shall  be  clothed”  is,  I 
confess,  too  often,  for  weeks,  the  limit  of  my  thoughts.^® 

Augustus,  too,  found  himself  very  busy.  With  a steadily  in- 
creasing practice,  he  had  become  a member  of  the  Essex  South 
District  Medical  Society  and  regularly  attended  its  meetings  in 
Salem,  as  well  as  those  of  the  parent  society,  the  Massachusetts 
Medical,  in  Boston.  He  was  a trustee  of  the  Social  Library,  and 
continued  to  be  active  in  the  Lyceum,  though  declining  presiden- 
tial re-election;  on  occasion  he  was  invited  to  lecture  in  neighbor- 
ing towns.  In  addition,  he  had  served  on  the  school  committee 
since  1829,  three  years  after  its  formation.  His  many  tasks  in 
this  capacity  included  monthly  visits,  on  a rotation  basis,  to  the 
ten  Beverly  schools  (the  school  year  then  extending  from  No- 
vember to  August),  and  “the  performance  of  any  other  reasonable 
services  which  the  General  Committee  may  prescribe. Among 
such  services  were  the  oral  examination  and  appointment  of 
teachers;  the  selection  and  ordering  of  textbooks;  and  the  presen- 
tation of  regular  reports,  at  town  meeting,  on  the  effectiveness 
with  which  the  instructors  were  performing  their  own  duties, 
which  were 

to  exert  their  best  endeavours  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
children  and  youth,  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction, 
the  principles  of  Piety,  justice,  and  a sacred  regard  to  Truth; 
love  of  their  country,  humanity  and  universal  benevolence; 
sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality;  chastity,  moderation  and 
temperance;  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament 
of  human  society  and  the  basis  upon  which  a republican 
constitution  is  founded. 

So  dutifully  did  these  teachers  labor  that  by  1846  it  could  be 
recorded  that  “in  no  former  year  within  the  recollection  of  the 

19.  Letter  from  Deborah  Torrey  to  Mary  Torrey,  Beverly  to  Burling- 
ton, Vt,  May  5,  1837. 

20.  Records  of  Beverly  School  Committee:  By-Laws,  1826. 

21.  Ed^vin  M.  Stone,  History  of  Beverly  (Boston,  1843),  p.  114. 
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Committee,  has  the  moral  state  of  the  scholars  been  so  favorably 
reported. ”22  With  such  a triumph,  the  townsmen  were  only  slight- 
ly distressed  to  learn  that  “the  average  attendance,  though  im- 
proved, is  far  from  what  it  should  be”^^  and  that  the  exemplarily 
moral  pupils  showed  themselves  sadly  deficient  in  such  prosaic 
matters  as  writing,  spelling,  music,  and  recitation. 

The  Massachusetts  Statute  of  Education,  passed  in  1827,  had 
outlawed  the  use  of  sectarian  books  and  teachings,  and  required 
the  establishment  of  tax-supported  high  schools  in  all  towns  whose 
population  was  over  five  hundred.  It  was  thus  incumbent  upon 
the  Beverly  committeemen  to  provide  non-sectarian  texts  and  en- 
force non-sectarian  principles  in  their  schools.  But  Beverly 
blandly  chose  to  ignore  the  second  clause  of  the  Statute,  and  voted 
at  town  meeting  “not  to  have  a high  school  because,  forsooth,  it 
would  be  making  poor  people  pay  for  educating  gentlemen’s 
sons!!!”2^  Not  until  1858,  after  considerable  pressure  from  the 
state,  was  a high  school  finally  established;  and  only  two  years 
later  an  attempt  was  made  to  abolish  it,  Augustus  being  among 
those  who  fought,  successfully,  for  its  preservation.  (The  victory 
came  too  late  for  the  Torreys’  eldest  son,  Henry;  he  had  graduated 
in  1854  from  the  high  school  in  Burhngton,  Vermont,  where,  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  home  facihties,  he  had  been  sent  to  study 
and  board  with  his  erudite  Uncle  Joseph.) 

There  were  many  additional  demands  upon  Augustus’  time  and 
good  nature,  for  this  was  an  era  of  Causes,  an  era  in  which 
“society  was  closing  in  upon  the  individual. Religious  sects 
and  revivals.  Sabbath  preservation,  medical  cults  and  fads,  woman 
suffrage,  travel  and  land  speculation.  Fourierism  and  other  na- 
ture movements,  politics  and  abolition  societies,  temperance  clubs 
and  charitable  organizations:  all  of  these  blossomed  in  New  Eng- 
land during  the  middle  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Each 
occasioned  fierce  disputes,  and  each  had  its  exponents,  who  re- 
flected their  intense  preoccupation  and  participation  in  the  letters 
and  essays  of  the  period.  Secular  magazines,  bristling  with  reform, 
began  to  be  published;  and  traditional  religious  exhortation  gave 

22.  School  Committee  reports,  1846. 

23.  Ibid. 

24.  Journal  of  Samuel  Rantoul,  1828:  May  15. 

25.  Ralph  H.  Gabriel,  quoted  in  George  F.  Whicher,  ed..  The  Tran- 
cendentalist  Revolt  Against  Materialism  (Boston,  1949),  p.  64. 
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ground,  in  many  churches,  to  the  sermon  on  ethics.  New  groups 
were  springing  up  in  almost  uncountable  numbers.  In  one  week 
alone  in  1836,  meetings  were  held  in  Boston  by  three  different 
abolition  societies,  three  temperance  organizations,  three  mission- 
ary groups,  two  Sunday  School  unions,  a Prison  Discipline  so- 
ciety, an  organization  for  the  promotion  of  Education,  the  Wo- 
man’s Moral  Society,  the  Seaman’s  Friend  charitable  group,  the 
Pastoral  Association  of  Massachusetts,  and  nine  different  sectari- 
an organizations,  excluding  church  services. 

These  years,  too,  saw  initial  efforts  made  towards  educating 
and  training  the  handicapped.  Previously,  such  persons  had  been 
privately  cared  for,  if  they  were  fortunate,  or  abandoned  to  the 
workhouse,  if  they  were  not,  for  the  thought  of  teaching  them  any- 
thing— of  treating  them  as  rational  human  creatures — was  incon- 
ceivable. Then,  in  1817,  the  first  school  for  deaf-mutes  was 
established  in  Hartford,  Connecticut;  fifteen  years  later  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  founded  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind.  In 
1829,  when  it  was  still  novel  and  unique,  Eliza  Pool  visited  the 
Hartford  school  and  recorded  her  impressions  for  Augustus: 

We  saw  none  except  devotional  exercises,  this  morning, 
which  are  always  attended  to,  exclusively,  on  Saturdays. 
Mr.  Gaudalet  [Thomas  Gallaudet,  a founder  of  the  school 
and  its  first  teacher,  was  married  to  one  of  the  pupils]  ex- 
plained a portion  of  scripture,  and  prayed,  expressing  his 
ideas  by  the  motion  of  his  hands,  and  the  expression  of  his 
countenance.  Afterward  the  last  weeks  lesson  was  reviewed 
and  explained.  It  was  John  i from  18-35  verses;  the  verses 
were  written  very  legibly  on  large  slates.  He  described  the 
Jews  by  their  beard  and  head — the  priests  by  their  garments 
— and  the  Pharisees,  by  their  long  prayers,  with  other  mo- 
tions that  I did  not  understand.  The  descent  of  the  Spirit 
like  a dove,  was  finely  illustrated.  The  number  of  pupils  is 
about  130  . . . You  have  heard  of  Julia  Brau,  the  blind 
girl.  We  went  to  her  room;  she  was  sewing,  which  she  does 
very  neatly,  threading  her  needle  with  her  tongue  . . . We 
gave  her  some  flowers,  each  of  which  she  returned  to  the 
one  who  gave  it  her.  She  is  very  interesting,  and  tho’  it  ap- 
pears impossible  to  convey  an  idea  to  her  mind,  she  un- 
derstands as  perfectly  as  the  others. 

In  the  realm  of  philanthropic  organization  Beverly  was  not  so 

26.  Letter  from  Eliza  Pool  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Hartford,  Conn.,  to 
Beverly,  June  6,  1829. 
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far  advanced  as  many  another  town:  its  workhouse  was  still  an 
indiscriminate  jumble  of  children,  women,  drunkards,  criminals, 
vagrants  and  paupers,  the  weak  and  the  sick  as  well  as  those 
“whose  bodily  strength  is  adequate  to  such  labor  as  would  enable 
them  to  support  themselves,  independently  of  any  aid  from  the 
public,  were  it  not  for  their  vicious  propensities  and  corrupt  hab- 
its.”^7  Xhe  building  itself  was  old  and  filthy.  Beds  were  pallets 
of  dirty  straw,  inmates  often  went  barefooted,  and  “the  stench 
was  enough  to  make  a well  man  sick.”^®  These  conditions 
persisted  until  1876,  when  the  workhouse  was  finally  replaced 
by  a more  enlightened  institution,  the  New  England  Industrial 
School. 

Nevertheless,  at  midcentury  the  town,  overlooking  its  Dick- 
ensian blight,  professed  a new  and  great  interest  in  charity  and 
social  conditions.  In  the  schools,  progress  of  normal  students  was 
compared  with  that  of  Dr.  Howe’s  blind  scholars. In  general, 
Boston  served  as  a model,  for  in  the  years  between  1810  and  1840 
no  fewer  than  thirty  different  charitable  institutions  were  founded 
there,  many  of  them  by  wealthy  Calvinists  whose  financial  ac- 
cumulations made  them  tremble  for  their  treasures  in  heaven. 
Beverly,  like  almost  every  other  town,  had  a Female  Charitable 
Society;  there  were  also  the  Fuel  Society  and  the  Fisher  Charitable 
Society,  both  of  which  numbered  Augustus  among  their  members. 
The  first  maintained  a fund  for  the  purchase  of  wood  and  coal  in 
winter  for  the  needy  poor.  The  second  distributed  money,  food 
and  clothing:  allotments  and  reports  were  made  by  a board  of 
three  trustees,  on  which  Augustus  served  for  forty-six  consecutive 
years.  Both  societies  were  always  careful  to  make  the  nineteenth- 
century  distinction  between  the  worthy  poor,  and  those  ignoble 
creatures  who  were  deemed  undeserving  of  aid.  They  thought  it 
desirable  to  relieve 

any  inhabitant  . . . who  by  reason  of  sickness  or  misfor- 
tune may  stand  in  need  of  special  assistance;  to  aid  the  des- 
titute widow,  to  provide  for  the  helpless  orphan,  and  gen- 
erally, to  perform  such  acts  of  charity  and  benevolence  as 

27.  Beverly  Town  Meeting  Records,  March,  1847. 

28.  Ibid. 

29.  Robert  Rantoul:  Record  Book  of  School  Visits,  1837. 
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the  funds  of  the  society  may  allow:  excluding  therefrom 
the  idle,  the  profuse,  the  intemperate  . . 

The  public  inclination,  in  general,  still  tended  towards  helping 
those  who  had  suffered  disastrous  misfortune,  rather  than  extend- 
ing aid  to  the  indigenous  lower  classes  of  society.  Certain  organi- 
zations were  even  more  markedly  exclusive:  one  of  these  was  the 
Union  Fire  Society,  a group  pledged  to  the  mutual  protection  of 
some  forty  members,  each  identified  by  a badge  pinned  to  his 
coat  and  a plaque  nailed  to  the  wall  of  his  dwelling.  The  Society 
thought  Beverly’s  two  town-owned  fire  engines  an  insufficient 
protection;  it  was  their  intention,  therefore,  to  ‘promote  on  all 
occasions  the  interest,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  each  other 
. . . the  releif  [s/c]  and  assistance  of  the  associates  whose  prop- 
erty may  be  destroyed  or  endangered  by  fire.”^^  This  meant  not 
only  financial  contribution,  but  actual  physical  participation  in 
the  fire-fighting.  Each  member  was  required  to 

procure  two  suitable  leathern  buckets  painted  with  the  de- 
vice of  the  Society — In  one  of  the  buckets  shall  be  kept  a 
bag,  made  of  Russia  sheeting,  capable  of  containing  three 
bushels  marked  with  the  owner’s  name  and  an  Iron  bed  key 
all  which  shall  be  kept  in  some  conspicuous  and  convenient 
part  of  his  dwelling  . . . 

On  notice  of  fire,  each  member  shall  immediately  repair 
with  his  bag  and  bed-key,  to  the  dwelling,  store,  or  shop 
of  the  member  he  apprehends  to  be  most  in  danger,  and  af- 
ford him  every  assistance  the  occasion  may  require,  agree- 
ably to  his  directions,  if  present;  and  in  case  of  the  removal 
of  his  effects,  shall  assist  in  returning  them  to  him  again, 
free  from  expense. 

A member  of  long  standing  later  reflected  that 

it  was  my  invariable  practice  ...  to  take  my  fire  bucket 
and  precede  to  the  scene  of  devastation — it  was  then  the 
prevalent  opinion  that  it  was  an  incumbent  duty  of  all  able 
bodied  persons  so  to  do.  This  opinion  had  a favorable  moral 
influence  upon  the  mass  of  the  community,  promoting  a gen- 
erous desire  to  aid  and  assist  one  another  by  personal  labors 
and  sacrifices. 

30.  Fisher  Charitable  Society:  Constitution,  1809. 

31.  Union  Fire  Society:  Constitution,  p.  6. 

32.  Ihid.,  pp.  4-5. 

33.  Robert  Rantoul,  Autobiography.  Unpublished  manuscript  in  posses- 
sion of  Beverly  Historical  Society. 
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Augustus  belonged  to  the  Society  from  1835  until  it  disbanded  in 
1859;  and  fires  were  festive  occasions  for  the  Torrey  children, 
who,  as  their  father  searched  the  house  for  the  inevitably  missing 
bed-wrench,  clamored  to  accompany  him  on  his  mission.^^ 

But  there  were  also  broader  concerns  which  were  of  not  only 
local,  but  statewide  and  even  national  interest.  Of  these,  the 
temperance  movement  was  perhaps  the  most  universally  appeal- 
ing; it  so  caught  the  popular  fancy  that  by  the  ’forties  there  was 
“no  one  subject  agitating  the  public  mind”^^  so  greatly  as  the  cru- 
sade against  alcohol.  It  was  not  until  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  “it  was  coming  to  be  disapproved  for  the  men  to 
become  seriously  intoxicated  in  mixed  parties,  until  the  dancing 
was  over;”3®  then,  a handful  of  soberer  men,  who  advocated  mod- 
eration in  drink  as  in  all  things,  began  to  make  their  voices  heard. 
Others  took  up  the  cry  with  enthusiasm,  and  followers  soon 
crossed  the  bounds  of  mere  temperance  and  became  fanatic  in 
their  demands  for  total  abstinence.  Some  excepted  wine  and  ban- 
ned only  the  use  of  “ardent  spirits;”  others  outlawed  drink  of 
every  variety;  but  all  agreed  that  alcohol  was  the  potion  of  the 
devil,  and  “most  fruitful  in  its  victims  of  poverty,  suffering, 
wretchedness,  and  pauperism. Any  retailer  of  hquor  was  “cor- 
rupt, addicted  to  vicious  courses,  and  an  agent  of  Satan,”  while 
his  tavern  or  store  was  a den  of  “gambhng,  immoderate  drinking. 
Sabbath  breaking,  and  dissipation  so  injurious  to  the  morals  of 
those  who  resort  to  such  places,  and  so  fraught  with  temptation 
and  allurement  to  the  young  and  thoughtless  . . . leading  them 
to  habits  of  extravagance  and  dissipation  and  riotous  conduct.”^® 
Most  of  the  speakers  were  rabid  in  their  self-righteous  condemna- 
tions. Among  the  rare  exceptions  was  Dr.  Channing,  who 

antedated  our  modern  methods  by  suggesting  reforms  that 
might  substitute  some  healthful  occupation  and  amusement 
...  He  asserted  that  the  widespread  vice  was  due  to  the 
burden  of  toil  that  the  poor  had  to  bear,  to  intellectual  de- 
pression, to  sensuahty  and  want  of  self-respect.  To  remove 

34.  Conversation  with  Elizabeth  Torrey  Johnson  (Mrs.  Peer  Prescott), 
December  8,  1957. 

Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  1843,  p.  358. 

36.  Carl  R.  Fish,  The  Rise  of  the  Common  Man  (New  York,  1927), 
p.  261. 

37.  Beverly  Town  Meeting  Records,  March,  1846. 

38.  Ibid.,  March,  1849. 
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these  causes  he  advocated  innocent  pleasures  for  recreation 
and  culture:  popular  music,  dancing,  and  even  the  theatre, 
if  a better  drama  might  spring  up  in  the  place  of  the  coarse 
and  indelicate  performances  which  were  then  given. 

Throughout  the  nation,  temperance  societies  flourished.  There 
was  even  a national  association,  which  published  annual  reports 
of  “quantity  and  cost  of  spirits  consumed,”  “saving  made  by  ab- 
stinence,” “crime,”  “almhouse  population,”  “opinion  of  physi- 
cians,” and  “deaths  by  intemperance.”  There  were  town  and  state 
temperance  conventions.  Festivals,  and  Exhibitions.  There  was  a 
society  of  so-called  “reformed  drunkards” — the  Washingtonians — 
who  reaped  large  sums  by  delivering  bombast  on  the  evils  of  al- 
cohol, not  only  at  temperance  lectures  but  at  Lyceums,  Mechanics 
Institutes,  Ladies’  Charitable  Societies  and  sewing  circles,  and 
many  another  such  group.  Poetry,  of  a sort,  was  written  for  the 
cause;  and  so  widespread  was  the  rash  of  temperance  lectures  in 
the  ’thirties  and  ’forties  that  Emerson  commented  dryly  that  “the 
only  use  which  the  country  people  can  imagine  of  a scholar,  the 
only  compliment  they  can  think  of  to  pay  him,  is,  to  ask  him  to 
deliver  a temperance  lecture  or  to  be  a member  of  the  School 
Committee. There  were  newspapers  entirely  devoted  to  the 
subject,  like  the  Temperance  Herald  and  Temperance  Offering; 
lay  editors,  too,  gave  the  subject  reams  of  space.  Salem’s  Land- 
mark ran  a column  called  “Drunkard’s  Mirror”  which  related 
gloomy  anecdotes  of  intemperance,  and  glowingly  portrayed  the 
horrors  of  delirium  tremens  and  the  wretched  fate  of  the  drunk- 
ard’s family.  It  was  the  era  of  The  Road  to  Ruin  and  Ten  Nights 
in  a Barroom;  and  good  citizens  nodded  in  sage  agreement  with 
the  Landmark  editor  who  hoped  that 

the  ball  of  temperance  which  is  moving  to  and  fro  in  the 
earth,  will  have  received  an  impetus  . . . which  will  help 
it  onward  in  its  purifying  progress  round  the  world,  and 
that  it  may  never  get  stuck  or  sink  in  the  sloughs  of  abbrevi- 
ated alcohol,  or  be  impeded  in  its  way  by  the  multiplication 
of  wine  vats,  cider  mills  or  hop  poles. 

39.  Daniel  Dulany  Addison,  The  Clergy  in  American  Life  and  Letters 
(London,  1900),  p.  28. 

40.  Bliss  Perry,  ed..  The  Heart  of  Emerson’s  Journals  (Boston,  1926), 
p.  212. 

41.  Salem  Landmark,  November  26,  1836, 
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Should  moral  exhortation  fail,  there  were  still  the  practical 
considerations:  alcohol  destroyed  the  human  system,  subjected 
the  individual  to  disease,  and  minimized  industrial  efl&ciency. 
Moreover,  doctors  supported  these  claims.  In  1833  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society  adopted  certain  resolutions,  drawn  up 
by  Augustus  and  comparable  to  those  in  many  another  state: 

Resolved,  that  we  look  upon  distilled  spirits  as  the  bane 
and  ruin  of  most  individuals  who  use  it  as  a drink.  That 
it  is  utterly  indigestible,  that  it  afiEords  no  nourishment,  and 
that  the  constant  use  of  it,  tends  to  enervate  the  system  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  many  diseases. 

Resolved,  that  we  view  wdth  great  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion, the  ejfforts  which  have  been  made,  and  are  still  making, 
for  the  suppression  of  Intemperance  in  this  county  and 
throughout  the  community. 

Resolved,  that  we  unite  in  the  opinion  that  total  absti- 
nence is  the  only  means  to  bring  about  this  result. 

Resolved,  that  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  cooperate 
with  the  Friends  of  Temperance  throughout  our  country 
both  by  influence  and  example  to  accomplish  the  same 

end.^2 

The  people  of  Beverly  applauded  these  resolutions,  and  rejoiced 
in  the  firm  views  of  their  young  doctor.  The  previous  year,  at 
town  meeting,  they  had  already  considered  '‘whether  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  town  the  ‘Pubhc  Good’  requires  that  any  persons 
should  be  licensed  to  retail  ardent  spirits?”  The  decision  was  re- 
soundingly negative,  and  they  had  voted  to  prosecute  anyone 
who,  within  the  town  limits,  should  “sell  any  spirituous  or  fer^ 
merited  hquor  in  the  open  air,  in  any  booth  or  other  temporary 
building,  in  any  house,  shop,  room,  or  apartment,  used  for  the 
purpose  of  tipphng,  or  gaming,  or  . . . for  the  resort  of  wanton  or 
dissolute  persons.”^^  They  scheduled  temperance  meetings,  and 
Augustus  was  pressed  into  service  as  speaker,  along  with  minis- 
ters and  pohtical  dignitaries  of  the  town.  The  citizens  signed 
pledges  and  made  vows,  and  the  Mechanics  Institute  invited 
John  Gough,  most  noted  of  the  Washingtonians,  to  lecture.  Only 
one  thing  marred  their  pride  in  the  progress  of  abstinence:  Bev- 
erly’s 

42.  Essex  South  District  Medical  Society;  Resolutions,  1833. 

43.  Beverly  Town  Meeting  Records,  March,  1832. 
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easy  intercourse  with  the  city  of  Salem  still  furnishes  great 
facilities  for  the  supply  of  the  depraved  appetite  of  those  of 
its  inhabitants  who  still  cling  with  destroying  grasp  to  the 
hottle,  and  also  of  those  who  are  unwilling  to  make,  what  to 
them,  we  still  believe,  would  be  a trifling  sacrifice  of  self- 
indulgence,  upon  the  altar  of  benevolence  . . . They  are 
not  sufficiently  enlightened  upon  this  great  subject,  to  see 
the  connection  between  this  trifling  indulgence  of  their  appe- 
tite, and  the  misery,  crime,  and  wretchedness  which  exist 
in  every  section  of  our  country.^^ 

The  townsmen  wrote  indignant  letters,  held  meetings,  and 
finally  sent  a petition  to  Congress  requesting  that  Salem  be  forced 
to  revoke  all  liquor  licenses,  and  that,  in  fact,  licensing  be  nation- 
ally and  universally  suppressed,  “to  the  great  satisfaction  and 
lasting  benefit  of  the  inhabitants.”^®  Any  milder  measures,  they 
warned,  would  be  “fraught  with  the  most  calamitous  consequences 
and  effects  in  promoting  intemperance,  drunkenness,  poverty,  sin, 
and  misery.”^®  But  Congress  did  not  respond,  and  Salem  remained 
the  gadfly  in  Beverly's  efforts  towards  abstinence.  Even  so,  those 
who  resorted  there  for  drink  could  simply  be  committed  to  the 
workhouse,  if  they  were  of  the  laboring  class.  If  they  were  not, 
self-respect  or  self-consciousness  usually  restrained  them  from 
appearing  in  anything  but  a sober  condition;  so  the  suppression 
of  pubhc  intemperance,  at  least,  was  fairly  successful. 

The  movement  was  particularly  gratifying  to  old  Joseph  Torrey, 
who  had  been  among  the  first  to  interest  himself  in  the  cause. 
As  early  as  1 8 1 1 , he  had  presented  his  own  remedial  prescrip- 
tions to  the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut: 

1.  Let  each  reformer  set  a wholesome  example  of  absti- 
nence, so  that  the  proverb  physician  heal  thyself’  shall 
not  apply  to  him. 

2.  Let  hospitahty  be  shown  in  better  ways  than  by  apply- 
ing the  bottle  to  our  neighbour's  mouth,  endeavouring 
to  render  it  as  unfashionable,  to  offer,  as  it  has  been 
to  with-hold,  the  liquid  fires. 

3.  Furnish  no  spirit,  but  a better  equivalent,  to  laborers 
employed. 

44.  Letter  from  Beverly  citizens  to  editor  of  Salem  Landmark,  June  18, 
1836. 

45.  Beverly  Town  Meeting  Records:  Petition,  March,  1839. 

46.  Ibid.,  March,  1840. 
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4.  Let  Associations  be  instituted  on  the  above  principles, 
and  lectures,  addresses,  and  discussion,  be  encouraged, 
to  enlighten  the  public  mind.^'^ 

At  that  time,  such  principles  were  revolutionary,  and  their  pro- 
mulgation antedated  by  two  years  the  formation  of  the  first  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance  (Boston),  whose  constitution 
Joseph  helped  to  draw  up.  Twenty-five  years  later  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  the  extensive  acceptance  of  his  suggestions. 
And  the  same  period  also  produced,  undoubtedly  as  a concom- 
itant of  the  temperance  movement,  a surge  of  rehgious  revivalism. 
“There  is  a very  powerful  work  of  grace  going  on  in  Boston  and 
vicinity,”  Augustus’  mother  noted  proudly;^®  while  her  irrepressi- 
ble son  remarked  with  amusement  that 

they  had  a four  days  [religious]  meeting  in  Salem  lately — 
made  quite  a stir — the  two  Hales  are  among  the  converts 
. . . A.W.  of  Boston  has,  as  they  express  it,  ‘obtained  a 
hope’ — Friend  B.  is  quite  in  the  fidgets — “don’t  understand 
these  things” — pulls  out  his  watch — “new  times,  grand  do- 
ings, going  of  it  all  hollow” — cants  his  hat  a leetle — “what 
d’ya  think  Torrey!  rather  too  ’doxical  for  me,  can’t  stand  it, 
too  much  of  a burster” — ^rubs  his  hands — “the  Uni[tari- 
an]s  do  it  up  the  nicest — a little  too  fine” — runs  to  the 
door  and  peeps  . . . sings  huntsman’s  chorus,  rub  a dubs 
etc.  etc.  etc.^^ 

Joseph,  of  course,  was  delighted,  and  his  elation  increased 
when  letters  from  his  wife’s  brother,  Ephraim  Cutler,  began  re- 
porting the  “progress  of  Christ’s  kingdom”  in  Ohio,  where  he  lived 
with  his  large  family.  Revivalism  and  temperance  had  reached 
them,  with  the  result  that  “we  have  become  an  exceedingly  altered 
people  . . . rejoicing  in  hope  that  their  feet  are  placed  on  the 
rock  Christ  Jesus. Of  his  eight  children,  Ephraim  could  report 
that  seven  were  religiously  inclined,  and  his  eldest  son  “among 

47.  George  T.  Dole,  Discourse  occasioned  hy  the  Death,  and  embracing 
a Sketch  of  the  Life,  of  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  (Salem,  1851),  p.  25. 

48.  Letter  from  Mary  Torrey  to  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  Salem  to  Royalton, 
Vt.,  April  2,  1827. 

49.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Deborah  Cox,  Beverly  to  Framing- 
ham, July  18,  1831. 

50.  Letter  from  Ephraim  Cutler  to  Mary  and  Joseph  Torrey,  Warren, 
Ohio,  to  Salem,  December  26,  1831. 
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the  number  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  in  his  right  mind;”®^ 
he  was  sure  the  Torreys  would  be  pleased  to  know  that  this  was 
the  effect  of  “New  England’s  liberahty”  in  sending  her  teachers 
and  ministers  westward.  The  high-pitched  frenzy  of  the  Ohio  let- 
ters indicated  that  Ephraim’s  religious  fanaticism  was  even  great- 
er than  that  of  his  brother-in-law.  Joseph  answered  that  Ephraim 
had 

correctly  assumed  the  satisfaction  it  affords  us  to  learn  the 
prosperity  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  in  your  region  and  it  is  far 
from  diminishing  our  gratification  that  any  measure  of  it 
may  be  reckoned  to  the  instrumentality  of  New  England 
liberality.  May  her  humble  endeavour  be  increased  and  re- 
warded an  hundredfold  by  future  intelligence  of  the  kind 
your  letter  brings  and  need  we  tell  you  the  peculiar  joy  we 
experienced  in  learning  that  so  great  a proportion  of  your 
own  family  are  hopefully  walking  in  or  seeking  the  way  of 
truth  . . . You  have  doubtless  learned  ere  this  the  tri- 
umph of  Truth  in  New  England.  . . .0  that  none  in  our 
families  may  continue  to  decline  the  gospel  invitation. 

Feeling  perhaps  that  the  triumph  of  Truth  had  been  less  than 
complete — for  Augustus’  non-conformity  still  rankled — Joseph  be- 
gan to  make  plans  for  a visit  to  Ohio.  He  was  eager  to  form  his  own 
impressions  of  a society  that  was  said  to  “abound  in  every  grace 
and  good  work.”^^  There  was  also  a more  worldly  reason  for  the 
trip.  From  his  father-in-law,  Manasseh  Cutler,  who  had  been  in- 
strumental in  the  settlement  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  Joseph 
had  inherited  considerable  property  in  Ohio.  Before  making  a 
final  decision  to  sell  the  lands,  the  practical  Calvinist,  true  to  his 
dual  nature,  wished  to  make  a thorough  and  personal  examina- 
tion of  them. 

Mary  Torrey  was  also  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  a trip  to 
the  West.  In  1833  George  and  Eunice,  with  two  of  their  three 
children,  had  moved  to  Michigan,  whence  drifted  alarming  de- 
scriptions of  frontier  living: 

I wish  you  could  just  look  in  upon  us  and  see  how  we  live, 

51.  Letter  from  Ephraim  Cutler  to  Mary  and  Joseph  Torrey,  Warren, 
Ohio,  to  Salem,  December  30,  1831. 

52.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Ephraim  Cutler,  Salem  to  Warren, 
Ohio,  January  25,  1832. 

53.  Letter  from  Ephraim  Cutler  to  Mary  and  Joseph  Torrey,  Warren, 
Ohio,  to  Salem,  July  17,  1835. 
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you  would  go  home  and  think  your  house  was  a palace  . . . 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  room  stands  a pork  barrel 
and  ladder  . . . the  west  side  is  the  large  trunk  the  south 
the  bureau  and  the  bed  room,  near  it  on  the  east  side  a 
table  salt  barrel  and  barrel  for  flour.  We  have  one  thing  that 
most  of  our  neighbors  have  not,  that  is  an  oven  ...  I have 
all  my  candles  to  make  and  sewing  to  do  and  knitting  be- 
sides churning  washing  etc  . . . The  advantages  of  edu- 
cation here  are  very  limited  and  George  and  Joseph  cannot 
go  to  school  at  all  which  grieves  me  very  much  . . . when 
I think  of  those  advantages  we  have  left  in  coming  here  I 
think  we  have  made  too  dear  a sacrifice  . . . for  I esteem 
Learning.  More  than  silver  or  gold.^^ 

The  thought  of  her  grandchildren  being  brought  up  in  such  bar- 
baric conditions  horrified  Mary,  and  she  was  eager  to  visit  the 
outlandish  place  to  judge  whether,  hopefully,  Eunice  had  exag- 
gerated. (Eunice  had  not:  she  died  three  years  later,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-five,  from  a combination  of  pleurisy  and  puerperal  fever, 
aggravated  by  exhaustion  from  strenuous  overwork.) 

In  the  spring  of  1836  Joseph  and  Mary  set  off  for  Ohio,  then 
a journey  of  about  ten  days  by  boat,  stagecoach,  and  ferry.  On  the 
boat  trip  to  Long  Island  the  Torreys  were  pleased  to  be  '‘enter- 
tained with  a temperance  lecture  . . . preceded  by  a prayer. 
The  company,  however,  was  less  to  their  hking,  and  at  one  point 

an  Irishman  began  to  curse  and  swear  at  an  awful  rate. 
After  hesitating  whether  reproof  would  result  in  anything 
better  than  casting  pearls  before  swine,  and  finding  him 
coohng  down,  I kindly  said,  “May  I ask  you  a question,  my 
friend,  without  giving  offense?”  “O  yes,”  said  he.  “Did  you 
ever,”  I then  asked,  “seriously  consider  the  third  command- 
ment?” “I  have  heard,”  he  gruffly  replied,  “of  the  eleventh 
commandment,  which  is,  let  every  one  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness.” Not  wholly  discouraged,  I ventured  to  add:  “WeU, 
this  may  be  good  doctrine;  but  I hope  you  wiU  remember  that 
God  will  not  hold  you  guiltless  if  you  take  his  name  in  vain.” 
After  a moment’s  pause,  he  said,  “Sir,  you  are  right,”  and 
seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  wrong.  We  might  less  revolt  from 

54.  Letter  from  Eunice  Bowker  Torrey  to  Mary  Torrey,  Gull  Prairie, 
Michigan,  to  Salem,  October  3,  1835. 

55.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Deacon  Archer,  Warren,  Ohio, 
to  Salem  (published  in  the  Landmark,  May  21,  1836). 
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contact  with  publicans  and  sinners  if,  like  him  we  profess 
to  follow,  we  might  always  do  them  good.^® 

Joseph,  however,  despite  his  sanctimonious  remarks,  revolted  con- 
siderably from  his  fellow  travelers,  and  this  added  to  the  dis- 
comforts of  the  trip,  which  was  undeniably  wearing.  As  a further 
disadvantage,  they  found  that 

passages  in  the  stage  were  so  much  in  requisition,  that  we 
could  not  secure  any  without  waiting  two  days,  and  then 
only  in  the  mail  stage,  which  we  found,  too  late,  and  to  our 
sorrow,  ceased  not  day  or  night  to  jumble  us  through  mud 
and  mire,  and  deep  gullies,  and  sloughs  of  despond  . . . 
having  traveled  all  night  without  sleep  . . . and  the  pass- 
engers all  protesting,  [the  coachman]  consented  with  much 
apparent  reluctance  to  our  resting  from  10  to  3 o’clock, 
when  the  day  began  to  dawn,  and  we  rallied,  finely  re- 
freshed, and  by  night  arrived  at  our  destination.^'^ 

Rugged  coachmen  and  surly  Irishmen  notwithstanding,  Joseph 
found  much  to  admire  and  marvel  at  during  the  trip:  steamboats, 
toll  bridges,  tunnels,  churches,  Philadelphia’s  reservoir  system, 
and  the  various  “pious  homes”  they  visited.  Niagara  Falls  brought 
one  thought  to  his  mind,  or  at  least  to  his  pen:  “how  irresistible 
is  the  displeasure  of  God.”^*  In  Ohio  he  found  that  Ephraim  had 
spoken  truly,  and  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  “there  is  here  a 
better  estimate  of  the  one  thing  needful,  and  a greater  endeavour 
to  secure  and  extend  its  influence,  at  home  and  abroad,  by  exam- 
ple, prayer,  and  substance,  than  in  our  region.”  He  quickly  added, 
however,  that  “the  section  we  have  traversed  is  mainly  peopled  by 
emigrants  from  New  England. 

This  was  universally  true,  and  wherever  they  went  they  were 
astonished  by  the  number  of  tourists,  speculators,  and  emigrants 
from  the  east.  It  was  a mark  of  the  times.  The  widespread  panic 
and  financial  depression  following  Jackson’s  closing  of  the  banks 
in  1832  had  frightened  many  a New  Englander  and  New  Yorker 

56.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Deacon  Archer,  Warren,  Ohio, 
to  Salem  (published  in  the  Landmark,  June  4,  1836). 

57.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Deacon  Archer,  Gull  Prairie, 
Mich,  to  Salem  (published  in  the  Landmark,  July  23,  1836). 

58.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Deacon  Archer,  Warren,  Ohio, 
to  Salem  (published  in  the  Landmark,  August  20,  1836). 

59.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Deacon  Archer,  Warren,  Ohio, 
to  Salem  (published  in  the  Landmark,  July  2,  1836). 
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into  seeking  new  enterprises  and  security  in  the  western  frontier 
towns.  Joseph  commented  that 

You  may  form  some  idea  of  the  increasing  population  and 
consequent  business,  from  the  fact  that  on  the  last  day  of 
our  journey  back  to  Detroit,  a distance  of  thirty-one  miles, 
we  saw  not  less  than  a hundred  wagons,  loaded  with  famihes, 
and  furniture,  and  merchandise;  and  this  is  but  one  of  many 
avenues,  and  the  season  for  travel  is  waning  . . . the  rage 
for  obtaining  land,  for  improvement  and  speculation,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  describe.  Most  of  our  fellow 
travelers  had  this  for  their  object;  and  while  walking  about 
I was  sometimes  asked  by  emigrants  if  I could  sell  them  a 
farm,  or  tell  them  where  they  could  find  one.  There  is  still 
plenty  of  U.  S.  land,  but  such  is  the  trouble  of  selecting 
and  ascertaining  whether  it  is  not  already  sold,  and  going 
through  the  various  processes  at  the  land  offices — ^which  are 
so  thronged  that  you  have  to  wait,  you  know  not  how  long, 
before  you  can  have  attention — that  many  will  give  a hand- 
some allowance  to  procure  it  at  second  hand.  There  are 
many  plots  projected  on  paper,  with  splendid  public  edi- 
fices, and  streets,  and  squares  (which  are  to  be)  and  houses 
which  you  may  buy  for  a few  hundred  dollars.^® 

“The  spirit  of  land  speculation  so  prevalent  throughout  the  whole 
West,”  grumbled  the  dour  Landmark  editor  that  same  summer, 
“will,  if  I mistake  not,  prove  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  our  most 
enterprising  men.”  Many  of  the  ventures  did  fail,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  ’thirties  it  was  observed  that  “commercial  distress  and  finan- 
cial embarrassment  pervade  our  whole  nation.”®^  But  the  poten- 
tiahties  were  undeniable.  From  the  village  of  Gull  Prairie,  where 
George  and  Eunice  lived,  Joseph  enthusiastically  wrote  that  he 
had  “seen  no  place  susceptible  of  such  rapid  improvement  as 
Michigan  . . . Excellent  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  peas,  barley, 
potatoes  etc.  are  easily  raised  with  suitable  cultivation — and  what 
can  be  expected  without?”®^ 

Joseph’s  letters,  efFusive  admixtures  of  saccharine  piety  and 
practical  observation,  were  addressed  to  a fellow  Deacon  in  Salem, 

60.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Deacon  Archer,  Gull  Prairie, 
Michigan,  to  Salem  (published  in  the  Landmark,  July  23,  1836). 
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who  published  them  serially  in  the  Landmark  as  “Notes  of  a 
Western  Tourist.”  In  writing  to  his  own  family  he  was  less  dili- 
gent, provoking  Augustus  to  remark  that 

mail  after  mail  has  only  brought  disappointment  to  us  in 
their  letter-bags,  and  enquiry  upon  enquiry  from  friends 
“when  did  you  hear  last  from  your  father  and  mother” 
could  only  be  evasively  answered  ...  I have  always  en- 
joyed the  promise  of  seeing  the  latest  letters  after  they  had 
been  seen  in  print  by  every  man,  woman  and  child  among 
whom  the  Landmark  circulates  ...  to  them  I would  have 
written,  if  I could  have  known  where  they  were!!!®® 

During  the  five  months  of  their  absence,  he  had  heard  almost 
nothing  directly  from  his  parents,  and  had  only  a rough  idea  of 
their  itinerary.  Joseph  was  almost  seventy;  Mary  was  sixty-five, 
and  had  been  in  ill  health  for  several  months.  Augustus  was  ap- 
prehensive that  the  journey  might  prove  “too  severe  in  itself  . . . 
out  of  the  reach  of  comforts,  attentions,  and  privileges,”®^  and  his 
fears  were  well  founded,  for  in  Burlington,  shortly  before  they 
had  planned  to  return  home,  Mary  Torrey  died. 

Augustus  had  been  concerned  about  his  mother’s  health;  he 
had  also  been  piqued  by  his  parents’  uncommunicative  silence. 
Gregarious  and  affectionate  himself,  he  resented  and  was  deeply 
hurt  by  their  refusal  to  share,  by  letter,  the  details  of  their  trip,  in 
which  he  took  a strong  if  vicarious  interest.  He  had  always  longed 
to  travel;  the  desire  had  been  stifled  by  his  father’s  and  later  his 
own  financial  exigencies.  He  daydreamed  of  some  day  visiting 
Europe,  and  in  1828,  when  the  University  of  Vermont  had  sent 
his  brother  Joseph  on  a book-purchasing  tour  abroad,  Augustus 
had  good-humouredly  suggested  that 

A sea  voyage  is  an  admirable  pill  for  a dyspeptic,  if  you  are 
one — and  I begin  to  feel  myself  somewhat  indisposed  and 
my  health  becoming  indifferent  etc.  and  have  no  doubt 
that  a trip  to  Paris  and  a short  residence  in  the  salubrious 
clime  of  the  Hospital  La  Charite  or  La  Pitie  would  be  of 
infinite  service  to  me:  I can  see  but  one  possible  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  procuring  this  bolus  viz.  want  of  cash, 

63.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  Beverly  to 
Burlington,  Vt.,  July  30,  1836. 

64.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  Beverly  to 
Burlington,  Vt.,  June  27,  1836. 
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an  article  somewhat  necessary  in  the  business  and  con- 
sequently if  not  duly  considered  will  be  apt  to  interfere 
somewhat  presumptuously  with  my  wishes.  As  you  pre- 
sumably are  troubled  with  no  difficulty  of  this  embarrassing 
nature,  I would  modestly  propose  to  you  for  a loan  of  a cool 
thousand  or  so  by  the  help  of  which  we  might  share  the 
benefits  which  would  undoubtedly  result  from  a transatlan- 
tic voyage  and  continental  tour — besides  the  benefit  on  your 
side  of  my  medical  advice  on  the  way  which  I assure  you 
should  be  entirely  gratuitous.®® 

Although  this  plan  remained  as  nebulous  as  Augustus  had  ex- 
pected, he  enjoyed  picturing  Joseph 

luxuriating  under  the  soft  sky  and  in  the  bright  air  of 
Italy — enwrapt  amidst  its  rich  music  and  enchanting 
scenery — ^revelling  among  its  wonders  of  nature  and  art — 
feasting  upon  its  painting,  and  sculpture,  and  absorbed  in 
the  glories  of  its  architecture  . . . decked  out  with  silken 
wings  and  fluttering  about  in  the  etherial  blue  of  sentimen- 
tality in  company  with  other  cognoscenti  and  dilettanti.  But 
leave  the  air  for  a few  minutes,  come  out  of  thy  marble  pal- 
ace, and  turning  thy  gaze  away  from  that  Angelo  or  that 
Raphael  and  thy  ear  from  that  guitar  . . . swallow  an  iced 
fruit  or  two  and  thus  sober  thyself  down  to  some  nearer 
equality  with  this  barbarous  region,  and  then  I shall  have 
some  small  chance  of  being  attended  to  tho’  I say  nothing 
very  tasteful  or  after  the  more  Italiane  . . . Your  letter  to 
me  expresses  a feeling  of  disappointment  with  regard  to  the 
works  of  art  in  France  which  I was  not  prepared  to  expect 
— I had  heard  so  much  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Louvre,  and 
the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  that  I should  really  have  antici- 
pated more  of  the  rapturous  from  you — ^but  one  thing  is  evi- 
dent from  this,  you  are  determined  to  judge  for  yourself — 
so  I shall  place  great  dependence  upon  receiving  other  letters 
from  you  and  of  getting  true  ideas  of  these  Transatlantic 
wonders — you  will  visit  Rome,  of  course,  and  Genoa  . . . 
you  will  of  course  look  at  the  Alps  . . . you  will  take  in 
Pisa  doubtless,  in  your  route — ^many  interesting  things  there 
and  I believe  among  others  some  erudite  professors — ^Do  you 
pedestrianize  much,  or  are  you  rolled  along  in  a hurry?  I 
should  suppose  that  in  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  town, 
you  would  be  most  amply  gratified  by  strolling  upon  foot — 
or  taking  a mule  with  whom  you  could  stray  into  any  out  of 

65.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  Beverly  to 
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the  way  place  where  nature  hides  her  magnificence  from  the 

dust  of  roads  and  noise  of  wheels.®^ 

In  imagination  Augustus  traveled  extensively,  but  in  reality  his 
budget  could  never  be  sufficiently  stretched  to  permit  him  a 
view  of  the  “Transatlantic  wonders.”  Even  within  American 
boundaries  his  wanderlust  was  little  gratified.  He  read  a great 
deal,  and  fully  half  of  the  books  he  withdrew  from  the  Social 
Library  were  accounts  of  voyages  or  biographies  of  explorers: 
Lives  of  Celebrated  Travelers,  Lives  and  Voyages,  Sketches  of 
China,  Discoveries  in  Africa,  A Foreigners  Opinion  of  England, 
and  many  others  of  a similar  nature.®"^  Except  for  these  excur- 
sions in  print,  Beverly  and  Salem  were  his  horizons  for  most  of 
his  days.  There  were  only  occasional  visits  to  Burlington,  the  few 
months  spent  in  Truro,  and  brief  official  trips  to  New  York,  De- 
troit, St.  Louis,  Richmond,  and  Nashville  as  a Massachusetts  del- 
egate to  the  two-  or  three-day  conventions  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  There  was  also  an  ill-fated  winter  in  North  Caro- 
lina— ^much  later  in  his  life,  and  years  after  the  Civil  War. 

The  War  came  as  a shock  to  Beverly,  whose  citizens  had,  for 
decades,  been  steadfastly  ignoring  politics  and  the  state  of  the 
nation.  A small  ripple  of  concern  had  been  created  by  Jackson’s 
election,  accompanied  by  what  Joseph  Torrey  termed  “that  scram- 
bling for  spoils,  and  that  political  prevarication  which  too  many 
think  no  sin.”®®  But  the  excitement  was  of  brief  duration,  and 
Augustus  was  soon  able  to  report  that  all  was  “comparatively  calm 
now  that  the  result  of  the  election  is  determined,  and  the  people 
seem  to  be  quite  easy  in  reference  to  the  dreadful  anticipation  of 
suffering  under  the  second  section,”®®  though  many  still  felt 
that  “the  rifle  settles  everything  nowadays,  and  in  all  probability 
[Jackson]  will  put  a few  into  office,  and  shoot  the  rest.’”^®  Later 
still,  Jackson’s  closing  of  the  banks,  and  Carolina’s  nullification  of 

66.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  Beverly  to 
Paris,  France,  January  24,  1829. 
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his  tariff,  provoked  mild  local  interest;  but  these,  too,  were  soon 
forgotten. 

Though  the  feeling  was  prevalent  that  ardent  Abolitionists  were 
somehow  not  quite  respectable,^^  the  problem  could  not  be  en- 
tirely ignored,  for  Emerson  had  called  slavery  a “debtor  to  all 
justice  human  and  divine’V^  Thoreau  affirmed  that  he  could  not 
“for  an  instant  recognize  that  political  organization  as  wy  govern- 
ment which  is  the  slave’s  government  also”;^^  and  Garrison,  whose 
portrait  Cutler  Torrey  had  painted,  was  rapidly  gaining  allies  with 
his  Liberator.  Furthermore,  feeling  was  much  aroused  in  nearby 
Salem,  where  the  women  had  their  own  Abolition  Society  and 
wrote  vehement  letters  to  the  editor  of  the  Landmark,  whose  chief 
concerns  were  Sabbath  preservation,  temperance,  and  abolition, 
in  that  order.  Pamphlets  were  published  and  numerous  speeches 
made  in  Salem;  there  were  also  embarrassing  incidents,  such  as 
the  refusal  of  a local  museum  attendant  to  admit  two  colored  wo- 
men. 

Stirred  by  the  enthusiasm  of  neighboring  towns,  Beverly  formed 
an  anti-slavery  society  in  1834,  which  promptly  disbanded  in 
1840.  Except  for  this  weak  and  short-lived  venture,  and  for  an 
occasional  Lyceum  or  Mechanics  lecture  thereafter,  the  subject 
was  given  as  little  attention  as  possible.  The  only  official  comment 
was  made  at  a town  meeting  in  1854,  following  the  passage  of 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  which  the  citizens  felt  might  “produce 
sectional  animosity,  dissension,  and  conflict,  and  . . . will  fur- 
nish a keystone  for  an  arch  of  slavery  to  be  suspended  over  a ter- 
ritory now  free.”^^ 

The  town  meetings  of  i860  found  the  citizens  of  Beverly 
preoccupied  with  temperance,  their  perennial  problem,  as  well 
as  with  such  vital  matters  as  town  boundaries,  local  highways,  the 
high  school,  burial  grounds,  newly  installed  street  lights,  and 
elections  for  local  offices,  including  fence-viewers,  cullers  of  fish, 
tythingmen,  and  hogreeves.'^®  Nevertheless,  May,  1861,  saw  the 
Beverly  Light  Infantry,  Company  E,  marching  to  Washington 
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with  the  town’s  “warmest  meed  of  praise  for  their  noble  and  man- 
ly self-sacrifice.”^®  Then  the  townsmen  patriotically  hung  a copy 
of  Stuart’s  portrait  of  Washington  in  their  Town  Hall,  set  their 
women  to  knitting  socks  and  scarves  for  the  soldiers,  and  waited 
patiently.  “War  news  is  the  subject  of  most  of  our  conversation,”^^ 
one  of  them  observed;  yet  most  good  townsmen  felt  that  victory 
was  assured,  for  the  issues,  after  all,  were  clear:  “the  North  fight- 
ing for  justice  and  humanity  and  the  South  for  injustice  and  op- 
pression.”^® 

The  outcome  justified  their  faith,  however  biased,  and  the 
years  immediately  following  Appomattox  were  spent  in  a state  of 
quiet  recuperation.  The  enthusiasm  for  causes  had  ebbed;  the 
temperance  movement  was  slackening;  the  Lyceum  was  dead. 
Everyone  had  been  hard-pressed  for  cash  and  clothing,  and  many 
families  had  lost  husbands,  fathers,  sons.  The  Torreys  had  been 
more  fortunate:  two  of  Augustus’  and  Deborah’s  five  sons,  Sam 
and  Joseph,  had  gone  to  battle  and  had  come  safely  home  again. 

For  a few  years  the  returning  wounded,  disabled,  and  chronic- 
ally ill  kept  Augustus  very  much  occupied,  frequently  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion  and  sickness  himself.  By  the  early  ’seventies,  how- 
ever, the  numbers  had  decreased  significantly,  and  Augustus  felt 
that  he  could  afEord  a much-needed  rest.  With  Sam  at  home  again, 
there  were  two  Dr.  Torreys  in  Beverly,  and  the  elder — ^weary  as 
his  own  father  had  been  almost  half  a century  earlier — was  glad 
to  turn  over  much  of  his  large  practice  to  the  younger. 

For  himself,  Augustus  had  other  plans,  and  somewhat  hesitant- 
ly he  presented  them  to  his  family.  He  would  go  south,  where  land 
was  cheap,  and  establish  an  ideal  farm.  Joe,  whose  position  as  a 
cotton  broker  had  made  him  fairly  afiEluent,  would  finance  his 
father’s  venture,  buying  the  acreage  and  providing  needed  materi- 
als and  maintenance  until  the  farm  became  self-supporting,  which 
Augustus,  at  least,  never  doubted  would  be  the  case.  Another  son, 
Ellingwood,  had  kindly  ofEered  his  assistance  as  a manual  laborer 
for  the  first  few  months.  When  the  idea  proved  successful,  Aug- 
ustus would  send  for  the  rest  of  the  family:  his  wife,  her  one  sur- 
viving sister,  the  children  and  grand-children,  and  maybe  even 
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some  of  their  friends.  They  would  not  grow  rich,  nor  would  they 
expect  to;  hut  it  would  be  the  perfect  subsistence  colony. 

Far  from  being  unique,  his  project  was  reminiscent  of  an 
epidemic  of  similar  schemes  which  had  reached  a peak  several 
decades  earlier.  Of  individual  ventures,  the  most  widely  known 
and  probably  the  most  fruitful  was  Thoreau’s  two-year  sojourn  at 
Walden.  Group  efiEorts  had  been  less  rewarding.  Brook  Farm, 
with  its  enthusiastic  but  totally  inexperienced  and  impractical 
Transcendentalists,  had  run  its  brief  course  by  1847;  Fruitlands, 
mismanaged  by  Bronson  Alcott,  had  failed  even  more  dismally 
in  1843.  Nor  were  the  colonies  of  Oneida  and  New  Harmony 
notable  for  their  smooth  functioning;  in  Oneida,  the  Perfection- 
ist leaders  of  the  group  were  often  arrested  by  more  conservative 
policemen,  for  adherence  to  their  doctrine  of  “complex  marriage.” 
Still,  at  mid-century  there  were  many  others  who  had  agreed 
that  “society  seems  noxious,”  and  who  believed  that  “against  these 
baleful  influences  Nature  is  the  antidote.”^^  Countless  attempts 
had  been  made  towards  the  establishment  of  ideal  colonies,  all 
of  them  more  or  less  radical,  some  flourishing  for  a few  months  or 
even  years,  others  doomed  to  almost  immediate  extinction.  So 
marked  was  the  trend  that  Emerson  called  it 

a sign  of  our  times  . . . that  many  intelligent  and  religious 
persons  withdraw  themselves  from  the  common  labors  and 
competitions  of  the  market  and  the  caucus,  and  betake  them- 
selves to  a certain  solitary  and  critical  way  of  living,  from 
which  no  solid  fruit  has  yet  appeared  to  justify  their  sepa- 
ration. 

War  had  done  much  to  put  an  end  to  such  experimentation, 
and  the  unsettled  conditions  of  the  Reconstruction  were  little  con- 
ducive to  its  resumption.  Paradoxically,  most  citizens  were  too 
occupied  with  simply  the  business  of  living  to  attempt  a new  and 
simplified  mode  of  life.  But  though  the  catch  phrases  of  the 
’forties  and  ’fifties — Fourierism,  collective  living,  back-to-nature, 
life  in  the  woods — ^were  no  longer  heard,  such  ventures  had  not 
been  wholly  abandoned,  and  were  finding  a new  direction  in  mi- 
gration to  the  South. 

There  were  many  northerners  who  saw  in  the  battered  South 
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an  opportunity  for  tremendous  exploitation  in  one  or  another 
form.  But  there  were  also  those  who,  optimistically,  felt  the  hope 
of  realizing  their  aspirations  on  a new  and  untried  frontier,  and 
Augustus  was  one  of  these.  More  prosaically,  he  felt  that  the 
southern  climate  would  be  beneficial  to  his  rather  poor  health; 
and  decidedly,  he  longed  for  a vacation  from  the  daily  stresses  he 
had  endured  in  his  fifty  years  as  a physician.  Moreover,  he  would 
finally  be  yielding  to  the  strong  horticultural  inclination  which  he 
had  always  indulged,  but  never  so  fully  as  he  would  have  liked. 
This  was  a lifelong  interest:  as  early  as  1825  he  had  written  to 
his  brother  Charles,  who  was  then  in  Tennessee,  asking  whether 

you  ever  in  your  walks  meet  with  handsome  flowers  peculiar 
to  that  country  in  a wild  state?  I should  feel  very  much  ob- 
liged if  you  would  take  the  trouble  to  collect  the  seeds  of 
such,  do  them  up  closely,  and  keep  them  by  you,  as  you 
procure  them  from  time  to  time:  and  when  you  return  to 
New  England  include  them  in  your  budget  as  a valuable 
present  to  your  affectionate  brother  A.  Torrey.®^ 

Thereafter  his  letters  included  frequent  requests  for  seeds,  in 
hopes  of  “many  a fair  flower  which  we  dwellers  in  the  north  know 
little  of’;  and  Charles  was  assured  that  “by  begging  the  seeds  of 
some  fair  lady  or  good  natured  florist  you  can  afford  Ma’am  and 
myself  a pleasing  remembrance  of  Nashville. And  Joseph,  in 
Paris  in  1829,  was  urged  to  “gratify  Ma’am  and  myself,  if  you 
should  meet  with  seeds,  roots  or  plants  which  could  be  made  to 
flourish  here,  by  preserving,  or  packing  and  sending  them  on  if 
they  should  incommode  you,”®®  while  a similar  request  followed 
George  to  Michigan  in  1833. 

Marriage  had  not  decreased  this  devotion,  and  Deborah  in  fact 
sometimes  felt  that  her  husband  was  too  attentive  a gardener. 
In  a letter  to  her  sister-in-law,  written  after  three  years  of  mar- 
riage, she  reported  that  Augustus  would  soon  be  sending  them  a 
catalog  of  all  the  plants  and  shrubs  in  Italy’s  first  greenhouse,  and, 
if  he  could  find  someone  to  care  for  it  en  route,  “a  beautiful  tea 
rose  now  in  bud”;  and  she  added  somewhat  anxiously  that 
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my  husband  devotes  all  his  leisure,  and  some  time  that  is 
not  leisure,  to  gardening — his  plants  are  cherished  with  pa- 
rental care — the  thought  of  their  growth  is  with  him  when 
he  lies  down  and  when  he  rises  up — if  he  is  as  assiduous  in 
developing  and  training  aright  the  immortal  plants  that  are 
springing  up  beside  him,  though  the  chills  of  earth  fall 
witheringly  on  our  buds  of  hope,  here,  they  will  open  fair  in 
the  paradise  of  God.®^ 

Ten  years  later,  the  patriarchal  Joseph  querulously  informed 
his  eldest  son  that 

Augustus’s  business  seems  rather  improving,  particularly  in 
obstetrics.  He  needs  a productive  business,  for  his  horticul- 
tural propensities,  or  rather  florial,  have  incited  him  to 
build  a green  house  as  large  as  my  chamber,  which  I should 
think  must  have  cost  him  some  hundreds  of  dollars.  But 
don’t  let  him  think  I complain. 

Joseph,  who  obviously  did  complain,  should  have  been  less  sur- 
prised than  anyone  by  his  physician  son’s  "florial  propensities,”  for 
Mary  Torrey  had  been  an  ardent  gardener,  as  had  her  father, 
the  versatile  Manasseh  Cutler.  And  Joseph  had  not  been  unaware 
of  his  wife’s  feelings,  for  during  their  Michigan  trip  he  had  no- 
ticed that  "my  ladie’s  taste  for  flowers  was  highly  gratified  by  the 
luxurient  display  and  rich  variety  in  woods  and  lawns.”®® 

Augustus  had  inherited  his  mother’s  and  grandfather’s  skill  as 
well  as  their  interest.  So  productive  were  his  efforts  that  in  1863 
he  became  a member  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
and  thereafter  made  frequent  contributions  to  its  annual  and 
quarterly  exhibitions.  With  baskets  of  fruit  beside  him,  he  was  a 
famihar  figure  as  he  rode  to  Boston  on  the  new  railroad.  (Despite 
the  feehng  that  it  was  "calculated  to  injure  the  harbor  and  en- 
danger the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens,”®^  the  railroad  was 
completed  in  1858,  and  immediately  the  people  of  Beverly,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  "took  to  the  little  contrivance 
as  if  it  were  the  cradle  in  which  they  were  born.”®®)  For  his 
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specialty,  collections  of  foreign  grapes,  he  won  awards  which 
equalled  or  surpassed  an  entire  year’s  medical  bill  to  one  or  an- 
other Beverly  family;  and  his  native  grapes,  apples,  and  pears 
reaped  similar  if  lesser  honors.  The  garden  and  greenhouse  also 
produced  many  varieties  of  flowers,  which  he  nurtured  carefully, 
often  sending  home-grown  bouquets  to  his  patients  to  cheer  them. 

He  had  accomplished  this  much  in  the  unfelicitous  New  Eng- 
land climate;  how  much  easier  it  would  be,  he  reasoned,  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  balmier  atmosphere  of  the  South.  So,  in  the  fall  of 
1875,  he  departed  for  North  Carolina,  where  land  was  said  to 
be  especially  inexpensive  and  plentiful.  He  had  only  the  vaguest 
anticipations  of  the  coming  winter  and  no  acquaintance  with 
southern  living  conditions,  and  he  carried  with  him  only  the 
very  few  things  he  thought  he  might  need.  Deborah,  watching 
him  go,  kept  her  misgivings  to  herself  and  loyally  said  nothing  to 
deter  him. 

He  arrived  in  early  November  at  Littleton,  North  Carolina, 
and  within  the  week  had 

bought  the  tract  of  8Sy2  acres,  of  which  I received  the  deed 
a few  days  since.  The  cost  $534  . . . the  land  is  rolling  in 
character,  of  a grayish  loam  surface  soil  and  subsoil  of  clay, 
well  supplied  with  water,  so  easily  irrigated  in  a dry  season, 
and  in  a wet  or  rainy  season  kept  from  surface  washing  by  a 
shght  terracing  with  the  plow.  I consider  it  to  be  admirably 
adapted  for  fruit  culture,  especially  for  peaches  and  grapes. 
There  are  now  about  2000  peach  trees  upon  it  of  the  earliest 
kind,  which  ripen  in  June  and  July,  and  which  will  be  in 
their  fifth  year  next  spring — the  age  for  first  full  bearing  of 
the  peach  . . . My  present  intention  is  to  put  up  an  or- 
chard house  on  the  place  with  a cheap  building  attached  at 
one  end  of  the  same,  in  which  to  work  and  lodge  and  live 
with  a cooking  room  connected  ...  I can  prepare  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  early  setting  out  in  their  proper  season, 
propagate  vines  from  cuttings  both  foreign  and  native,  force 
strawberries  and  other  things  that  bring  good  prices  when 
early  in  market;  in  short  to  do  all  I can  to  make  my  work 
pay,  and  re-imburse  the  outlay.®^ 

Prospects  brightened  still  more  when  he  discovered  that  his  new 

89.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  his  family,  Littleton,  N.  C.  to 
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neighbor,  a Mr.  Beilis,  was  the  owner  of  a nine-hundred-acre 
fruit  farm  and 

seems  to  know  all  the  ropes  in  regard  to  fruit-raising,  ship- 
ping and  marketing  and  packing  . . . knows  the  southern 
men  like  a book,  is  a practical  business  man,  evidently  not 
easily  fooled  or  disconcerted  and  able  and  apparently  well 
inclined  to  give  me  useful  and  important  advice  in  regard 
to  my  course  of  proceedings  here.®® 

Together  the  two  men  explored  the  farther  reaches  of  the  newly 
acquired  land,  and  Augustus  described  it  with  joyful  eloquence  to 
the  waiting  family  at  home: 

I scrambled  down  a rocky  ledge  through  brambles  and  thick- 
ets and  then  came  into  a dell  and  on  to  an  immense  slab  of 
granite  on  the  farthest  edge  of  which  I saw  [Belhs]  seated 
waving  his  arm:  “Here,”  cries  he,  ”is  your  little  Niagara 
made  by  the  same  hand  that  formed  its  mighty  original.” 
This  magniloquent  burst  (my  friend  is  a little  given  that 
way)  rather  amused  me,  and  I confess  that  at  first  a flash 
of  the  Yankee  Utility  streak  of  blood,  inherited  from  the 
paternal  ancestry,  leapt  out:  “What  a good  chance  for  a 
water  power!” — ^but  for  a moment  only;  on  approaching 
nearer,  and  seating  myself  by  his  side,  the  profane  thought 
was  banished,  and  I at  once  arose  to  the  occasion.  Out  of 
the  seams  and  crevices  of  the  rocky  barrier  which  half  sur- 
rounded this  chasm  crept  little  driblets  and  tiny  rivulets  and 
miniature  cascades  of  limpid  waters  which,  converging  as 
they  escaped  from  their  subterranean  journey  into  one  glee- 
some,  gurgling,  laughing  little  torrent,  rolled  along  the  lower 
edge  of  the  platform  on  which  we  were  sitting,  and  then 
leaped  in  one  whorling  twist  into  the  yellow-sanded  basin 
a few  feet  below  us  and  wound  away  silent  and  pensive  to 
the  creek  to  which,  far  away,  these  waters  were  bound.  Aloft 
rose  the  solemn,  majestic  shafts  of  the  trees,  oak,  button- 
wood,  sweet-gum,  maple  and  pines,  a body-guard  around, 
holding  in  the  summer  heat  their  leafy  canopy  above  this 
bathing-place  of  the  nymphs.®^ 

But  the  Arcadian  aspects  of  the  landscape  were  soon  forgotten 
as  Augustus  was  faced  with  the  first  of  an  unending  series  of  prob- 
lems. The  former  owner,  having  retained  part  of  his  ownership 
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rights,  was  to  receive  a percentage  of  the  peach  profits  in  return 
for  help  in  harvesting  the  crop.  Suddenly,  losing  interest  in  this 
arrangement,  he  made  an  offer,  and  Augustus  reported  that  '‘he 
confidently  anticipates  from  3 to  5 hundred  dollars  on  the  peach 
crop  clear  for  his  part,  but  is  willing  to  forego  all  interest  what- 
ever for  all  time  for  the  sum  of  money  he  has  named.  [$150.]^^ 
Though  he  was  reluctant  to  ask  Joe  for  additional  funds,  August- 
us felt  that 

it  is  very  desirable  that  you  have  this  property  in  entirety 
free  from  all  lien  and  incumbrance  whatever,  as  I consider 
it  to  be  a valuable  property  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
bought  . . . with  his  vacillating  and  uneconomical  ways, 

I am  certain  [the  former  owner]  would  not  do  his  part  on 
the  side  of  labor  and  care  and  expense,  as  his  heart  is  not  in 
the  work  or  his  head  either,  and  it  will  require  both  will 
and  brains  to  conduct  this  concern  as  it  should  be  done  to 
make  it  come  up  to  its  full  capacity  ...  I may  meet 
with  some  discouragements  but  shall  try  to  surmount  them, 
and  if  determination  and  plodding,  dogged  perseverance 
will  effect  my  object,  I hope  to  succeed  in  good  measure.®^ 

Despite  these  echoes  of  his  lifelong  determination,  he  did  not 
fully  realize  what  difficulties  and  delays  the  loss  of  labor  would 
create.  Even  had  conditions  been  stable  and  serene,  the  popula- 
tion of  Littleton  was  only  one  hundred  and  thirteen.  With  the 
added  factor  of  post-war  confusion  affecting  both  freed  slaves  and 
whites,  the  labor  situation  was  virtually  hopeless.  By  Christmas, 
unable  to  hire  help  for  the  construction  of  his  buildings  and  too 
weak  to  erect  them  himself,  the  seventy-year-old  Augustus  was 

vexed  beyond  endurance  by  the  procrastinating  ways  of  the 
people  here.  I had  to  wait  ten  days  or  more  before  the  only 
white  carpenter  here  got  back  from  Raleigh  . . . now  I am 
waiting  for  a load  of  lumber  to  come  from  Raleigh  that 
should  have  come  a week  ago.  In  truth  one  is  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  most  lazy,  shiftless,  promising  and  unper- 
forming set  of  do-nothings  you  can  conceive  . . . it  is  very 
hard  to  know  how  to  carry  out  anything  when  no  combina- 
tion of  work  can  be  relied  on.  It  is  all  one  story  all  thro’ — 
one  can’t  do  anything  because  another  isn’t  ready  . . . this 
is  holiday  time  here  now — I do  not  see  that  it  is  much  else 

92.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Joseph  Torrey,  Littleton,  N.  C.  to 
Boston,  November  25,  1875. 

93.  Ibid. 
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any  time.  It  is  going  to  be  a long  time  if  ever  the  demorali- 
zation of  labor  is  to  be  got  over  in  this  and  I suppose  the 
whole  Southern  region.  The  blacks  are  wholly  unreliable  and 
the  whites  not  much  better  and  set  no  great  example  to  their 
political  majority — and  yet  a pleasanter,  more  hospitable  set 
of  people  than  they  all  seem  you  seldom  fall  in  with — ^it 
is  only  the  bad  social  system  they  have  so  long  lived  in  that 
they  cannot  shake  off — that  of  having  been  waited  upon  so 
long,  they  cannot  learn  to  wait  upon  themselves,  and  the 
blacks  do  not  seem  to  be  capable  of  unlearning  the  wastefull, 
improvident  and  beastly  ways  of  their  slave-held  fathers 
...  I find  I have  got  to  be  patient  as  well  as  resolute  and 
must  trim  as  well  as  sail  my  boat  to  avoid  upsetting. 

Stoutly  he  endured  these  trials,  and  was  ill  rewarded  when 
the  temperature  dropped  to  the  unheard-of  low  of  11°.  He  ig- 
nored this  blow,  and  looked  for  the  compensations  of  southern 
living.  Food  was  cheap,  he  discovered:  beef  sold  at  six  cents 
a pound,  poultry  at  nine,  and  eggs  were  fifteen  cents  a dozen. 
Wild  game  abounded,  and  ‘'can  be  had  for  the  killing,  such  as 
quail,  wood-cock,  rabbits,  wild  turkeys,  deer,  and  fish  from  the 
Roanoke  and  oysters  from  Norfolk — there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  one  may  not  five  well  and  cheaply  . . . it  is  a neg- 
lected and  abused  treasure  of  a place. 

By  the  first  of  the  year  he  had  succeeded  in  hiring  “an  honest 
industrious  likely  fellow  at  $12  a month  to  assist  in  the  heavy 
work  which  is  pressing  just  now.”  But  progress  was  slow,  and 
Augustus  was  continually  and  painfully  appalled  by  the  South- 
erners : 

They  are  all  pretty  much  of  a muchness  in  the  way  of  dirt 
and  ignorance  and  waste  . . . pretty  much  all  their  “meat” 
is  hog  and  their  bread  corn-meal  made  into  brick-bats  and 
it  isn’t  much  better  than  death  to  live  so.  E [Ellingwood] 
must  have  seen  enough  of  southern  life  to  know  how  it  is, 
and  how  difficult  for  even  the  better  or  what  should  be  the 
better  class  of  whites,  to  appreciate  northern  views  of  decent 
life  and  northern  horror  of  the  utter  shiftlessness  and 
apathy,  and  reckless  good-natured  subserviency  to  their  black 
masters  and  mistresses,  who  now  they  are  free  rule  with  an 
iron  rod.  In  one  brief  word,  with  slavery  or  without  it  is 

94.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Ellingwood  Torrey,  Littleton,  N.  C. 
to  Beverly,  December  25,  1875. 

95.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Joseph  Torrey,  Littleton,  N.  C.  to 
Boston,  December  2,  1875. 
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pretty  much  the  same  ...  no  promptness,  no  reliability, 
no  energy  or  ambition,  and  yet  all  apparently  good-natured, 
and  hand-shaky  and  hope-I-see-you-right-smart,  and  gossipy 
and  good-for-nothing. — Is  this  rather  hard  on  them?  Ask 
E.  if  his  observation  is  much  at  variance  with  this  view.  And 
yet  to  contend  against  this  state  of  things  needs  a large 
amount  of  discretion  as  well  as  valor,  for  they  are  watching 
to  see  what  great  reforms  the  northerners  are  to  bring  about 
and  don’t  see  as  yet  but  the  old  ways  will  still  do.^® 

(The  same  slack  and  careless  way  of  hfe,  incomprehensible  to 
restless  Yankee  visitors,  had  caused  Charles  to  remark  fifty  years 
earlier  that  in  Nashville  there  was  not  “half  the  neatness  and 
economy  about  the  inhabitants  ...  as  there  is  in  New  Eng- 

land.”»0 

The  snail-paced  work  on  house  and  greenhouse  received  a 
new  impetus  when,  at  the  end  of  January,  Ellingwood  arrived 
laden  with  tools,  books,  northern  food,  and  various  comforts 
which  the  ladies  at  home  had  deemed  indispensable  for  Little- 
ton living.  “I  wish  we  could  have  sent  that  old  sofa,”  mourned 
Deborah,  in  one  of  the  few  expressions  of  longing  she  permitted 
herself  during  that  lonely  winter,  “it  would  have  been  so  nice 
for  you  to  rest  upon.  I wish  I could  see  how  you  look,  it  seems  a 
long,  long  time  since  I saw  you  and  the  coming  months  seem 
long  indeed.”  She  added  wistfully  that  “the  only  tableau  I care 
to  see  or  feel  much  interest  in  . . . is  housekeeping  in  Little- 
ton, you  and  Ellingwood  the  principal  objects.”^®  For  father  and 
son  had  moved  into  the  new  house,  and  were  sending  gay  ac- 
counts of  their  experiments  in  cleaning  and  cooking,  and  of 
the  bread  they  made  that  somehow  wasn’t  quite  so  tasty  as  bread 
baked  at  home.  With  Ellingwood  there,  everything  seemed  more 
hopeful:  even  the  mounting  bills — glass  for  the  greenhouse, 
lumber,  freight  and  carpentry  charges,  and  hardware — lost 
some  of  their  terrors. 

In  February  they  were  surprised  and  delighted  by  a visit  from 

96.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  his  family,  Littleton,  N.  C.  to  Bev- 
erly, January  i,  1876. 

97.  Letter  from  Charles  Cutler  Torrey  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  to  Salem,  October  8,  1823. 

98.  Letter  from  Deborah  Torrey  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Beverly  to  Little- 
ton, N.  C.,  January  19,  1876. 
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Joe,  who  undoubtedly  was  anxious  to  form  some  first-hand  im- 
pressions of  his  rather  dubious  investment.  Augustus  was  jubil- 
ant over  his  son’s  favorable  reaction  to 

our  life  in  the  woods  ...  he  seems  to  be  pleased  to  be 
here,  so  far,  and  finds  his  “plantation”  a bigger  piece  of  land 
than  he  anticipated,  fully  twice  as  big  as  Boston  Common! 

I think  he  is  somewhat  impressed  with  the  capabilities  of  the 
place,  if  only  the  funds  could  be  forthcoming  to  develop 
them!  He  has  more  of  the  eye  of  Faith  and  Hope  than  I 
anticipated — to  tell  the  truth  I feared  he  would  be  down 
upon  the  whole  place,  after  the  fanciful  sketches  he  had 
seen  from  his  father. 

Joe,  though  he  was  not  “down  upon  the  whole  place,”  was 
less  sanguine  than  his  father  imagined,  for  he  realized  that  El- 
lingwood  could  not  stay  indefinitely,  and  that  Augustus  could 
not  possibly  manage  by  himself.  He  conferred,  on  his  return  to 
Beverly,  with  Sam;  and  the  brothers  agreed  to  employ  a full- 
time helper,  a man  who  could  take  the  responsibility  of  working 
some  of  the  fields  to  produce  garden  vegetables.  The  farm’s  out- 
standing debts  could  be  paid  from  the  profits  of  such  produce, 
which  might  be  relied  on  even  if  the  peach  crop  should  fail.  Ex- 
penses for  land  and  supplies  had  already  exceeded  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  Joe  felt  that  he  could  not  afford  much  additional 
outlay.  His  own  income  was  no  longer  assured,  for  northern  man- 
ufacturers were  beginning  to  bargain  directly  with  southern  cot- 
ton growers,  and  the  brokers,  increasingly,  were  dispensed  with. 
Sam’s  position  was  still  less  favorable,  for  his  doctor’s  bills  were 
almost  impossible  to  collect,  “the  excuse  with  everybody,  *hard 
times 

The  suggested  arrangement  seemed  at  first  to  present  no  dif- 
ficulties, for  Sam  thought  he  knew  just  the  man  for  the  job  of 
managing  the  land:  a widower  named  Hinchcliffe,  who  had  had 
a rural  upbringing  and  was  looking  for  farm  work.  Somewhat 
hesitantly,  Augustus  agreed  to  the  plan: 

if  he  does  not  care  much  for  refined  society,  and  is  not  very 
particular  in  regard  to  the  cuisine,  he  may  be  willing  to 

99.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Deborah  Torrey,  Littleton,  N.  C. 
to  Beverly,  February  20,  1876. 

100.  Letter  from  Deborah  Torrey  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Beverly  to  Little- 
ton, N.  C.,  February  3,  1876. 
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reconcile  himself  to  the  other  undesirable  conditions  . . . 
when  E leaves  I do  not  see  how  I can  get  on  without  some- 
body better  worth  his  “grub”  than  any  I can  find  here  . . . 
he  can  have  for  most  of  the  time  but  one  hand  to  help  him, 
no  horse  or  mule  or  steer  to  assist,  not  even  a hand-cart  or 
wheelbarrow  . . . E has  worked  for  love  purely — what  I 
could  have  done  without  him  the  Lord  only  knows,  and  what 
I am  going  to  do  without  him  is  equally  inscrutable  to  my 
poor  prescience  ...  I want  such  a man  as  you  describe 
very  much,  and  if  I could  have  him  here  to  conduct  opera- 
tions on  the  limited  scale  that  I contemplate  . . . the  basis 
would  be  laid  for  a self-supporting  little  farm  in  the  future. 

My  peach  trees  are  now  in  full  bloom  and  handsomer  or 
more  healthy  looking  trees  are  no  where  to  be  seen — if  a 
kind  Providence  will  save  to  me  their  fruit,  I cannot  but 
believe  the  future  of  this  farm  is  secure  . . . everyone  here, 
wise  and  foolish  both,  predict  a great  Peach  Crop,  but  there 
are  so  many  ifs  and  ands  between  promise  and  fulfillment 
that  I am  getting  to  be  very  chary  of  hopefull  representation. 

If  there  should  be  peaches,  there  are  also  thieves  of  un- 
daunted courage,  of  all  the  orders  of  creation,  black  and 
white  and  brown,  of  two  legs  and  of  many  legs  and  . . . 
there  will  be  a necessity  of  shot-guns  and  warnings  and 
“postings”  and  brimstone  and  ashes  and  smoke-smudges  . . . 
what  a world  we  live  in!  of  all  kinds  of  corruption,  moral, 
political,  etc.^^^ 

Despite  this  protective  cynicism,  Augustus  could  hardly  have 
been  prepared  for  the  late  March  frost  which  killed  most  of 
the  cherished  peaches,  and  ruined  his  hopes  for  a remunerative 
crop.  And  the  blow  which  immediately  followed  was  almost 
equally  devastating:  HinchclifiPe,  who  had  arrived  on  the  day  of 
the  frost,  left  on  the  following  morning.  Augustus  charitably 
excused  the  precipitous  departure: 

he  came  . . . without  food  or  sleep  for  twenty-four  hours 
or  more,  to  be  followed  by  a long  walk  from  the  station  here, 
over  an  uninteresting  and  dreary  looking  country  on  a wet 
day,  to  feel  grievously  disappointed  by  the  sorry  aspects  of 
things,  and  had  been  here  but  a short  time  before  he  de- 
clared he  never  could  content  himself  to  stay  here  ...  he 
has  been  so  accustomed  to  the  conveniences  and  comforts 
and  smooth  roads  of  Yankeeland  that  the  change  appals  him 
...  we  have  been  careful  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  dissatis- 

loi.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Samuel  W.  Torrey,  Littleton,  N.  C. 
to  Beverly,  March  ?,  1876. 
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faction  and  have  endeavoured  to  treat  him  as  kindly  as  we 
knew  how.  Many  thanks  to  you  all  the  same,  dear  Sam,  for 
your  efforts  to  provide  us  with  help  . . . don’t  blame  but 
pity  him.102 

Sam,  however,  blamed  not  only  Hinchcliffe  but  himself  for  his 
father’s  disappointment,  and  raged  back  the  following  week: 

Baby  Hinchcliffe  came  to  see  me  yesterday,  but  I am  glad  to 
say  I was  out,  and  I hope  I always  shall  be  when  he  comes 
to  call.  I do  not  want  to  set  eyes  on  him — the  great  over- 
grown calf!  ...  I told  him  just  how  you  are  living,  that 
there  w’ld  be  many  inconveniences  and  hardships  . . . and 
I consider  it  highly  dishonorable  for  him  to  do  as  he  did 
. . . there  were  three  bundles,  in  the  box  we  sent,  that  be- 
long to  Hinchcliffe:  he  said  they  contained  clothing — his 
diapers  and  long  frocks,  I suppose,  and  possibly  his  pap 
bottle,  which  he  unfortunately  supposed  he  c’ld  do  without 
on  his  journey  down.^^^ 

Augustus  wasted  no  time  in  brooding  over  Hinchchffe’s  de- 
fault, for  spring  was  coming  and  there  was  much  to  be  done. 
So  quietly  and  persistently  he  went  on  with  his  work,  seeding 
vegetables  and  planting  his  treasured  grapevine  cuttings  “in 
some  rough  boxes  I made  out  of  odds  and  ends  lying  about 
here.”^^^  Though  his  letters  became  brief  and  almost  incoherent, 
his  handwriting  suddenly  the  shaky,  spidery  penmanship  of  a 
very  old  man,  he  clung  doggedly  to  his  hopeful  behef  that  “this 
is  a valuable  property  and  a good  and  safe  investment;  if  the 
peaches  fail  this  year,  the  trees  still  remain  and  will  be  growing 
stronger  and  more  resistant  for  another  spring  and  its  inclemen- 
cies.”io5 

There  were  still  the  trees,  the  buildings,  and  the  land;  and 
by  April,  Augustus  was  able  to  report  that  the  plants  in  the 
greenhouse  were  progressing  nicely,  and  so  were  the  vegetables 
in  the  kitchen-garden.  But  their  very  growth  created  new  prob- 
lems: Elhngwood  lamented  that 

102.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Samuel  W.  Torrey,  Littleton,  N.  C. 
to  Beverly,  March  27,  1876. 

103.  Letter  from  Samuel  W.  Torrey  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Beverly  to 
Littleton,  N.  C.,  March  31,  1876. 

104.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Samuel  W.  Torrey,  Littleton,  N.  C. 
to  Beverly,  April  12,  1876. 

105.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Joseph  Torrey,  Littleton,  N.  C. 
to  Boston,  March  26,  1876. 
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the  worthless  dogs  of  our  neighbors  come  round  every  night 
and  root  up  what  has  been  planted  during  the  day.  Most  of 
the  people  keep  half  a dozen  or  so  of  these  curs  and  leave 
them  to  find  their  own  living  as  best  they  can.  I am  going 
to  feed  some  of  them  tonight  with  meat  seasoned  with 
strychnine  . . 

Insects  too  were  a constant  nuisance,  coupled  with  the  sudden 
heat  of  the  southern  summer.  Augustus  wryly  described 

a sweltering  heat  which  makes  vegetation  grow,  but  hu- 
mans groan.  If  I could  have  kept  my  hand  dry  I would  have 
written  my  weakly  letter  by  day-light,  and  so  have  dodged 
the  millers  and  moths  and  beetles  that  are  soliciting  my  at- 
tention and  cavorting  about  my  lamp,  my  person,  and  sur- 
roundings, unappalled  by  the  work  of  slaughter  which  goes 
on  far  in  advance  of  the  work  of  writing. — both  operations 
are  elusive,  and  alike  unsatisfactory  and  imperfect — some  of 
the  critters  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  well  worthy 
of  bi-section  with  a pin  and  entrance  into  a collection — but 
the  majority  are  not  high-toned,  or  interesting,  tho  they  seek 
the  light  as  fondly  as  their  betters  and  do  more  to  put  it 
out.^^^ 

Furthermore,  Ellingwood  informed  his  family  that  “as  our  roofing 
isn’t  exactly  first  class,  we  have  to  sit  in  carefully  arranged  spots 
with  the  raindrops  spattering  all  around  and  about  us,  which  is 
very  exhilarating  especially  to  father  who  you  know  enjoys  such 
things  hugely.”^®® 

At  the  end  of  April,  Ellingwood  departed  for  his  contracted 
employment  in  Virginia.  Sam,  who  felt  increasingly  responsible 
for  his  father’s  welfare,  soon  managed  to  send  a replacement  to 
the  farm — undoubtedly  with  considerable  trepidation.  Augustus 
missed  Ellingwood,  and  was  further  depressed  by  news  from  home 
that  the  glass  in  his  Beverly  grapery  had  been  smashed,  and 
many  of  the  vines  killed.  But  his  heart  was  still  in  the  Littleton 
land;  and  the  new  helper.  Hunter,  seemed  at  first  to  be  the 
answer  to  all  his  difficulties.  All  through  the  month  of  May  let- 
ters came  from  Littleton,  hopeful  and  pleased  and  full  of  tales  of 

106.  Letter  from  Ellingwood  Torrey  to  Deborah  Torrey,  Littleton,  N.  C. 
to  Beverly,  April  9,  1876. 

107.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Deborah  Torrey,  Littleton,  N.  C. 
to  Beverly,  June  18,  1876. 

108.  Letter  from  Ellingwood  Torrey  to  Deborah  Torrey,  Littleton,  N.  C. 
to  Beverly,  April  28,  1876. 
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the  improvements  wrought  by  the  magic  hand  of  Hunter.  Hunter 
was  clearing  land,  hoeing,  spading,  and  planting.  Hunter  was 
sowing  grass  seed  around  the  house,  and  was  giving  the  house 
itself  a thorough  spring  cleaning.  Somehow,  unaided  by  strych- 
nine, he  had  even  cajoled  the  neighboring  dog-fanciers  into  keep- 
ing their  pets  leashed.  Miraculously,  too,  some  of  the  peaches  had 
survived  the  March  frost;  there  would  not  be  enough  for  a fi- 
nancial profit,  but  Hunter  predicted  at  least  fifty  crates,  and  it 
seemed  an  optimistic  sign.  Hunter  was  undeterred  by  the  climate, 
and  even  with  the  thermometer  soaring  to  115°  he  “has  been 
tacking  on  the  asbestos  roofing,  till  he  has  become  almost  as  black 
as  the  material  he  is  handling,  and  his  tools  of  iron  burn  the 
fingers  that  touch  them,”  while  Augustus  himself  could  only 
“gasp  and  wilt,  and  pour  in  and  pore  out  water.’’^^^  Deborah, 
marveling  at  her  husband’s  perseverance,  answered  him  phren- 
ologically:  “I  always  felt  you  had  a large  bump  of  hope,  much 
larger  than  I have,  and  I will  only  say,  ‘Hope  on,  hope  ever.’ 

Then,  in  mid-June,  Hunter  suddenly  vanished,  “taking  with 
him  all  his  traps,  tool  chest  and  all,”^^^  as  well  as  his  employer’s 
newly  buoyant  hopes  and  expectations.  Hurt  and  amazed,  Augus- 
tus was  forced  to  conclude  that  the  worker  whom  he  had  praised 
so  highly  and  who  had  seemed  so  devoted  had  in  reality  only 
been  “using  his  position  here  ever  since  he  came  as  a convenience 
by  which  he  could  save  himself  expense  while  casting  about  for 
some  place  to  suit  him — there  being  no  written  agreement  by 
which  to  hold  him  to  anything. 

It  was  the  final  blow.  Despite  his  family’s  pleas,  despite  the 
“fiery”  southern  summer,  Augustus  had  stayed  in  Littleton,  for 
there  were  grape  vines  to  set  out,  some  trees  to  transplant,  and 
the  peach  crop,  skimpy  though  it  might  be,  to  harvest.  But  now 
he  was  helpless:  he  could  not  do  these  things  alone,  nor  could 
he  quite  accept  the  idea  of  abandoning  the  project  altogether: 

I do  not  see  when  I can  come  home,  tho’  I am  greatly  out  of 

109.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Deborah  Torrey,  Littleton,  N.  C. 
to  Beverly,  May  21,  1876. 

no.  Letter  from  Deborah  Torrey  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Beverly  to  Little- 
ton, N.  C.,  May  28,  1876. 

111.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Joseph  Torrey,  Littleton,  N.C.  to 
Boston,  June  15,  1876. 

1 1 2.  Ibid. 
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repair  ...  I am  able  to  do  little  or  nothing  in  doors  or  out, 
so  debilitating  is  this  incessant  heat  ...  I have  not  yet 
determined  what  is  best  to  do  at  present,  tho’  I am  in- 
clined to  think  that  I had  best  board  over  the  glass,  and  see 
if  I can  find  a trust-worthy  man  or  family  to  occupy  the 
premises,  and  look  after  what  little  crop  of  vegetables  there 
may  be  . . . that  I have  been  the  instrument  in  leading 
Joe  into  this  so  far  unproductive  enterprise  gives  poignancy 
to  the  distress  I feel  in  regard  to  this  sad  failure  . . . 
Hunter  leaving  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  has  sadly  dis- 
arranged everything,  and  I must  do  the  best  I can  under  the 
circumstances. 

With  this  mournful  reiteration  of  his  lifelong  theme — to  do 
the  best  he  could — ^Augustus  began  his  preparations  for  leaving 
the  farm.  It  speaks  well  for  his  faith  in  humankind  that  despite 
all  his  experiences  in  Littleton  he  should  still  have  expected  to 
find  “a  trust-worthy  man  or  family”  to  take  responsibility  for  the 
land.  Frost  and  heat,  dogs  and  insects,  and  the  inconstancy  of 
man  all  had  conspired  to  defeat  him.  His  dream  had  become  a 
nightmare;  and  at  the  end  of  June  he  returned  to  Beverly,  ex- 
hausted and  dyspeptic.  With  him  he  brought  a tiny  shrub:  a 
camellia,  which,  despite  the  chilly  northern  climate,  flourished  in 
Beverly,  and  still  blooms  as  the  one  tangible  reminder  of  the  un- 
fortunate Littleton  experiment. 

The  cumulative  efPect  of  his  successive  disappointments  had 
been  so  great  that  Augustus  never  regained  his  former  level  of 
health— always  precarious  at  best — and  was  unable  to  resume  his 
medical  practice.  He  left  his  patients  in  the  skilled  hands  of  his 
son  Samuel,  who,  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  shared  the  Torrey 
house.  And  he  spent  his  few  remaining  years  quietly,  reading  and 
talking  with  his  wife,  playing  with  his  grandchildren,  and  work- 
ing in  his  garden  and  grapery. 

He  thought  often  of  Littleton,  not  with  bitterness,  but  wistfully, 
and  with  the  ‘undefined  expectation”^^^  that  he  might  some  day 
return.  A letter  written  only  four  months  before  his  death  inquired 
eagerly  for  news  of  the  property:  “Is  there  anybody  upon  it,  or 
any  care  taken  of  it?  Any  fruit  this  year,  or  any  corn  or  cotton 

1 1 3.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Deborah  Torrey,  Littleton,  N.  C. 
to  Beverly,  June  18,  1876. 

1 14.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Capt.  W.  F.  White,  Beverly  to 
Littleton,  N.  C.,  June  16,  1880. 
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or  anything  else  planted,  or  are  the  fences  all  down,  the  glass 
building  smashed  up?”  He  longed  to  see  for  himself,  but  was  too 
weak  and  “too  wanting  in  courage  to  go  away  again  from  home.”^^^ 
So  he  confined  himself  to  contributing,  as  formerly,  to  the  exhibi- 
tions at  the  Horticultural  Society.  Ironically,  he  consistently  won 
prizes  for  his  fruit  at  every  exhibit  he  attended,  including  the 
last,  only  one  month  before  his  death.  On  this  occasion,  he  re- 
plied to  a sohcitous  friend  and  fellow  horticulturist  that  he  and 
Deborah  were  in  good  health,  but  “we  shall  not  stay  here  much 
longer.”^^® 

He  was  right.  In  1876  Deborah  had  written  to  Augustus  in 
Littleton,  informing  him  of  the  death  of  a close  friend,  and  add- 
ing, “they  call  it  heart  disease.”^^^  On  October  14,  1880,  Deborah 
herself  sufiEered  a stroke  that  was  both  sudden  and  fatal.  In  a letter 
to  his  wife,  who  was  visiting  her  own  mother  in  Chicago,  Sam  gave 
a touching  portrayal  of  the  scene: 

Mother  has  been  snatched  from  us  by  death,  in  the  night, 
without  any  time  for  farewell  word,  but,  God  be  thanked, 
apparently  without  sufFering.  She  woke  me  about  one  o’clock 
this  morning  to  tell  me  that  my  bell  had  rung  and  that 
Father  could  not  make  the  caUer  speak  through  the  tube 
. . I went  down  to  the  door  and  saw  the  man;  came 
up  ...  in  time  only  to  see  her  finish  breathing.  Father 
told  me  that  as  soon  as  I went  down  stairs  he  noticed  that 
Mother  was  breathing  very  badly  and  that  she  coughed  once 
...  he  asked  her  if  she  felt  sick,  but  she  could  not  answer; 
he  helped  her  on  the  bed,  imploring  her  to  speak  to  him, 
but  our  dear  Mother  was  nearly  home,  and  her  lips  were  sil- 
ent. 

. . . Father’s  cry  rings  in  my  ears “Darling,  darling,  I 

cannot  spare  you!”^^® 

And  on  November  i,  less  than  three  weeks  afterwards,  Augustus 
rejoined  her  in  death. 

1 1 5.  Ihid. 

1 16.  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  Transactions,  December,  1880. 

1 17.  Letter  from  Deborah  Torrey  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Beverly  to  Little- 
ton, N.  C.,  February  8,  1876. 

1 18.  Letter  from  Samuel  W.  Torrey  to  Elizabeth  Torrey,  Beverly  to 
Chicago,  111.,  October  14,  1880. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  FINNISH  IMMIGRANT 
IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 
LANESVILLE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

1870-1957 
By  David  F.  Hayes 

Situated  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  granite  mass  of  Cape 
Ann,  Massachusetts,  is  the  quiet  village  of  Lanesville.  Together 
with  Bay  View,  the  community  which  borders  it  on  the  southwest, 
it  has  formed  the  voting  district  of  Ward  Seven,  Gloucester,  since 
the  incorporation  of  the  city  in  1873.  Although  legally  a part  of 
Gloucester,  Lanesville  is  six  miles  by  road  from  the  famous  Har- 
bor which  is  the  city  proper.  This  distance  has  served  to  isolate 
Lanesville  from  the  development  of  the  city  and  to  give  it  a dis- 
tinct character.  It  is  one  of  the  communities,  along  with  River- 
dale,  Bay  View,  and  Annisquam,  which  has  developed  “down 
back  of  Gloucester”  without  the  close  attention  of  the  city.^  The 
natural  outlet  for  transportation  and  communication  has  been  the 
sea  and  the  town  of  Rockport,  which  is  east  of  Lanesville,  rather 
than  the  port  of  Gloucester. 

Lanesville  history  begins  with  the  settlement  of  John  Lane, 
who  came  from  Falmouth,  Maine,  to  obtain  three  six-acre  lots  at 
Flatstone  Cove  (now  Lane’s  Cove)  on  July  29,  1700.2  In  1702 
he  received  a grant  of  common  right  from  the  town,  and  two 
years  later  he  obtained  an  additional  ten  acres  of  land.^  He  and 
many  of  the  early  settlers  lie  buried  in  the  “Cove  Hill”  cemetery 
overlooking  the  cove  in  the  village  that  subsequently  adopted  his 
name.^  The  inscriptions  on  the  old  slate  headstones  in  this  ceme- 
tery record  the  dominant  influence  of  sea  life  and  coastal  fishing 
in  the  first  one  hundred  years  of  settlement. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Lanesville  consisted  of  a tiny  cluster 
of  cottages  and  shacks  in  a cove  with  limited  anchorage  and 

1.  Charles  B.  Hawes,  Gloucester  by  Land  and  Sea  (Boston,  1923),  p. 
121. 

2.  Allen  Chamberlain,  Pigeon  Cove,  Its  Early  Settlers  and  Their  Farms 
(Boston,  1940),  p.  25. 

3.  John  J.  Babson,  History  of  the  Town  of  Gloucester,  Cape  Ann 
(Gloucester,  i860),  p.  iii. 

4.  Barbara  Erkkila,  “Lots  of  History  in  Old  Cemetery  at  Lane’s  Cove” 
in  the  Gloucester  Daily  Times,  March  2,  1955. 
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protection  from  northeast  storms.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  out- 
posts for  fishing  on  Cape  Ann.^  In  the  late  1700’s  there  were 
about  twelve  sheds  in  the  Cove,  with  stoves  and  kettles  for  boil- 
ing ‘‘pogy  oil”  (menhaden)  for  use  as  an  industrial  lubricant.® 
Dried  and  salt  fish  provided  the  economic  staple  of  the  early  com- 
munity. Because  of  its  location  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cape, 
Lanesville  tended  to  be  ignored  in  the  concentration  of  Cape  Ann 
fisheries  in  Gloucester  Harbor  in  the  nineteenth  century.”^ 

Fishing  was  still  the  backbone  of  Lanesville’s  economy  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  In  1828  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
granted  permission  to  the  Lane’s  Cove  Pier  Company  to  construct 
piers  and  an  artificial  harbor  at  Lane’s  Cove.®  It  took  about  fifteen 
years  to  build  the  forty-foot-high  granite  breakwater  from  wharf 
stone  quarried  in  Annisquam.^  An  October  gale  in  1841,  which 
swept  away  the  new  Sandy  Bay  breakwater  and  destroyed  four- 
teen of  sixteen  vessels  owned  at  Pigeon  Cove,  gave  the  unfinished 
piers  a severe  test  and  pointed  to  the  need  for  a protected  harbor.^® 
The  harbor  was  intended  originally  as  an  aid  to  the  fishermen, 
but  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  had  become  a vital 
factor  in  the  expansion  of  the  new  granite  industry. 

While  seafood  is  the  Cape’s  principal  natural  resource,  it  was 
the  granite  industry  which  gave  Lanesville  and  the  nearby  loca- 
tions of  Bay  View,  Folly  Cove,  and  Pigeon  Cove  (Rockport)  a 
booming  period  of  activity  and  prosperity  that  lasted  from  the 
Civil  War  until  the  1920’s.  The  exportation  of  granite  from  the 
nearby  quarries  made  Lanesville  one  of  the  largest  suppliers  of 
street  paving  blocks  in  the  United  States  during  the  late  nine- 
teenth and  early  twentieth  centuries.  The  availability  of  cheap 
marine  transportation  and  the  fine  quality  of  Cape  Ann  granite 
helped  create  and  maintain  the  demand  for  granite  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings,  bridges,  breakwaters,  curb  stones,  monu- 
ments, and  paving  blocks  for  streets.  With  the  decline  of  the 

5.  Samuel  E.  Morison,  Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts  1783-1860 
(Boston,  1921),  p.  143;  J.  M.  Rose,  Northeast  from  Boston  (New  York, 
1941),  p.  47 

6.  George  Koski,  “Lane's  Cove  Breakwater  Stands  Despite  Storms,  and 
Many  Changes”  in  the  Summer  Sun  (Gloucester),  wk.  of  August  16,  1951. 

7.  Morison,  op.  cit.,  p.  302. 

8.  Koski,  op.  cit.;  records  in  possession  of  Barbara  Erkkila  of  Lanes- 
ville. 

9.  Ibid. 

I o.  Morison,  op.  cit.,  p.  3 1 1 . 
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granite  industry,  Lanesville  lost  the  attraction  which  had  made  it 
a thriving  and  growing  community.  Pockmarked  with  old  granite 
pits  and  quarry  rubble,  unseen  by  the  tourist  who  neglects  to  look 
further  than  the  main  streets,  Lanesville  gives  httle  hint  of  its 
history  of  strenuous  participation  in  the  Cape  Ann  granite  indus- 
try. Because  it  has  failed  to  attract  the  commercial  interests 
which  have  developed  and  publicized  other  sections  of  Cape  Ann, 
it  remains  a quiet  village  with  a dead  industry. 

The  descendants  of  the  early  Yankee  families  comprise  one 
element  in  the  present  personality  of  this  isolated  village.  Langs- 
ford  Duley,  a direct  descendant  of  Michael  Duley,  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Lane’s  Cove  Pier  Company,  is  a resident  of  Lanesville. 
Other  original  members  of  the  Pier  Company,  including  William 
Langsford,  John  Haraden,  Winthrop  Sargent,  and  Joshua  Tucker, 
are  familiar  names  in  Lanesville  history. 

A second  element  was  added  to  the  Lanesville  population  in 
the  late  nineteenth  century.  Skilled  stone  hammerers  from  Eng- 
land, Sweden,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  arrived  in  the  Civil  War 
decadep^  Italian  granite  cutters  and  laborers  were  found  in  the 
stone  industry  of  Cape  Ann  in  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  Lanesville  today  these  groups  are  scattered  and 
submerged  if  not,  indeed,  absent  among  the  permanent  residents. 
The  descendants  of  these  European  immigrant  groups  form  a part 
of  the  vacation  population  which  arrives  each  summer  to  enjoy 
the  seacoast,  climate,  and  serenity  of  this  isolated  village. 

When  a resident  of  the  Harbor,  the  center  of  business  and  gov- 
ernment of  Gloucester,  thinks  of  Lanesville,  he  will  usually  de- 
scribe it  as  the  “Finn  village  down  back  of  Gloucester.”  It  is  this 
third  element  in  Lanesville’s  population  that  gives  the  community 
a different  and  distinct  flavor.  The  expansion  of  the  granite  in- 
dustry in  the  late  nineteenth  century  created  a demand  for  cheap 
labor.  In  Lanesville  this  need  was  answered  by  the  arrival  of 
Finnish  immigrants. 

The  years  1890  to  1912  marked  the  main  period  of  Finnish 
immigration  in  the  United  States.  During  these  years  Lanesville 
became  the  site  of  a Finnish  colony  whose  clannish  habits  and 
foreign  language  separated  it  from  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity. The  Harbor,  occupied  by  large  groups  of  Italians  and 


II.  Koski,  op.  cit. 
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Portuguese  working  in  its  fishing  industry,  gave  little  attention 
to  this  smaller  immigrant  group  "down  back  of  Gloucester.”  The 
Finns,  oblivious  of  the  neglect  of  the  city  but  conscious  of  latent 
resentment  and  hostility,  formed  their  own  institutions  and  place 
in  the  community.  They  were  the  active  force  of  workers  that  pro- 
duced a “thriving  and  progressive  place  [Lanesville]  ...  in- 
creasing in  population  and  importance”  which  is  described  in  a 
travel  publication  of  1896.^2  xhe  Finns  found  little  help  among 
the  native  residents  in  adjusting  to  their  new  homes.  With  per- 
severance and  hard  work  the  Finns  combined  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  new  American  environment  and  to  win  the  respect  of 
the  Gloucester  community. 

Most  of  the  Finnish  contact  with  the  North  American  con- 
tinent before  1880  had  been  on  the  west  coast.  The  settlement  of 
Finns  and  Swedes  in  Delaware  in  1638  failed  to  attract  any  gen- 
eral migration  from  Finland  in  the  colonial  era.^^  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  Finns  had  combined  with  Russian  interests  in  the 
Alaskan  fur  trade.  Some  Finns  had  been  attracted  to  California 
by  the  gold  rush  of  1849.  These  men  were  sailors  and  adven- 
turers rather  than  immigrants  looking  for  a new  home. 

In  1861  over  one  hundred  Finns  entered  the  United  States 
Navy  to  serve  in  the  Civil  War.^^  Following  the  war  they  settled 
in  the  northern  ports  of  Gloucester,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phil- 
adelphia. In  looking  for  work  those  in  Gloucester  and  Boston  were 
attracted  to  the  growing  granite  industry  of  Cape  Ann.  These 
small  and  unorganized  groups  of  Finns — sailors  forsaking  the  sea 
and  adventurers  looking  for  work — ^were  the  pioneers  of  the  col- 
ony of  Finns  that  was  to  grow  in  Lanesville. 

In  1864  the  Quincy  Mining  Company  of  Hancock,  Michigan, 
persuaded  about  one  hundred  Finns  to  emigrate  from  their  min- 
ing jobs  in  northern  Norway  to  work  in  the  copper  country  of 
upper  Michigan.i^  Although  this  group  was  attracted  by  high 

12.  Proctor  Brothers  (publishers).  Pleasure  Drives  Around  Cape  Ann 
(Gloucester,  1896),  p.  52. 

13.  For  the  story  of  the  Delaware  Finns,  see  John  H.  Wuorinen,  The 
Finns  on  the  Delaware  (New  York,  1938)  and  Evert  A.  Louki,  The  Dela- 
ware Finns  (New  York,  1925). 

14.  Ibid,;  Eugene  Van  Cleef,  ‘The  Old  World  in  the  New,”  Scientific 
Monthly  (May  1923),  498-99. 

15.  Agnes  Rothery,  Finland,  the  New  Nation  (New  York,  1936),  p. 
159. 
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wages  and  not  by  the  desire  for  a new  home,  they  remained  in  and 
near  Hancock.  Reports  sent  back  to  Finland  of  the  need  for  labor 
augmented  this  group  from  1870  to  1873,  thus  forming  the  basis 
of  a Finnish  colony  which  today  has  the  only  Finnish-American 
college  and  the  most  important  Finnish-American  library  in  the 
United  States.^^ 

A climate  similar  to  that  of  Finland,  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
land,  and  the  companionship  of  those  who  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage attracted  the  great  majority  of  subsequent  Finnish  immi- 
grants to  the  Midwest  and  the  Far  West.  The  existence  of  the 
Hancock  colony  drew  Finns  to  the  mining  districts  of  northern 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  while  others  pushed  fur- 
ther west  to  the  lumber  industry  in  Washington  and  the  salmon 
fisheries  in  Astoria,  Oregon.  Finns  in  Michigan  established  the 
first  Finnish-American  church  at  Calumet,  Michigan,  in  1873.^”^ 
By  1886,  Finns  working  at  the  iron  ore  receiving  docks  of  Ash- 
tabula, Ohio,  had  established  a temperance  movement  with  a 
building  donated  by  Mark  Hanna. 

In  Massachusetts  the  Finnish  colonies  developed  at  a slower 
rate,  for  the  original  contacts  with  this  part  of  the  country  were 
not  aimed  at  colonization.  Settlement  tended  to  concentrate  near 
industries  needing  cheap  labor.  Textiles,  chair  factories,  and  other 
light  industry  drew  Finns  to  Fitchburg,  Worcester,  Maynard,  and 
Gardner.  Although  they  were  peculiar  in  their  speech,  their 
clothes,  and  their  clannish  habits,  the  Finns  soon  gained  the  rep- 
utation of  being  rehable  workers. 

The  few  Finns  that  found  their  way  to  the  quarries  of  Lanes- 
ville  in  the  early  1870’s  attracted  little  attention.  Scattered  bits 
of  evidence  give  proof  that  Finns  were  in  the  Lanesville  area,  but 
little  is  known  of  them.  In  the  financial  records  of  the  Bay  State 
Granite  Company  of  April,  1875,  there  appear  the  names  of  An- 
drew Oja  and  Matthew  Vaihaja,  who  were  probably  Finns  of  this 
early  unorganized  group. A Finnish  source  tells  of  two  groups 

16.  Suomi  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  established  in  1896; 
Theological  Seminary  moved  to  Maywood,  Illinois  in  1958. 

17.  George  E.  Ray,  “The  Finns  in  the  United  States;"  (unpublished  A. 
B.  thesis,  Harvard  College,  1932),  p.  43. 

18.  W.  F.  McClure,  “Finns  as  American  Citizens,"  Chautauquan, 
XLIX  (1908),  246-247. 

19.  Bay  State  Granite  Company,  financial  records,  April,  1875. 
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of  unfortunate  Finns  in  1876.“^  Seven  Finns  were  accused  of 
taking  a stolen  boat  from  Boston  to  Gloucester,  but  they  were  re- 
leased when  a young  Finnish  girl,  acting  as  interpreter,  solved 
the  misunderstanding.  In  the  same  year,  seven  Finns  walked  from 
Boston  to  Cape  Ann  in  search  of  work.  The  fall  of  a hoisting  der- 
rick in  a quarry  operation  broke  the  leg  of  one  of  these  men.  One 
Lanesville  resident  reports  that  he  knew  of  a Finn  named  Seppala 
who  was  in  Lanesville  in  187 5.^1 

In  the  i88o’s  more  Finns  arrived  in  Lanesville  and  Rockport, 
hut  they  were  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  the  institutions 
characteristic  of  the  early  Finnish  immigrant  community.22  Helen 
C.  Babson  relates  the  story  of  two  Finnish  fishermen  who  deserted 
the  schooners  in  Gloucester  Harbor  for  quarry  work  in  1885.^^ 
They  wrote  home  of  the  economic  opportunities,  encouraging 
others  to  come.  Louis  Adamic  tells  of  how  some  Yankees  found 
Finns  searching  the  seaweed  on  Cape  Ann  for  food  about  iqoo.^^ 
Local  residents  found  work  in  the  quarries  for  these  destitute  im- 
migrants. Among  the  more  accurate  stories  are  two  prize  essays 
written  by  native-born  students  of  Finnish  descent  attending  Rock- 
port  High  School  in  1937.  They  date  the  arrival  of  the  Finns  as 
1880  and  1884  respectively. 25  In  addition,  one  Lanesville  wo- 
man reports  that  her  father  came  to  Lanesville  in  1885.2® 

The  Finns  had  little  effect  on  Lanesville  from  the  years  1870 
to  1890.  Many  of  the  early  Finns  were  interested  only  in  earning 
a reserve  supply  of  cash  to  take  back  with  them  to  Finland.  They 
spent  their  time  making  a living  in  the  quarries  of  the  Lanesville 
Granite  Company  and  the  Cape  Ann  Granite  Company.  Most  of 
the  Finns  were  quarrymen,  whose  laborious  job  was  to  get  the 

20.  Akseli  Jarnefelt-Rauanheimo,  Suomalaiset  Amerikassa  (JPinns  in 
America^ j CHelenski,  1899),  translation  by  Charles  Savinen. 

21.  Interview  with  Yrjo  Mattson,  Lanesville,  December,  1957. 

22.  It  is  from  this  decade  that  most  writers  have  dated  the  first  arrival 
of  the  Finns.  Although  the  timing  of  these  writers  is  wrong,  their  explana- 
tions add  a combination  of  myth  and  fact  to  the  legends  of  the  coming  of 
the  Finns  which  are  known  to  many  of  the  old  Finnish  residents  of  Lanes- 
ville. 

23.  Helen  C.  Babson,  “The  Finns  in  Lanesville,  Massachusetts”  in 
Studies  in  Sociology,  monograph  no.  13:  IV  (October  1919). 

24.  Louis  Adamic,  From  Many  Lands,  (New  York,  1939),  pp.  86-87. 

25.  Anna  E.  Elso,  “The  Coming  of  the  Finnish  People”  and  Martta  E. 
Somppi,  “Coming  of  the  Finnish  People  to  Rockport,”  Sandy  Bay  Historical 
Society. 

26.  Elsie  H.  Dunn,  10  Langsford  Street,  Lanesville. 
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granite  out  of  the  quarry  to  the  sheds  of  the  paving  cutters  and 
the  skilled  granite  cutters.  Some  of  the  Finns  learned  to  cut  paving 
blocks,  which  were  shipped  by  such  firms  as  the  Barker  Brothers 
and  Edmunds  and  Lane  to  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York 
for  street  construction.  These  early  Finns  were  too  few  in  number 
to  attract  more  than  curiosity  from  the  natives  of  Cape  Ann  or  to 
estabhsh  a Lutheran  church,  which  would  have  been  the  first 
step  in  an  organized  Finnish  community.  The  sailors  and  adven- 
turers of  this  early  period  were  the  antecedents  of  the  large  influx 
of  Finns  into  Lanesville  from  1890  to  1912. 

Emigration  from  Finland  was  almost  exclusively  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  the  period  after  1890.  In  1905,  for  exam- 
ple, the  United  States  received  17,012  Finn  immigrants,  while 
only  thirty-seven  emigrated  to  other  countries. Economic  oppor- 
tunity and  the  dream  of  America,  common  to  many  an  immigrant 
heart,  attracted  the  Finns  to  the  pioneer  Finn  settlements  of 
America,  of  which  Lanesville  is  a small  but  representative  ex- 
ample. When  it  became  understood  in  Finland  that  America  had 
opportunities  that  were  not  possible  in  the  fatherland,  migration 
began  in  earnest.  Letters  and  personal  contacts  were  the  main 
magnetic  forces;  there  is  little  evidence  of  organized  recruitment 
by  American  manufacturers  or  steamship  agents. Charles  Sav- 
inen  of  Lanesville,  a Finn  who  arrived  in  America  in  1903,  re- 
lates one  example  of  the  ideas  that  pulled  the  Finn  to  the  New 
World.  Although  he  studied  geography  for  only  one  hour  each 
week  in  his  secondary  school  education,  he  remembers  the  ex- 
citement and  inspiration  his  teacher  instilled  in  him  for  Ameri- 
ca.2®  Loving  his  native  land,  he  found  America  a new  and  beck- 
oning alternative. 

Political  and  economic  pressure  in  Finland  helped  many  Finns 
choose  America.  Finnish  desire  for  independence  from  Russia 
suffered  a major  setback  in  1899.  In  the  February  Manifesto  of 
that  year.  Czar  Nicholas  II  made  Russian  edicts  law  in  Finland, 
irrespective  of  the  approval  of  Finnish  legislative  bodies. Nicho- 

27.  Hannibal  G.  Duncan,  Immigration  and  Assimilation  (Boston, 
1933),  PP-  347-48. 

28.  Babson,  Monograph. 

29.  Interview  with  Charles  Savinen,  Lanesville,  January,  1958. 

30.  McClure,  op.  cit.,  pp.  250-254. 
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las’  policy  of  Russification  included  the  suppression  of  the  press 
and  public  meetings,  the  use  of  Russian  language  in  the  schools, 
the  abolishment  of  Finnish  postage,  and  compulsory  military  ser- 
vice under  Russian  officers.  A law  of  July  12,  1901,  integrated 
the  Finnish  army  with  the  military  forces  of  Russia.^^  The  en- 
forcement of  these  new  restrictions,  combined  with  the  prospect 
of  serving  in  a Russian  army,  in  a foreign  country,  was  a definite 
incentive  to  leave  Finland.^^  The  Manifesto  also  helped  to  dis- 
courage Finns  who  had  migrated  from  returning  to  Finland,  as 
many  had  planned  to  do. 

Making  a living  had  never  been  easy  for  the  tenant  farmers 
on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Finland  in  the  regions  of  Oulu  and 
Vaasa.  The  constant  fight  against  a hard  climate  produced  a hard- 
working, thrifty,  persevering,  and  peaceful  people,  with  an  acute 
sense  of  independence  and  a love  of  the  outdoors.  But  the  small 
farms  provided  only  a bare  subsistence  living.  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  a large  tenant  farmer  family  had  to  look  elsewhere 
for  opportunity.  A killing  frost  during  the  short  growing  season 
threatened  the  farmer  with  starvation.  In  addition,  it  was  not 
easy  to  supplement  income  by  working  during  the  winter  months 
in  the  timber  industry,  as  did  the  Finns  in  other  provinces.  The 
region  south  of  Oulu  and  especially  in  Vaasa  was  low  farming 
land  with  little  forestation.^® 

The  majority  of  Finns  that  arrived  in  Lanesville  came  from 
this  rural  farm  area.  The  rocky  soil  of  Cape  Ann  thwarted  their 
aspirations  for  a small  farm,  and  so  they  were  forced  to  take 
what  work  was  available.  Many  of  these  who  pushed  on  to  the 
Midwest  eventually  acquired  farm  land.  The  desire  for  land, 
basic  to  the  Finnish  immigrant,  was  clearly  shown  in  the  rural 
Finnish  communities  of  Wisconsin. 

Because  of  the  need  for  workers  in  the  quarries,  those  who  had 
experience  working  with  stone  in  Finland  tended  to  find  work  in 

31.  John  I.  Kolehmainen,  “Why  we  came  to  America:  the  Finns,” 
Common  Ground,  V (September  1944),  p.  79. 

32.  Finns  had  served  in  the  Russian  navy,  and  compulsory  military 
service  in  the  reserves  had  been  introduced  in  1878. 

33.  Interview  with  Alpo  Miettinen  of  Kemi,  Finland,  Cambridge,  Feb- 
ruary, 1958. 

34.  For  an  account  of  this  movement,  see  John  I.  Kolehmainen  and 
George  W.  Hill,  Haven  in  the  Woods  (Madison,  Wisconsin,  1951). 
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the  granite  region  of  New  England.  Added  to  these  men  were  un- 
skilled laborers  and  adventurers  seeking  any  type  of  work.  An 
isolated  village  on  the  New  England  coast,  Lanesville  was  a 
center  of  granite  activity  with  a need  for  labor.  Contact  with  Finns 
who  had  come  earlier  and  the  expansion  of  the  granite  industry 
were  strong  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  a permanent  Finn- 
ish settlement  in  Lanesville.  Isolated  by  geography  and  by  their 
clannish  habits,  the  Finns  developed  constructive  institutions  and 
activities  of  which  the  main  Gloucester  community  was  ignorant. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  accurate  figures  on  the  number  of 
Finns  that  arrived  in  Lanesville  from  1890  to  1912.  The  settle- 
ment was  probably  largest  in  the  period  of  1895  to  1905.  The 
Gloucester  census  of  1900  records  653  Finns  “down  back  of 
Gloucester. In  1910,  the  census  listed  547  Finns. These 
figures  are  probably  too  small. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  questionable  census  figures. 
Lanesville’s  Finn  population  varied  constantly  with  the  arrival  of 
new  men  and  the  departure  of  others.  Temporary  work  stoppages 
in  the  quarries  forced  unattached  workers  to  move  on.  The  prac- 
tice of  “boarders”  probably  confused  the  census  takers.  New  ar- 
rivals were  crowded  into  the  Finn  houses  until  adequate  housing 
was  available.  Most  of  the  Finn  families  had  an  upstairs  sleep- 
ing room  available  for  unmarried  Finns  who  worked  in  the 
quarries.  It  was  a common  practice  for  two  Finn  families  to  share 
a single  room.  It  was  thus  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of 
Finns  in  any  given  house  by  its  size.  If  the  Finn  who  met  the 
census  taker  did  not  give  correct  information,  there  was  little 
chance  to  check  it.  A third  reason  was  the  language  barrier, 
which  gave  the  Finns  a normal  distrust  of  strangers.  Uncertain 
and  embarrassed  by  the  new  language,  the  Finns  regarded  out- 
siders with  blank  faces.^^  The  fife  of  the  quarry  workers,  especial- 
ly the  Finns,  was  another  world,  unknown  to  the  native  inhabi- 
tants of  Cape  Ann.3®  Helen  Babson  reports  that  1400  Finns  took 

35.  Helen  C.  Babson,  “History  of  the  Fishing  Industry  in  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts”  (unpublished  M.  A.  thesis,  Vassar  College,  c.  1918), 
Table  Y. 

36.  Ibid. 

37.  Interview  with  Alice  Sherburne,  a ninety-four-year-old  retired  school 
teacher  in  Lanesville,  December,  1957. 

38.  Sandy  Bay  Historical  Society  Scrapbook,  92. 
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up  residence  in  Lanesville  from  1892  to  1900.^^  The  most  re- 
liable estimates  range  from  1200  to  2000,  while  there  are  some 
Finns  who  maintain  there  were  over  4000  Finns  in  and  near 
Lanesville  at  this  time. 

By  1912  the  large  influx  of  Finns  to  Lanesville  had  ended.  A 
decline  in  the  demand  for  paving  blocks  and  the  new  mills  of 
Worcester  and  Pittsfield  made  other  locations  more  attractive.^® 
By  this  time,  however,  a Finn  village  (Finnish:  kirkonkyld^  had 
been  established,  with  its  center  at  the  Finn  church  on  Norseman 
Avenue.  The  inevitable  sauna — the  Finnish  steam  bath — ap- 
peared in  convenient  locations  near  the  Finn  houses.  New  houses 
were  built  by  the  industrious  Finns.  The  new  element  in  the 
personality  of  Lanesville — the  Finns — was  not  to  be  a passing 
phenomenon.  It  was  to  assume  a dominant  role  in  the  character 
of  the  village  community. 

Institutions  of  the  Finns  in  Lanesville 

The  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland  exerted  a strong  influence  on 
the  education  and  development  of  the  Finnish  people.  The  im- 
migrants brought  with  them  to  America  a deep  religious  spirit. 
Wherever  the  Finns  settled,  the  first  institution  they  established 
was  a church.  Immigrants  from  Vaasa  represented  the  pietistic 
element  of  the  Church  of  Finland. Known  as  the  Evangehcal 
Lutherans,  this  group  has  dominated  the  religious  elements  among 
the  Finns  of  Lanesville. 

Seaman  missionaries  were  the  first  clergy  to  visit  the  Finns  in 
Lanesville.  These  men  were  itinerant  preachers  who  visited  Finn- 
ish communities  with  no  regular  minister.  They  had  come  with 
the  early  immigrants  to  spread  the  Faith  in  the  New  World. 
About  1894  a seaman  pastor  from  New  York  named  Durchman 
spoke  in  Lanesville.^®  Three  years  later  a missionary  named  Albin 
Hukkanen  was  there.^^  In  1902  Aappo  Salminen,  a minister  from 
Worcester,  arrived  to  help  with  confirmation  classes. 
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Another  important  feature  of  the  early  group  was  the  Laes- 
tadians,  originating  with  the  nineteenth-century  reform  movement 
started  in  northern  Finland  by  Lars  Levi  Laestadius,  a Finn  min- 
ister in  the  service  of  the  Church  of  Sweden.^®  Preachers  of  his 
sect  from  the  Midwest,  including  Putaansuu  and  Matoniemi, 
visited  Lanesville  in  the  1 890’s. In  1893  John  Pollari  came 
from  Veteli,  Finland,  to  work  with  the  Lanesville  Laestadians 
who  belonged  to  the  Firstborn  wing  (Finnish:  esikoiset)  of  the 
Laestadian  movement.^®  Laestadians  were  active  in  Lanesville  un- 
til about  1910.  They  represented  the  fundamentalist  wing  of 
the  Finn  church  in  the  old  country.  Their  meetings  are  remem- 
bered by  the  Lanesville  Finns  as  emotional  revivals  akin  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Southern  Baptists.  Resisting  adaptation  to  the 
new  environment,  this  element  slowly  disintegrated.  In  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  the  Laestadians  survived  as  the  Apostolic 
Lutherans,^^  but  in  Lanesville,  the  descendants  of  the  Laestadians 
were  gradually  absorbed  into  the  Evangelical  Lutherans  of  the 
Suomi  Synod. 

In  the  i88o’s  no  real  Finnish  church  existed  in  the  Cape  Ann 
region. In  1889,  the  Lanesville  Evangelical  Lutherans  had 
meetings  in  the  Congregational  church  to  organize  a Finn 
church. On  March  10,  1891,  this  group  of  at  least  ninety  Finns 
started  the  construction  of  a church  building  on  Norseman  Ave- 
nue. After  additional  organizational  meetings  at  St.  Mary’s  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Rockport,  the  church  was  officially  established  on 
April  5,  1893.  It  later  became  attached  to  the  Suomi  Synod, 
which  had  been  organized  in  1890  at  Calumet,  Michigan.  There 
were  over  200  members,  including  some  Finns  from  Rockport. 
Justice  of  the  Peace  Otis  E.  Smith  helped  the  Finns  in  the  legal 
procedure  involved  in  organization. 

In  1893  John  Henrik  Kampi  became  the  first  minister  of  the 
Finns  in  Lanesville. had  been  sent  from  the  Midwest  by 
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Eloheimo  of  the  Fenno-American  movement  to  preach  to  the  Cape 
Ann  Finns.  The  church  had  a membership  of  484  and  a church 
school  in  1894.®^  Kampi’s  departure  for  Calumet,  Michigan,  in 
1896  caused  a factional  dispute  among  the  Finns  on  the  pro- 
cedure of  hiring  a new  minister.  In  1897,  a preacher  named  Pekka 
Airaksinen  was  appointed.®^  By  1902  the  Lanesville  congrega- 
tion was  active  enough  to  sponsor  a district  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Synod. 

Rev.  Gabriel  Lipsanen  became  the  minister  of  the  Finn  church 
in  1903.  In  the  ten  years  he  served  in  Lanesville,  Lipsanen  in- 
stituted regular  services  and  improved  the  organization  by  his 
inspirational  leadership.  During  his  ministry,  the  Lanesville 
church  decided  to  split  with  the  Rockport  Finns.®®  The  reasons 
for  this  split  in  1905  are  not  clear,  hut  it  was  probably  the  result 
of  a very  minor  difference  of  opinion.  Lipsanen  left  in  1913  for 
Fairport,  Ohio,  where  he  later  directed  the  publication  of  the 
newspaper  Amerikan  Sanomat  (^Tidings  of  America). 

Leadership  has  been  the  most  important  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Lanesville  church.  Finns  cite  Lipsanen,  Samuel  H. 
Ronka  (1913-34),  and  Wilbert  Tormala  (from  1951)  as  the 
outstanding  leaders  of  the  church.  In  recent  years  the  Reverend 
Tormala  has  gained  a wide  respect  for  his  work  with  the  church, 
and  the  Finns  in  Lanesville  are  reluctant  to  see  him  accept  another 
call  in  the  Synod. 

In  1940  the  congregation  bought  a new  church  building.  It 
had  been  a Universalist  church  until  the  Communist  element  of 
the  Finns  obtained  it  in  1936.  The  Russo-Finnish  War  of  1939- 
40  drastically  reduced  the  number  of  Communist  sympathizers 
in  Lanesville,  and  the  building  was  sold  to  the  “church”  Finns. 
This  church,  which  was  dedicated  in  1941,  is  the  present  location 
of  St.  Paul’s  Lutheran  Church  of  Lanesville-Gloucester. 

In  1946  the  church  decided  to  discontinue  the  Finnish  lan- 
guage in  the  confirmation  school.  Ellen  Bistema  undertook  the 
reorganization  of  the  Sunday  School.  Regular  services  in  Finnish 
and  English  are  offered  now,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  this  will  con- 
tinue in  the  near  future.  An  average  attendance  of  forty  at  the 
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Finnish  service  and  a consideration  of  the  age  of  these  Finns  sug- 
gests that  in  fifteen  years  all  church  services  will  be  in  English. 
Thus,  as  the  church  celebrates  its  sixty-sixth  anniversary,  there 
are  definite  signs  of  the  effects  of  three  generations  of  life  in  the 
American  environment. 

The  church  is  the  most  important  and  the  most  permanent  in- 
stitution for  the  Finns  in  Lanesville.  With  an  active  membership 
of  about  1 55,  it  operates  a budget  close  to  $i  2,000.  Coffee  socials, 
church  fairs,  choir,  guild  work,  and  the  church  school  provide  a 
wide  program  of  activity  for  the  Finns.  While  some  have  joined 
the  Congregational  church,  the  majority  of  the  old  Finn  families 
continue  to  play  an  active  role  in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church. 

The  temperance  organizations  of  the  Finns  in  the  United 
States  originated  in  the  nineteenth-century  social  reform  move- 
ments in  Finland.  In  the  transfer  of  these  ideas  to  America,  the 
Finns  had  the  basis  for  a social  organization  that  was  vital  to 
the  immigrant  community.  The  temperance  society,  with  its  sup- 
port of  drama,  dancing,  public  speaking,  music,  and  athletics 
complemented  the  program  of  the  church.  Temperance  leaders 
attempted  to  provide  a social  outlet  for  the  Finns  that  did  not  in- 
volve liquor. 

Many  of  the  early  Finns  remained  loyal  to  the  conservative 
tradition  of  the  Church  of  Finland.  In  objecting  to  such  forms 
of  entertainment  as  dancing,  they  failed  to  recognize  the  need  for 
social  activity  in  the  new  environment.  In  Lanesville  the  early 
cleavage  between  the  supporters  of  the  old  Church  and  the  more 
liberal  temperance  group  was  of  short  duration.  By  1900  the 
church  and  the  temperance  society  had  begun  to  work  together. 
They  had  in  common  a belief  in  God,  a dislike  of  the  Socialist 
element,  and  a desire  to  eliminate  the  problem  of  liquor. 

While  only  a small  percentage  of  the  Finns  were  heavy  drink- 
ers, they  attracted  enough  attention  to  give  the  Finns  a bad  repu- 
tation in  the  Gloucester  community.  The  early  Finns,  mostly  un- 
married quarry  workers,  lacked  any  social  activity  other  than  the 
saloon.  Saturday  night  was  about  the  only  time  the  Finns  went 
to  the  Harbor  community.  Since  there  was  little  need  for  the 
Harbor  resident  to  go  to  Lanesville,  the  people  in  Gloucester  saw 
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only  the  “drunken  Russian  Finns.”  This  impression  created  a hos- 
tility in  the  Harbor  for  Finns  in  general. 

Various  newspaper  reports  suggest  the  bad  feeling  created  by 
the  drunken  Finns.  In  April,  1892,  a Finn  was  making  it  “un- 
comfortable” for  families  in  the  Barker  houses  in  Lanesville*  The 
newspaper  suggests  that  “this  element  needs  a constant  looking 
after  for  the  good  of  the  general  public.”^®  In  May,  1892,  when  a 
strike  had  idled  quarry  operations,  a report  pointed  out  that  “suc- 
cessful liquor  raids  might  be  made  in  the  vicinity  [Lanesville] , 
judging  from  the  number  of  intoxicated  persons  seen  daily  in  our 
streets. Another  source  comments  that  the  Finn  had  little  cour- 
age “except  when  he  has  been  drinking.”®®  In  addition,  many  of 
the  early  Finns  had  retained  the  custom  of  carrying  a knife  (Finn- 
ish: puukko')  strapped  to  their  waist.  A knife  had  been  a useful 
object  in  their  outdoor  living  in  the  old  country.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  natives  of  Lanesville  used  the  threat  of  a “drunken 
Finn  with  a big  knife,”  rather  than  the  traditional  bogeymen,  to 
discipline  their  children.  Problems  with  the  intoxicated  Finns 
were  increased  with  the  extension  of  electric  car  service  to  Lanes- 
viUe  in  1892.  There  are  Lanesville  residents  today  who  remember 
fearing  the  ride  back  from  Gloucester  in  the  last  trolley  car  on 
Saturday  night. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  large  migration  of  Finns  in  the 
1890’s,  the  temperance  elements  in  Lanesville  were  unorganized 
and  ineffective.  Temperance  lectures  had  been  given  as  early 
as  1884.®®  In  1890,  a Finn  temperance  society  was  started  by 
eleven  Finns  at  Pigeon  Cove.®^  This  may  have  been  the  group 
known  as  Pelastaja,  which  had  at  least  one  hundred  women  mem- 
bers in  Lanesville  in  1891,  but  little  is  known  about  this  society.®^ 

On  February  25,  1897,  the  Lanesville  Finns  organized  the 
Wainola  Temperance  Society.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  on  November  5,  1900,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  “promoting  temperance  and  morality  ...  in  Glouces- 

56.  Cape  Ann  Breeze,  April  12,  1892. 

$7.  Ibid.,  May  2,  1892. 

58.  “In  the  Rockport  Quarries,”  Boston  Herald  (n.  d.),  Sandy  Bay  His- 
torical Society  Scrapbook,  92. 

^9.  Cape  Ann  Breeze,  November  12,  1884. 

60.  Elso,  op.  cit. 

61.  Charles  Savinen  reports  that  the  temperance  society  in  Rockport  was 
called  Valon  Leimu  and  was  started  on  February  2,  1890. 
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ter.”®2  Finnish  artisans  erected  Wainola  Hall  in  1900  for  a com- 
munity center  and  a home  for  the  temperance  society.®^ 

It  is  impossible  to  know  how  many  Finns  belonged  to  the 
Wainola  Temperance  Society  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  A mod- 
erate estimate  would  place  the  figure  between  300  and  400.  In 
the  early  1920’s  there  was  an  active  membership  of  260  Finns. 
The  temperance  society  continued  to  be  active  throughout  the 
Prohibition  era,  but  membership  declined  as  the  foreign-born 
Finns  died  off.  When  a fire  destroyed  Wainola  Hall  in  March, 
1945,  the  temperance  society  became  inactive.  The  fire  was  a 
grave  emotional  crisis  for  many  of  the  older  Finns,  for  it  destroyed 
a concrete  symbol  of  forty-five  years  of  Finnish  activity  in  Lanes- 
ville.  A library  of  Finnish  books  and  the  temperance  society  rec- 
ords were  lost.  Lempi  Nikola,  a Finnish  woman  who  has  lived  in 
Lanesville  since  1892,  suffered  a heart  attack  after  watching  the 
fire.®"  The  temperance  society  continued  to  pay  death  benefits, 
but  there  were  no  regular  meetings  after  the  fire.  By  January, 
1958,  the  membership  had  dwindled  to  nine,  and  it  was  decided 
to  disband  the  organization.®® 

Dramatics  and  public  speaking  were  regular  functions  of  the 
temperance  society.  A Finn  athletic  club  (iMullistus') ^ organized 
on  April  2,  1912,  used  Wainola  Hall  fro  wrestling  matches  and 
gymnastics.®^  Perhaps  the  most  successful  activity  supported  by 
the  temperance  society  was  the  Waino  Band.  It  was  organized  in 
1894  by  a Finn  named  Laaquist.®®  After  a period  of  inactivity,  it 
was  reorganized  in  1905  by  eighteen  musicians.  The  band  per- 
formed in  the  various  Massachusetts  communities  which  had  a 
summer  festival  celebrating  the  longest  day  of  light  in  Finland 
(Finnish:  Juhannus').  Charles  Glover  of  Ipswich,  who  had 

62.  Original  charter  of  this  society  in  possession  of  Lompi  Nikola  of 
Lanesville.  Charter  members  included  Alex  Asiala,  Matt  Akola,  John 
Nikola,  F.  V.  Eklund,  August  Penttila,  Andrew  Luoma,  John  E.  Petterson, 
and  Charles  Seppala. 

63.  Gloucester  Daily  Times,  April  10,  1956. 

64.  Interview  with  Charles  Savinen,  Lanesville,  January,  1958. 

65.  Interview  with  Aune  Nikola,  Lanesville,  November,  1957. 

66.  Surviving  members  include  Aune  Nikola,  Lempi  Nikola,  Pasi  Ni- 
kola, Charles  and  Mary  Savinen,  Mrs.  Selma  Erickson,  Mrs.  Sandra  Ray, 
Mrs.  Wilhelmiina  Harmaala,  and  Mrs.  Briita  Spurling. 

67.  Interview  with  Charles  Savinen,  Lanesville,  January,  1958. 

68.  Ibid. 
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worked  in  his  youth  as  a tool  boy  in  the  Bay  View  quarries,  di- 
rected the  band  in  1919.  For  over  twenty  years  he  contributed  his 
time  to  this  Finnish  organization.  By  participating  in  the  civic 
affairs  of  Gloucester,  the  Waino  Band  improved  relations  be- 
tsveen  the  Finns  and  the  Harbor  community.  The  Band  became  a 
well-known  organization  on  Cape  Ann.  Professional  musicians  of 
high  caliber,  including  Sylvester  Ahola,  Andrew  Jacobson,  and 
John  Jacobson  got  their  early  training  in  the  Waino  Band.®® 

Because  of  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Finnish  language  and  be- 
cause of  the  isolation  of  Lanesville  from  the  Harbor  community, 
the  wide  range  of  temperance  activities  was  not  well  known  to 
the  natives  of  Cape  Ann.  This  was  especially  true  before  the  First 
World  War.  Few  natives  understood  the  importance  of  the  tem- 
perance society  to  the  Finns.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overempha- 
size the  importance  of  this  institution  in  the  history  of  the  Finns 
of  Lanesville. 

Some  of  the  Finns  arriving  in  America  in  the  late  nineteenth- 
century  brought  with  them  an  enthusiasm  for  socialism.  There 
are  several  reasons  why  socialism  was  attractive  to  the  Finns.  The 
lower  classes  in  Finland  received  poor  compensation  for  their  long 
hours  of  labor.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  clergy  and  grievances 
against  the  Finnish  aristocracy  became  an  expression  of  opposition 
to  capitalism.^®  Russian  influence,  while  antagonizing  the  nation- 
alistic aims  of  the  Finns,  helped  spread  Marxist  ideas  in  Finland. 
A radical  attitude  toward  the  existing  order  can  perhaps  be  traced 
to  the  discontent  over  Russian  domination,  which  lasted  until  the 
Finns  declared  their  independence  in  1917.’^^ 

Ehmination  of  the  profit  system  of  capitalism  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  organizations  for  political  and  economic  action  were 
the  aims  of  the  early  sociahsts.'^^  ^ utopian  faction  led  by  Matti 
Kurikka,  with  ideas  close  to  those  of  the  Brook  Farm  experiment, 
attempted  to  form  a model  community  (^Sointula)  on  a small 

69.  For  an  account  of  the  career  of  Sylvester  Ahola  and  Andrew  Jacob- 
son, see  Who's  Who  of  Finnish  Extraction  in  the  United  States  (Fitch- 
burg, 1949)- 

70.  Laakso,  op.  cit.,  p.  51. 

71.  Rothery,  op.  cit.,  p.  162. 

72.  Savele  Syrjala,  The  Story  of  a Cooperative,  (United  Cooperative 
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island  near  Vancouver. For  many  Finns  socialism  seemed  to  be 
the  most  realistic  approach  to  the  problems  of  a modern  indus- 
trial society.  Finn  socialists  in  America  expanded  their  ideas  into 
political  parties,  workingmen’s  clubs,  and  cooperative  enterprises. 

In  Lanesville  there  was  a socialist  element,  but  it  was  never 
more  than  a minority  of  the  Finnish  people.  Because  the  socialists 
were  nonbelievers,  there  was  an  antagonism  between  them  and 
the  churchgoers.  These  hostile  feelings,  created  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Lanesville  settlement,  produced  a cleavage  among  the  Finns 
which  has  not  healed.  The  socialists  objected  to  the  discipline  of 
the  church  and  to  the  temperance  pledge.  A definition  of  socialism 
in  Lanesville  would  place  more  emphasis  on  anti-church  and  anti- 
temperance  sentiments  than  on  socialistic  tenets. 

Members  of  the  stone  workers  unions  were  not  all  socialists  but 
the  union  meetings  were  a convenient  place  for  the  socialists  to 
exchange  ideas.  The  solidarity  of  the  trade  unions  was  affected,  as 
was  the  entire  Finnish  community,  by  the  differences  between 
the  socialists  and  the  God-fearing  laborers  oriented  to  the  temper- 
ance society. 

Socialist  leaders  were  active  in  Lanesville  in  1890.'^®  By  1895 
the  Finns  had  a socialist  club,  but  it  was  not  affiliated  with  any 
national  organization.’^®  Four  years  later  Dr.  A.  Tanner,  a popu- 
lar lecturer  from  Finland,  visited  the  Lanesville  area.  He  spoke  in 
Rockport  to  the  Finnish  Social  Democrat  Club  on  natural  science, 
philosophy,  and  Darwinism.  Tanner’s  lectures  in  various  Massa- 
chusetts communities  had  an  influence  in  founding  the  Socialist 
Party  among  the  Finns. 

Finns  in  Rockport  were  more  active  than  the  Lanesville  Finns 
in  socialist  societies  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  latter 
probably  joined  with  the  Rockport  group  in  an  organization 
formed  in  1902.’^®  The  Socialists  planned  athletic,  dramatic,  and 
musical  functions.  By  1905  the  Finn  socialists  in  Lanesville  had 
enough  support  to  purchase  a building  for  their  meetings.”^®  In  this 
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year  the  Massachusetts  Finnish  Socialist  League  was  formed.  This 
organization  included  some  of  the  Finns  in  Lanesville.®^ 

The  activity  of  the  Finn  socialists  resembled  a temperance  so- 
ciety minus  God  and  the  pledge  of  abstinence.  In  Rink  Hall  and 
in  the  upstairs  floor  of  a tenement  house,  the  socialists  produced 
plays,  sponsored  lectures,  and  supported  a brass  band.  Sylvester 
Ahola  remembers  practicing  in  the  evening  with  the  band  at 
Workingmen’s  Hall  from  1912  to  1919.  The  functions  of  the 
socialists  were  more  cultural  than  political.  It  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  American-born  went  to  the  socialist  club  for  relaxa- 
tion rather  than  doctrine. 

The  most  successful  institution  of  the  Finnish  socialists  in 
Massachusetts  has  been  the  establishment  of  a system  of  coopera- 
tive stores.  The  aim  of  the  cooperative  was  to  eliminate  the  mid- 
dleman and  to  share  the  profits  in  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  goods.  Cooperation,  based  on  the  Rochdale  principles  of 
1844,  had  been  introduced  with  success  in  Finland  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century.®^  To  Finns  who  had  used  cooperatives  in  al- 
most every  town  of  their  native  land,  the  ideas  of  cooperation  were 
not  a novelty.®^  The  appeal  of  the  cooperative  store  to  the  Finn 
immigrant  lay  in  the  lower  prices,  in  the  supply  of  special  Finn- 
nish  imports,  and  in  the  facility  of  doing  business  in  Finnish.®* 

From  1900  to  1910  the  Finns  in  Massachusetts  established  at 
least  ten  cooperative  societies.®^  On  July  13,  1906,  nine  Lanes- 
ville  Finns  formed  the  Suomi  Cooperative  Store.®®  From  an  origin- 
al location  in  the  center  of  the  village  the  cooperative  moved  to 
John  Peterson’s  store,  which  is  the  present  site  of  Ranta’s  store. 
One  share  of  stock  cost  $5.00.  The  Lanesville  store  was  in  opera- 
tion for  only  six  years.  A mismanagement  of  funds,  the  abuse  of 
credit,  and  the  isolation  of  the  village  from  the  center  of  coopera- 
tion in  Maynard  and  Fitchburg  caused  the  store  to  fail  in  1912. 
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In  contrast,  the  Finnish  cooperatives  in  the  latter  towns  have  ex- 
panded into  successful  business  enterprises. 

Finn  socialists  in  Lanesville  were  stimulated  by  influences 
from  outside  the  community.  Lecturers  from  Worcester  and  Fitch- 
burg made  regular  visits  to  Workingmen’s  Hall.  In  1905  Raivaaja 
(The  Pioneer^ y a Finnish  socialist  newspaper,  was  started  by  the 
Finns  in  Fitchburg.®^  This  press  later  published  Finnish  trans- 
lations of  the  writing  of  Engels,  Kautsky,  and  Robert  Ingersoll. 
The  establishment  of  communication  between  the  scattered  groups 
of  Finnish  socialists  was  responsible  for  bringing  Finns  into  a 
national  socialist  organization  n 1906.®^ 

There  were  probably  no  more  than  fifty  Finn  socialists  in  Lanes- 
ville at  any  given  moment.®®  A comparison  with  the  larger  group 
of  socialists  in  Rockport  makes  this  a reasonable  estimate,  since 
Sulkanen  reports  eighty  members  there  at  the  highest  point. ®^  The 
new  generation  of  American-born  tended  to  be  very  conservative. 
The  acquisition  of  citizenship  and  property  erased  many  socialist 
sympathies.®^  In  the  1920’s  the  socialist  element  in  Lanesville  de- 
clined. Many  of  the  Finns  who  left  Lanesville  in  the  Depression 
had  been  socialists.  Occasional  meetings  were  held  in  private 
homes,  but  the  socialists  soon  ceased  to  be  a significant  force  in 
the  community.  Subscriptions  to  Raivaaja  are  still  held  by  Lanes- 
ville Finns.  Reconciliation  with  the  church  has  been  impossible 
for  some,  but  others  have  joined  the  Congregational  Church. 

Socialist  idealism  found  its  most  radical  expression  in  the  small 
group  of  Finns  who  were  Communists.  The  question  of  acceptance 
of  the  principles  of  the  Third  International  caused  this  group  to 
split  with  the  socialists  in  1920.  The  communist  cell  formed  in 
Lanesville  was  not  popular  among  the  Finns.  Most  of  them  os- 
tracized the  Communists  for  their  atheism  and  their  support  of 
a country  that  had  suppressed  Finland  for  over  a century.  The 
stubborn  quality  in  the  Finnish  character  is  best  shown  by  the 
persistence  with  which  the  Communists  maintained  their  tiny 
group. 
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It  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  much  information  on  Commu- 
nist activity  in  Lanesville.  The  unwillingness  of  any  Finns  to  re- 
veal the  nature  of  their  Communist  connection  is  understandable 
in  the  context  of  present  conditions.  Natural  reluctance  to  talk 
with  strangers  compounds  the  problem  of  inquiring  into  their 
past  activity.  Among  the  Finns  it  is  no  secret  as  to  who  has  par- 
ticipated in  the  Communist  group,  but  little  information  is  avail- 
able. 

Voting  records  of  Ward  Seven,  Gloucester,  give  an  indication 
of  the  number  of  Finns  involved  in  the  Communist  element.  The 
following  list  is  selected  from  the  state  and  national  election  re- 
turns from  1924  to  1940:®^ 


1924  national  election  for  President — 

Foster  and  Gitlow  (Workers  Party)  10 

1928  national  election  for  President — 

Foster  and  Gitlow  (Workers  Party)  12 

1930  state  election  for 

Governor — Canter  (Communist)  12 

Lieutenant  Governor — Correia  (Communist)  14 

1932  national  election  for  President — 

Foster  and  Ford  (Communist)  12 

1934  state  election  for 

Governor — Edward  Stevens  (Communist)  15 

Lieutenant  Governor — Horace  Riley  (Commu- 
nist) 1 7 

1936  national  election  for  President — 

Browder  and  Ford  (Communist)  8 

1940  national  election  for  President — 

Browder  and  Ford  (Communist)  3 


There  were  probably  some  Communists  who  were  not  citizens  or 
who  chose  not  to  vote,  but  these  figures  suggest  the  relative  insig- 
nificance of  the  Communist  cell  in  Lanesville.  A vote  of  three  in 
the  election  of  1940  is  an  indication  of  the  disastrous  effect  of 
the  Russo-Finnish  War  on  the  Communist  sympathizers  among 
the  Finns. 

Meetings  were  held  in  private  homes  at  different  locations  in 
Lanesville,  and  at  one  point  they  met  in  a cobbler  shop  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  village.  In  the  mid-i 930’s  they  acquired  the  old  Univer- 
salist  church  building. 


gi.  Gloucester  City  Documents:  Annual  Reports, 
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It  was  a common  move  of  American  Communist  Finns  to  send 
representatives  to  Russia. At  least  two  of  the  group  meeting  in 
Lanesville  made  plans  to  go  to  Russia.  One  of  these  men,  who 
still  makes  his  home  in  Lanesville,  decided  against  leaving,  but 
the  other  went  through  with  his  plans.^-^ 

An  occasional  copy  of  the  Daily  Worker  could  be  found  in 
some  Finn  homes  after  the  Second  World  War,  but  the  Commu- 
nists were  almost  extinct.  There  are  few  Communist  supporters 
in  Lanesville  at  present,  although  a latent  hostility  toward  the 
“church"  Finns  still  separates  some  individuals  from  the  rest  of 
the  community.  As  a political  force  the  Communists  have  never 
been  more  than  a radical  aberration  in  the  hfe  of  this  Finnish 
colony. 

The  Granite  Industry — Finns  at  Work 

The  granite  industry  was  the  main  reason  for  the  Finnish  col- 
ony in  Lanesville.  The  industry  began  in  1800  with  the  trans- 
portation of  a millstone  to  Newburyport  from  a source  in  Annis- 
quam.^^  Stone  had  been  quarried  before  this  date,but  only  for  local 
uses.  A relatively  inexhaustible  supply  of  top  grade  granite  re- 
mained unexploited  until  the  middle  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  By  1900  only  the  fishing  industry  outranked  the  impor- 
tance of  granite  in  the  Cape  Ann  economy. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  granite  exported  from  Lanesville 
varied  according  to  its  use.  Paving  blocks  had  at  least  twenty-one 
sizes. “Boston"  blocks,  “Philadelphia"  blocks,  and  “New  York" 
blocks  had  to  be  of  different  specifications  to  meet  contract  re- 
quirements. Large  chunks  of  granite  with  straight  angles,  known 
as  wharf  stone,  were  sold  for  the  construction  of  piers  and  govern- 
ment fortifications.  Granite  curbing  was  known  as  edge  stone. 
Shipments  of  grout,  miscellaneous  shapes  of  nine  to  fifteen  tons, 
were  used  in  building  breakwaters  and  jetties. 

The  fortifications  erected  in  1842  on  the  islands  protecting 
Boston  harbor  were  made  of  Cape  Ann  granite.  In  1853  a cargo 

92.  Richard  Sheldon,  “The  Finnish  Population  of  Maynard,  Massa- 
chusetts," (unpublished  thesis,  Harvard  University,  1940),  p.  23. 

93.  Interview;  person  prefers  to  remain  anonymous. 

94.  Arthur  W.  Brayley,  History  of  the  Granite  Industry  in  New  Eng- 
land (Boston,  1913),  I,  113  ff 

95.  Interview  with  Paul  Lundberg,  Lanesville,  January,  1958. 
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of  underpinning  was  sent  to  San  Francisco.  Three  years  later 
a cargo  of  paving  blocks  went  to  New  Orleans.  Additional  ship- 
ments went  as  far  as  Cuba  and  Valparaiso.^® 

Federal  projects  and  bridge  contracts  helped  to  expand  the 
granite  business.  Government  buildings  of  Cape  Ann  granite  in 
Massachusetts  include  the  Suffolk  County  Court  House,  the  Bos- 
ton Post  Office,  and  the  Registry  of  Deeds  and  Probate  Building 
in  Salem.  Longfellow  Bridge  (between  Boston  and  Cambridge) 
and  the  Brooklyn,  Williamsburg,  and  University  Heights  Bridges 
in  New  York  contain  Cape  Ann  granite.®^  The  Sandy  Bay  break- 
water project,  begun  in  Rockport  in  1885,  used  over  5,000,000 
tons  of  stone  taken  from  the  Cape.  The  abandonment  of  this 
project  prior  to  the  First  World  War  is  regarded  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  decline  of  the  granite  industry.®® 

Because  many  of  these  projects  required  federal  appropriations, 
politicians  became  interested  in  the  granite  industry.  General  Ben 
Butler  estabhshed  the  Cape  Ann  Granite  Works  at  Bay  View  and 
Lanesville  in  1867.®®  He  occasionally  came  to  Lanesville  to  super- 
vise the  business  and  to  enjoy  his  summer  estate.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Butler’s  partner.  Colonel  Jonas  H.  French,  was 
awarded  a contract  of  3,000,000  paving  blocks  for  Boston  over 
thirty-four  other  bidders.^®®  In  the  1930’s  James  H.  Curley  had  an 
interest  in  the  Cape  Ann  granite  industry.  His  role  is  not  clear, 
but  his  influence  is  remembered  by  many  Lanesville  granite  work- 
ers. 

Records  of  the  Lane’s  Cove  Pier  Company  for  1893  give  an 
example  of  the  magnitude  of  the  granite  business  in  Lanesville.^®^ 
In  that  year  103  large  schooners  loaded  with  paving  sailed  for 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Exports  for  the  years  totalled 
3,000,000  paving  blocks  and  20,000  tons  of  other  sizes  of  gran- 
ite. As  many  as  seven  schooners  and  sloops  crowded  into  the  tiny 
cove  to  receive  cargo.  The  schooner  Charles  Stedman  and  the  sloop 
Active  were  among  the  busiest  of  these  coastal  vessels. 

96.  Brayley,  op.  cit. 

97.  For  a complete  list,  see  Brayley,  op.  cit.,  114  if. 

98.  Gloucester  File,  Sawyer  Free  Library,  newspaper  clipping  of  August 
14,  1949. 

99.  Boston  Globe,  April  i,  1927. 
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When  the  Finns  in  the  great  migration  of  the  1890’s  arrived 
in  Lanesville,  there  were  jobs  for  them  in  the  granite  industry. 
As  they  were  unskilled  laborers,  most  of  them  began  with  the  job 
of  quarryman.  This  job  involved  drilling  and  blasting  the  granite 
from  the  floor  and  sides  of  the  quarry.  In  spite  of  the  language 
barrier  the  Finns  soon  acquired  the  knowledge  necessary  for  this 
operation.  They  slowly  replaced  the  Yankees  as  the  dominant 
group  in  the  trade  of  quarryman.  The  short  frock  coat,  woolen 
scarf,  and  hip  boots  of  the  Finn  immigrant  were  a common  sight 
on  the  Lanesville  streets  in  the  1890’s. 

The  Finns  were  content  with  the  opportunity  to  earn  a living 
in  an  outdoor  occupation.  Some  of  the  more  ambitious  learned  to 
cut  paving  blocks.  Few  Finns  found  work  in  the  coastal  fishing 
industry  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Cape.  As  there  were  few 
factory  jobs  available,  many  of  the  women  worked  as  domestic 
servants  in  the  homes  of  the  Harbor  community. 

Work  in  the  quarries  was  dangerous.  The  snap  of  a guide  wire 
or  the  failure  of  a hoisting  derrick  was  often  fatal  to  quarry  work- 
ers. Improper  use  of  blasting  materials  and  falling  rock  caused 
many  accidents.  A large  percentage  of  the  Finns  contracted  sili- 
cosis and  tuberculosis  from  the  constant  inhalation  of  granite  dust. 
Abandoned  quarry  pits  that  were  full  of  water  were  a hazard  to 
the  intemperate  Finns,  as  an  occasional  drinking  party  in  the 
woods  back  of  Lanesville  resulted  in  the  drowning  of  a participant. 

Some  of  the  Finns  acquired  new  names  from  their  jobs  in  the 
granite  industry.  When  they  reported  to  the  timekeeper  for  their 
wages,  the  Finns  gave  such  names  as  Heikki  Suutari,  Matti  Stuur- 
pakka,  and  Enokki  Samperi.  Too  lazy  to  learn  the  difficult  Finn 
words,  the  bosses  arbitrarily  assigned  them  names.  Thus  there 
are  families  in  Lanesville  today  with  names  such  as  Johnson  and 
Peterson  whose  members  have  not  bothered  to  change  their  names 
back  to  the  original  Finnish. 

The  amount  of  work  available  to  the  Finns  depended  on  the 
market  for  paving  blocks.  In  periods  of  normal  demand,  they 
worked  for  the  Rockport  Granite  Company  or  for  smaller  con- 
cerns, such  as  the  Lanesville  Granite  Company,  the  Bay  State 
Granite  Company,  and  the  independent  contractors.  Large  orders 
for  paving  gave  the  Finns  the  incentive  to  start  “motions”  (Finn- 
ish muusaria^.  A “motion”  was  a one-  or  two-man  operation  to 
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produce  paving  blocks  from  scattered  outcrops  of  granite.  One 
needed  only  a small  source  of  granite,  a v^ork  bench,  a canvas  sun 
shade,  a hammer,  and  a few  steel  awls  to  become  his  own  boss. 
A wagon  from  the  Rockport  Granite  Company  would  collect  the 
paving  blocks  that  the  Finns  made. 

The  initiative  of  several  Finns  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Gloucester  newspapers.  The  following  information  on  Christian 
Bedders,  a Finn  who  had  a ‘motion”  in  Lanesville  was  printed  in 
1892: 

Despite  the  many  unpleasant  things  we  hear  about  the 
Finns,  we  can  but  give  credit  where  it  is  due  . . . Christian 
Bedders  as  an  example  of  industry  and  sobriety  . . . money 
accumulated  for  house  and  land  . . . thus  we  see  where 
perhaps  some  Americans  might  profit  by  the  example  of  this 
young  man,  some  of  whom  may  have  had  better  business  op- 
portunities but  still  have  not  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  tfds 
young  foreigner. 

The  report  on  Bedders  recognizes  the  constructive  qualities  in 
character  of  the  Finnish  immigrant.  There  was  httle  pubhcity  on 
this  subject  in  the  early  years  of  the  colony  in  Lanesville.  The 
natives  knew  that  the  Finn  was  a good  worker,  but  few  cham- 
pioned his  honesty,  his  desire  for  social  justice,  and  his  acute 
sense  of  personal  hberty. 

In  their  desire  for  social  justice,  better  wages,  and  companion- 
ship, the  Finns  joined  the  labor  unions  in  the  granite  industry 
which  most  of  them  ardently  supported.  As  their  numbers  in- 
creased, both  Finnish  and  English  were  used  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Paving  Cutters  Union  and  the  Quarrymen’s  Union  (Branch 
81-A.  F.  of  L.). 

The  earliest  event  many  of  the  older  Finns  in  Lanesville  can 
remember  is  the  strike  of  May,  1892.  Lempi  Nikola,  who  had 
been  in  the  country  less  than  a month,  recalls  the  problems  her 
family  had  when  her  father  lost  his  job.  This  strike  lasted  two 
months,  but  it  failed  to  reduce  the  ten-hour  day  or  to  increase 
wages.  The  small  strikes  of  1894  and  1897  caused  the  arrest  of 
several  Finns,  but  the  strikers  won  some  concessions.^®^  Although 
they  received  finanical  help  from  the  union,  the  strikes  of  the 

102.  Cape  Ann  Breeze,  May  12,  1892. 

103.  Elso,  op.  cit. 
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1890’s  caused  hardship  among  the  stone  workers.  However,  by 
helping  each  other  and  by  the  thrifty  use  of  what  they  had,  the 
Finns  avoided  the  desperate  conditions  produced  by  strikes  among 
other  immigrant  groups  in  the  New  World. 

Two  examples  from  1899  illustrate  the  tension  created  by 
labor  problems  in  Lanesville.  In  April  a strike  led  by  the  quarry- 
men  halted  granite  production  on  Cape  Ann.  The  Rockport 
Granite  Company  hired  a large  group  of  Italian  scabs  to  work  at 
the  Blood  Ledge  Quarry  in  Bay  View.  About  200  strikers,  mostly 
Finns,  walked  through  the  woods  to  Bay  View  to  persuade  the 
Italians  to  leave.  The  Italians  heard  them  coming,  and  retreated 
to  a large  boarding  house  with  heavy  shutters.  Constables  from 
Gloucester  and  Rockport  and  the  quarry  managers  hurried  to  the 
area  to  prevent  violence.  The  Finns  displayed  no  weapons,  but 
they  began  to  throw  stones  at  the  boarding  house.  The  constables 
knew  that  the  Italians  hidden  in  the  house  had  rifles.  When  a big 
Finn  attempted  to  open  one  of  the  shutters,  he  was  restrained  by 
a policeman.  The  police  managed  to  prevent  any  killing,  but  the 
Finns  had  made  their  intentions  clear.  The  strikers  returned  to 
Lanesville  for  a meeting,  and  in  the  next  few  days  most  of  the 
Italians  gathered  their  possessions  and  took  the  electric  car  to 
Gloucester.  Violence  flared  up  again  a few  weeks  later  when  a 
crowd  of  Finnish  stone  workers  and  teamsters  almost  pushed 
Harry  Rogers,  an  official  of  the  Rockport  Granite  Company,  ojff  the 
wharf  in  Pigeon  Cove.^*^^ 

The  strikers  had  bitter  arguments  with  those  who  wished  to 
return  to  work.  One  Isaac  Carlson,  who  ran  a boarding  house, 
continued  to  work  in  the  quarries,  to  the  annoyance  of  at  least 
twenty  Finns.  On  June  7,  1899,  these  men  exploded  a bomb  un- 
der his  boarding  house.  Two  weeks  later  six  Finns  were  brought 
to  court.  Twelve  of  the  fifteen  witnesses  called  to  testify  could 
not  speak  English,  and  it  was  decided  that  Matti  Saarella  and 
John  Erickson  were  responsible  for  the  incident.  The  prosecuting 
attorney  felt  that  these  ‘Russian  Finns'  should  “be  made  to  feel 
that  they  could  not  commit  such  depredations.”^^® 

The  strike  which  had  caused  this  trouble  was  settled  on  June 

104.  Cape  Ann  Breeze,  April  27-29,  1899. 

105.  Newspaper  clipping  of  May  12,  1899;  in  possession  of  Barbara 
Erkkila. 

106.  Cape  Ann  Breeze,  June  9,  19,  21,  1899, 
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19,  1899.  Stone  workers  agreed  to  a regular  fifty-three  hour  week 
with  time-and-a-half  for  overtime  and  celebrated  the  acceptance 
of  the  new  contract  with  an  enthusiastic  rally  in  Lanesville  at 
Rink  Hall.i«7 

In  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  the  Rockport  Gran- 
ite Company  dominated  the  industry  on  the  Cape.  By  1909  it 
controlled  500  acres  of  land,  ten  vessels,  and  six  miles  of  quarry 
railroad  track.  Normal  daily  production  sent  1200  tons  of  granite 
from  each  of  its  three  private  docks. In  1915  C.  Harry  Rogers 
of  the  Rockport  Granite  Company  was  unanimously  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Granite  Paving  Block  Manufacturers  of  the  United 
States. 

Small  strikes  in  1 9 1 1 and  1916  had  httle  effect  on  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Company.  Contracts  for  paving  and  building  materials 
kept  over  1500  men  busy  in  the  quarries.  Finns  became  valuable 
members  of  this  industry  for  their  experience  and  knowledge  in 
the  techniques  of  quarrying  granite.  Nor  did  rising  costs  dampen 
the  optimism  of  the  granite  producers. 

In  1922  the  Association  of  Granite  Manufacturers  decided  to 
resist  the  power  of  the  unions.  The  Rockport  Granite  Company 
proposed  the  open-shop  argument  of  the  “American  plan”  to  the 
stone  workers,  the  philosophy  of  which  was  that  “any  American 
has  the  right  to  work  at  what  he  wants  without  intimidation.” 
Workers  were  invited  to  stay  on  the  job,  but  no  collective  bargain- 
ing would  be  tolerated.  It  was  this  pohcy  which  caused  the  strike 
of  1922. 

Granite  production  throughout  New  England  dropped  during 
the  year  that  the  strike  lasted.  The  unions  claimed  a lockout.  The 
Rockport  Granite  Company  imported  over  400  scabs  in  an  effort 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  several  large  contracts,  but  produc- 
tion standards  fell.  Finns  in  Lanesville  remember  the  pathetic 
sight  of  illiterate  scabs  pounding  the  granite  with  a regular  car- 
penter’s hammer. 

The  strike  failed  to  break  the  unions.  On  May  Day,  1923, 
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members  of  the  four  unions^  met  in  Lanesville  to  celebrate  the 
end  of  the  strike.  Speakers  addressed  the  gathering  in  Finnish 
and  in  English.  Charles  Savinen,  who  spoke  for  the  quarrymen, 
emphasized  the  importance  of  unity  among  the  unions  in  the 
strike. The  unions  were  still  celebrating  a year  later  when  the 
International  Presidents  of  the  Paving  Cutters  and  the  Quarry 
Workers  Unions  arrived  in  Lanesville  for  a banquet  at  Pythian 
Hall.“2 

In  the  1920’s  the  granite  producers  began  to  feel  the  competi- 
tion of  limestone  interests  in  the  market  for  building  materials. 
The  strike  of  1922  gave  the  limestone  companies  and  the  makers 
of  other  substitutes  the  chance  to  advertise  their  products.  Al- 
though no  material  could  match  the  durability  and  beauty  of 
granite,  builders  began  to  use  the  low  cost  substitutes.  A Boston 
newspaper  devoted  a full  page  to  this  fact  in  1924,  with  the 
headline  “Boston  acclaims  the  beauty  and  durability  of  granite, 
but  builds  of  middle  western  limestones. In  addition,  increases 
in  the  use  of  concrete  and  asphalt  cut  the  demand  for  paving 
blocks. 

In  spite  of  the  competition  from  Indiana  limestone,  the  Cape 
Ann  granite  industry  was  very  active  until  the  late  1920’s.  In 
1927,  however,  the  Rockport  Granite  Company  was  faced  with 
a problem  it  had  not  anticipated.  On  April  i,  the  Company  sus- 
pended work  for  ten  days.^^^  It  was  learned  that  a Mr.  Hockberger 
had  appeared  at  the  Company  office  as  a representative  of  a New 
York  interest  which  had  acquired  1526  of  the  3000  shares  in  the 
Company.  The  Rogers  brothers  found  that  blocks  of  stock  from 
several  local  estates  were  missing,  and  they  assumed  that  the  new 
majority  stockholder  had  acquired  these  shares.  The  controlling 
interest  listed  its  stock  under  C.  P.  Northrop,  a New  York  lawyer, 
and  his  clerk,  M.  Turner  Brockway.  The  true  identity  of  the  ma- 
jority stockholder  was  never  revealed. In  January,  1930,  the 
Rogers  brothers  stated  that  on  the  completion  of  their  present  con- 
tracts the  Company  would  be  liquidated, since  it  was  impossible 
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to  continue  the  Company  without  knowing  the  policy  of  the  ma- 
jority stockholder.  The  extensive  quarry  operations  at  Bay  View 
and  Lanesville  were  shut  down  and  on  June  12,  1930,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Rockport  Granite  Company  was  sold  at  public  auction 
at  the  Boston  Realty  Exchange.  In  less  than  six  months  the  jobs 
of  over  300  men  in  the  granite  industry  disappeared. 

Although  many  of  the  Finn  quarrymen  knew  what  was  hap- 
pening, they  were  helpless.  Some  had  left  Lanesville  as  the  gran- 
ite industry  declined  in  the  1920’s.  A few  worked  in  the  quarries 
in  the  1930’s,  but  the  industry  was  practically  dead.  The  core 
of  the  Finnish  community  remained  on  Cape  Ann  to  seek  new 
jobs  and  to  face  the  problem  of  the  Depression. 

Culture  and  Politics 

Because  of  the  Church  of  Finland  and  the  Finnish  educational 
system,  all  of  the  Finn  immigrants  were  literate.  In  the  absence 
of  any  Finnish  newspaper  of  national  circulation,  most  of  the 
early  Finnish  settlements  in  America  made  attempts  at  journalism 
in  the  1890’s.  These  publications  informed  the  immigrants  of 
conditions  in  Finland  and  in  America.  Each  publication  had  an 
emphasis  on  the  particular  Finnish  element  that  supported  it — 
whether  church,  socialist,  communist,  or  temperance  society. 

In  contrast  to  the  active  Finnish  paper  Raivmja  of  Fitchburg, 
the  Finns  of  Lanesville  have  not  produced  any  newspapers  of 
journals  of  long  duration.  It  is  only  in  the  pioneer  settlement  of 
the  1890’s  that  there  is  a record  of  Finn  publications  in  Lanes- 
ville. They  represent  a part  of  the  energy  released  in  the  colony 
by  the  arrival  of  new  immigrants  in  the  great  migration. 

A man  named  Kanniston,  owner  of  a small  press  in  Lanesville, 
was  the  publisher  of  these  early  literary  attempts. The  first  was 
the  Lanesvillen  Sanomat  (Lanesville  Tidings:  monthly)  of 
1891.^^*  In  1892  a temperance  periodical  named  Kyyhkynen 
(The  Dove:  monthly)  made  a brief  appearance.^^^  In  the  same 
year  Novellilehti  Suomalainen  (The  Finnish  Short  Story  Journal: 

1 17.  Interview  with  Charles  Savinen,  Lanesville,  January,  1958. 
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semi-monthly)  was  published. A Christian  monthly  Jumalan 
Kunnian  Arkki  (The  Ark  of  God’s  Glory')  followed  in  1894.^^^ 

None  of  these  publications,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Sanomat,  lasted  for  more  than  a few  months.  Finns  in  Rockport 
had  a similar  experience  with  the  newspaper  Suomalainen  (The 
Finn:  weekly,  1896-97)  and  Kansan  Lehti  (Peoples  Journal: 
semi-monthly,  189  8).  ^22 

The  Finnish  population  in  Lanesville  was  not  large  enough  to 
sustain  efforts  in  journalism.  Periodic  strikes  in  the  granite  indus- 
try caused  a constant  influx  and  departure  of  quarry  workers.  This 
instability  in  the  population  made  journalistic  attempts  a risky 
business.  As  the  community  became  more  stabilized  in  the  early 
1900’s,  Finnish  newspapers  from  settlements  outside  of  Lanes- 
ville satisfied  the  need  for  communication.  In  1905  the  Fitch- 
burg sociahst  newspaper  Raivaaja  began  publishing.  New  Yorkin 
Uutisety  an  independent  newspaper  which  still  has  many  readers 
in  Lanesville,  began  in  1906.  Church  news  of  the  Suomi  Synod 
came  to  Lanesville  from  the  Finn  community  at  Hancock,  Michi- 
gan, in  the  Amerikan  Suometar  (tri-weekly:  1 899-present). 

If  the  Lanesville  Finns  had  information  to  publish,  it  was  sent 
to  one  of  these  newspapers.  Almost  all  the  Finn  families  subscribed 
to  one  publication.  It  was  common  to  have  subscriptions  to  two 
or  three  difiFerent  papers.  The  Lanesville  Finns  are  no  exception 
to  the  rule  that  Finnish  people  are  avid  readers. 

It  is  natural  that  the  Finnish-American  press  has  declined  in 
recent  years.  The  effect  of  the  immigration  legislation  of  the 
1920’s  is  evident  in  the  shrinking  lists  of  subscribers.  Finn  news- 
papers arrive  regularly  in  Lanesville,  but  most  of  the  readers  are 
over  fifty  years  old. 

A study  of  the  list  of  registered  voters  in  1957  for  Ward  Seven, 
Gloucester,  reveals  about  210  Finns  (immigrants  and  native-born 
with  immigrant  parents)  out  of  a total  of  622  in  Lanesville^^^ 
Almost  all  who  have  expressed  a political  preference  are  regis- 
tered as  Republicans.  This  fact  was  a surprise  to  many  of  the 

120.  Ibid.,  p.  85. 

1 2 1 . Interview  with  Charles  Savinen,  Lanesville,  January,  1958. 

122.  Kolehmainen,  op.  cit.,  pp.  81-83. 

123.  Ibid.,  p.  86. 

124.  Aune  Nikola  of  Lanesville  assisted  in  this  study. 
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Finns  interviewed  in  Lanes ville.  However,  it  is  a logical  result 
of  the  process  of  Americanization  and  the  efEect  of  the  Cape  Ann 
environment. 

As  soon  as  the  early  Finns  acquired  citizenship  and  property, 
the  radical  views  of  many  began  to  disintegrate.  The  rural  farm 
mentality  brought  with  them  from  their  native  land  found  ex- 
pression in  the  conservative  idea  of  preserving  the  status  quo.  The 
younger  generation  tended  to  be  conservative  in  its  attitude  toward 
politics.  A physical  anthropologist  noticed  this  fact  while  study- 
ing the  Finns  in  Lanesville  in  1926. 

The  Lutheran  church  in  Lanesville  had  a strong  influence  on 
the  Finn  attitude  toward  government.  Although  the  church  no 
longer  represented  an  official  organ  of  the  government,  it  had  the 
support  of  the  majority  of  Finns.  This  conservative  force  was  not 
as  apparent  to  outsiders  as  were  the  radical  groups  of  Socialists 
and  Communists.  In  1918  Helen  Babson  wrote : 

As  has  already  been  suggested,  the  Italian  and  the  Portu- 
guese colony  of  Gloucester  might  be  made  assets  to  the  city 
could  some  sort  of  Americanization  be  started  among  them, 
while  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Lanesville,  a colony  of  Finns 
are  pouring  their  splendid  ideas  of  democracy  into  the  form- 
ing of  socialist  societies.^^e 

This  interpretation  neglects  the  dominant  conservative  influence 
by  implying  that  the  doctrines  of  socialism  were  a main  concern 
of  the  Lanesville  Finns.  This  is  not  true.  Because  of  the  novelty 
of  socialistic  ideas  in  the  traditionally  Republican  city  of  Glouces- 
ter, they  attracted  more  attention  than  the  stabilizing  forces  of 
the  church  and  the  temperance  society. 

While  the  process  of  Americanization  and  the  influence  of  the 
church  help  to  explain  the  conservative  attitude  of  the  Finns 
toward  politics,  it  does  not  reveal  why  most  of  the  Finns  in  Lanes- 
ville have  registered  as  Republicans.  The  reasons  for  this  choice 
are  to  be  found  in  the  granite  industry,  in  the  Finnish  hatred  of 
war,  in  the  character  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  in  the  strong 
Republican  tradition  of  the  Gloucester  community. 

The  quarry  workers  and  the  paving  cutters  might  have  had 

125.  Martin  Luther,  Unpublished  research  material  on  Lanesville,  De- 
partment of  Anthropology,  Harvard  University. 

126.  Babson,  “History  of  the  Fishing  Industry,”  p.  78. 
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little  interest  in  politics,  but  it  was  to  their  advantage  to  vote  Re- 
publican. A Democratic  administration  usually  means  small  appro- 
priations for  the  use  of  granite, explained  the  quarry  managers. 
In  addition,  the  Finns  believed  that  war  seemed  to  come  only 
under  a Democratic  administration.  The  experience  of  a century 
of  Russian  oppression  made  the  hatred  of  war  a part  of  the  Finn- 
ish character. 

While  the  Finns  are  in  no  sense  hero  worshippers,  they  were 
attracted  by  the  dynamic  life  and  friendship  of  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  The  Finnish  love  of  nature,  athletics,  and  in- 
dependence was  best  expressed  in  the  New  World  by  this  robust 
figure.  Roosevelt’s  recognition  of  the  good  qualities  in  the  Finn- 
ish people  was  responsible,  to  a large  extent,  for  the  early  at- 
tachment of  the  Finns  to  a Republican  or  an  independent  position 
in  politics. 

In  the  quest  for  status  in  the  new  environment,  it  was  natural 
for  the  Finns  to  vote  with  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  estab- 
lished order  of  the  Lanesville  community.  Ward  Seven  has  regis- 
tered strong  majorities  for  Republican  candidates  in  every  national 
election  since  the  incorporation  of  the  city  in  1873.  For  example, 
in  the  Democratic  landslide  of  1936,  Roosevelt  and  Garner  ob- 
tained 198  votes,  while  Landon  and  Knox  got  419.^^^  Unem- 
ployment in  the  Depression,  resulting  from  the  breakup  of  the 
granite  industry,  seems  to  have  had  little  efEect  on  the  Finn  pref- 
erence for  the  Republican  party.  It  is  possible  that  Republican 
voting  became  uniform  among  the  Finns  at  this  time,  for  most 
of  the  workers  who  left  Lanesville  in  the  1930’s  were  of  the 
radical  groups.  The  most  impressive  challenge  to  the  Republican 
dominance  came  in  1912,  when  Roosevelt’s  Progressive  Party  got 
107  votes  to  the  Republicans’  1 14.^^^ 

The  Finns  in  Lanesville  have  produced  few  candidates  for  po- 
litical office.  As  a political  force,  the  effect  of  their  vote  in  the 
Gloucester  community  is  negligible.  Potential  leaders  of  the  third 
and  fourth  generations  have  left  Lanesville  for  opportunities  else- 
where. The  tradition  of  the  Finnish  officeholder  of  integrity  and 
efficiency  has  not  had  a chance  for  expression  in  Lanesville. 

127.  Ray,  op.  cit.,  55. 

128.  Ihid. 

129.  Gloucester  City  Documents:  Annual  Reports,  1936. 

130.  Ihid.,  1912. 
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Education  has  always  been  important  to  the  Finnish  people. 
Schools  in  Finland  before  the  Russification  policy  of  Nicholas  II 
were  among  the  best  in  Imperial  Russia.  Finn  immigrants  in 
America  beheved  in  providing  the  best  education  possible  for  their 
children. 

Night  school  classes  in  naturalization  and  American  history 
attracted  many  of  the  Finns.  It  took  little  effort  to  interest  them 
in  citizenship,  but  the  language  problem  was  formidable.  Most  of 
the  older  immigrants  attended  the  school  until  they  had  learned 
enough  English  and  history  to  qualify  for  citizenship. 

The  Finns  started  a summer  school  in  1 9 1 2 to  teach  their  chil- 
dren the  traditions  and  language  of  the  fatherland.  In  1917,  sev- 
enty-seven children  were  registered  for  this  school. Confirmation 
classes  were  held  at  the  church,  in  addition  to  the  regular  church 
school. 

The  Finns  were  fortunate  in  having  a number  of  sympathetic 
and  patient  teachers  in  Lanesville.  Alice  Sherburne,  and  Clara 
Hayden  taught  at  least  three  generations  at  Lane  School.  Miss 
Sherburne,  who  began  teaching  in  Lanesville  in  1881,  remembers 
classes  of  Finnish  men,  women,  and  children.  She  says  that  it 
was  “some  hard  work”  to  teach  the  English  to  the  Finns,  but  they 
were  intelligent  and  eager  to  learn. Many  of  her  Finn  students 
achieved  honors  in  high  school,  and  a high  percentage  subsequent- 
ly attended  college. 

Helen  C.  Babson,  a relative  of  the  historian  of  Gloucester,  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Finns  in  her  youth  in  the  1890’s. 
Later,  while  working  for  a degree  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  she  published  a short  paper  on  the  Lanesville  Finns. 
Her  conclusion  of  the  Americanization  of  the  Finns  in  1919  was 
as  follows: 

It  is,  however,  a matter  of  fact  that  Cape  Ann  lacks  the 
social  consciousness  without  which  little  of  value  along  this 
line  can  be  put  into  operation  . . . so  the  little  colony  con- 
tinues to  exist  as  it  has  for  years,  almost  entirely  to  and  for 
itself.  What  the  war  [World  War  I],  with  its  broadening  of 
social  tendencies,  may  bring  to  this  New  England  conserva- 
tism is  only  a matter  of  conjecture,  but  to  one  who  has 

1 3 1.  Helen  C.  Bahson,  Monograph. 

132.  Interview  with  Alice  Sherburne,  Lanesville,  November,  1957. 
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learned  to  appreciate  the  potentialities  of  the  Finn,  the  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  the  community  [Gloucester]  seems 

almost  unforgivahle.^^^ 

As  the  Gloucester  community  gave  little  attention  to  the  Finns, 
they  organized  among  themselves  to  adjust  to  the  conditions  of 
American  life. 

In  1926  a physical  anthropologist  named  Martin  Luther  came 
to  Lanesville  for  a study  of  the  Finnish  people.  He  had  become 
interested  in  the  Finns  while  attending  Earnest  Hooton’s  lectures 
on  physical  anthropology  at  Harvard.  They  in  turn  were  fasci- 
nated by  the  man  who  had  come  to  “measure  the  bumps  on  their 
heads.”  Luther  gave  intelligence  tests  to  the  children  and  made 
anthropometrical  measurements  of  eighty-four  adults.  He  was 
assisted  in  this  work  by  a Finn  from  Lanesville  named  Jussila.^^^ 
The  next  year  Luther  went  to  Finland  to  compare  his  results  with 
measurements  of  Finns  in  their  native  environment. 

In  the  Depression  several  people  took  an  interest  in  the  Finns. 
The  collapse  of  the  granite  industry  brought  hard  times  to  Lanes- 
ville. Many  of  the  Finns  obtained  the  necessities  of  life  by  raising 
their  own  food  and  by  a system  of  barter. Congressman  A. 
Piatt  Andrew  and  Walker  Hancock,  a famous  sculptor  whose  home 
is  in  Lanesville,  helped  the  Finns  establish  a store  in  Gloucester, 
where  they  sold  souvenirs  of  Cape  Ann  granite,  Finnish  handi- 
crafts, and  Finnish  cofEebread  Qnisua).  This  project  was  de- 
scribed as  an  experiment  to  “alleviate  unemployment  through  com- 
munity self  help.”^^® 

The  courageous  defense  by  the  Finns  of  their  native  land  dur- 
ing the  Russo-Finnish  War  of  1939-40  brought  the  Lanesville 
colony  to  the  attention  of  the  Gloucester  community.  Church 
groups  and  local  theaters  contributed  to  the  Finnish  Relief  Fund 
organized  by  the  Lanesville  Finns.  Charles  Savinen,  who  was 
elected  chairman  of  this  organization,  reports  that  over  7000 
pounds  of  clothing  and  $4781.87  was  collected  in  the  winter  of 

133. Babson,  Monograph,  p.  10. 

134.  Letter  of  Martin  Luther  to  Earnest  A.  Hooton,  July  16,  1926; 
Hooton  file.  Department  of  Anthropology,  Harvard  University. 

135.  Boston  Transcript,  August  9,  1933. 
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1939-40.^®^  It  was  Finnish  initiative  which  started  this  organiza- 
tion, but  it  represents  an  instance  of  interest  in  the  Finns  by  the 
Gloucester  community. 

Lanesville  Today 

In  contrast  to  other  sections  of  Cape  Ann,  Lanesville  remains 
a quiet,  rural  village.  The  large  population  which  invades  the 
Cape  each  summer  finds  less  attraction  in  Lanesville  than  in  the 
resort  areas  of  Rockport,  East  Gloucester,  and  West  Gloucester. 
Those  who  do  come  to  Lanesville  enjoy  it  for  the  simplicity  and 
natural  charm  of  the  seacoast  environment. 

The  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  village  remains  the 
large  percentage  of  residents  of  Finnish  extraction.  There  are  still 
a few  Finns  of  the  immigrant  generation  living  there.  These  peo- 
ple speak  Finnish  fluently  and  English  with  an  accent,  and  many 
of  this  older  generation  continue  to  bake  nisua  every  week.  The 
church,  sauna,  and  reading  are  their  regular  activities. 

The  Lanesville  colony  maintains  many  of  the  customs  and 
traditions  brought  from  Finland  by  the  immigrants.  For  example. 
New  Year’s  Eve  a small  group  of  Finns  gather  to  read  their  for- 
tunes in  the  pattern  formed  by  dropping  melted  lead  into  cold 
water  (tiwaws).  The  Finnish  summer  festival  of  St.  John  Quhan- 
nus')  and  the  winter  celebration  of  Independence  Day  Cltsen- 
tenpaiva)  are  traditional  events  in  Lanesville.  Sauna  remains  the 
most  important  social  custom.  The  new  commercial  sauna — Lane’s 
Cove  Steam  Baths — ^makes  it  possible  for  any  visitor  to  Lanesville 
to  experience  this  Finnish  pleasure.  Coffee  socials  and  the  Luther- 
an Church  fairs  attract  people  from  throughout  the  Cape. 

While  maintaining  their  clannish  habits  and  their  desire  to  be 
left  alone,  the  Finns  have  arisen  from  despised  and  misunderstood 
immigrants  to  respected  members  of  the  community.  By  diligent 
effort  they  have  attained  an  economic  level  of  comfort  in  the 
American  environment.  Most  of  the  Lanesville  Finns  are  in  the 
lower-middle  income  group,  but  with  their  thrifty  habits,  this  has 
been  sufficient.  The  Finns  demand  little  of  the  material  luxuries 
of  American  life. 

137.  Interview  with  Charles  Savinen;  see  also  Finnish  Relief  Publica- 
tion— New  England  States,  1939-41  (Fitchburg,  1941). 
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Lanesville  Finns  are  perhaps  most  noted  for  their  quiet  and 
modest  ways.  Their  honesty  and  respect  for  public  morality  is 
recognized  by  many  residents  of  the  Cape.  Their  desire  for  person- 
al independence — a trait  that  was  easily  misunderstood  when 
hidden  by  the  peculiar  speech  and  customs  of  the  early  immigrants 
— is  considered  a valuable  asset  of  the  Finnish  character. 

The  Finnish  immigrants  who  found  their  way  to  Lanesville 
in  the  late  nineteenth  century  formed  one  of  the  earliest  perma- 
nent Finnish  settlements  on  the  New  England  coast.  Faced  with 
the  problems  of  a new  language,  a strange  environment,  and  little 
money,  the  Finns  worked  to  win  a place  in  the  community.  The 
pattern  of  settlement  and  the  institutions  of  this  colony  are  re- 
peated in  the  small  Finn  villages  throughout  the  country.  The 
immigrant  has  successfully  met  the  challenge  of  the  new  environ- 
ment. His  vision  of  owning  land  and  of  personal  independence 
was  never  lost.  Through  the  temperance  society,  co-operative  store, 
church  and  industry,  the  Finn  immigrant  has  successfully  made 
the  transition  to  a new  life  in  a strange  country. 


REVERBERATIONS  AND  THE  REVERBERATOR 
By  George  Knox 

Julian  Hawthorne's  journalistic  career  is  the  major  stim- 
ulus in  James’  drafting  of  The  Reverberator.  In  order  to  support 
my  contention  I must  first  counteract  the  misrepresentation  in 
Simon  Nowell-Smith’s  “Introductory  Note”  to  his  edition  of  the 
novel.^  Mr.  Nowell-Smith  summarizes  the  “New  Journahsm  that 
invaded  Europe  from  America  in  the  eighteen-seventies,”  and  cites 
the  effect  of  this  journahsm  in  James’  fiction.  Referring  to  the 
notebook  entry  in  which  James  records  the  “germs”  of  the  story, 
the  incident  of  Miss  McC.  in  Italy  and  Julian’s  published  inter- 
view of  J.  R.  Lowell  (that  “beastly  and  blackguardly  betrayal”), 
Mr.  Nowell-Smith  concludes  that  the  two  events  were  “no  more 
than  merest  germs.” 

He  errs  first  in  claiming  that  “Julian  Hawthorne  misreported  in 
the  press  a confidential  conversation  with  James  Russell  Lowell,” 
and  secondly  in  asserting  that  it  would  be  “idle”  to  identify”  the 
egregious  George  M.  Flack  of  the  Reverberator  society-newspaper 
with  the  adequately  documented  Julian  Hawthorne.  . . Mr. 
Nowell-Smith  briefly  traces  what  he  thinks  are  the  stages  of  trans- 
mutation of  the  “two  squalid  little  journalistic  discourtesies  of  real 
life  into  the  gem  of  comedy.”  But  before  going  into  what  I con- 
sider the  stages  of  development,  I must  take  strong  issue  with  his 
statement  that  Juhan  “misreported”  Lowell’s  conversations.  Also,  a 
brief  recapping  of  the  interview  as  published  in  the  New  York 
World  will  aid  readers  in  getting  the  mood  of  this  situation. 

The  record  of  the  dispute  between  Lowell,  Julian  Hawthorne, 
and  the  many  American  newspapers  which  came  to  Julian’s  sup- 
port, shows  no  evidence  that  he  “misreported.”^  He  may  have 
been  dishonest  in  concealing  his  intention  to  pubhsh  an  interview, 
and  he  may  have  misreported,  but  no  one  has  come  forward  with 
evidence  that  he  did  the  latter.  Further,  one  wonders  what  Mr. 
Nowell-Smith  means  by  “adequately  documented.”  Juhan  may 
be  well  enough  known  as  a name,  and  the  general  points  of  his 

1.  Henry  James,  The  Reverberator  (London,  1949),  pp.  v-x. 

2.  See  my  “The  Lowell-Hawthorne  Affair,”  New  England  Quarterly, 
XXIX  (December  1956),  493-502. 
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career  may  be  common  knowledge  among  scholars.  But  his  rela- 
tions with  James  and  his  connection  with  The  Reverberator  have 
not  been  documented. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  the  first  step  is  a look  at  the  Note- 
book entry  for  these  “merest”  germ  ideas. ^ James  mentions  the  in- 
cident of  Miss  McC.  and  proceeds  to  the  curse  of  journalism  and 
its  “invasion,  the  imprudence  and  shamelessness,  of  the  newspaper 
and  the  interviewer,  the  devouring  publicity  of  life,  the  extinction 
of  all  sense  between  public  and  private.”  Then  he  discusses  the 
outlines  of  the  story,  deciding  that  “it  wouldn’t  do  to  take  her 
case  in  its  actuality — partly  because  I might  seem  to  be  ‘copying’ 
and  partly  because  it  can  be  much  improved.  So  I leave  it  simply 
as  a starting-point — an  idea,  and  imagine  different  facts.”  And 
so  on. 

Next,  he  conjures  up  “A  young  American  admirer  of  hers,  who 
has  tried  without  success  to  woo  and  win  her, — a journalist,  of 
the  most  enterprising,  and  consequently  the  most  vulgar  charac- 
ter.” Further,  he  writes  that  this  man’s  “type  and  character  there- 
fore become  almost  the  more  salient  one[s].  He  of  course  hasn’t  a 
grain  of  delicacy  in  his  composition  (I  must  do  him  very  well);  he 
has  no  tradition  of  reserve  or  discretion — he  simply  obeys  his 
gross  newspaper  instinct  and  thinks  it  a piece  of  uncommon  good 
luck  that  he  has  had  such  a chance.  . . .”  Immediately  after  such 
speculations,  James  conceives  a letter,  a “fearful  letter  from  the 
young  man  to  his  big  catch-penny  newspaper  ...  a letter  as 
monstrous  as  Julian  H.’s  beastly  and  blackguardly  betrayal  last 
winter  of  J.R.L.”  “The  Hawthorne-Lowell  Affair,”  which  I have 
documented  in  detail,  took  place  in  October  and  November  of 
1886.  The  Notebook  entry  was  dated  November  17th,  1887. 
Matthiessen  and  Murdock  pointed  out  that  James  “must  have  be- 
gun writing  this  novel  . . . soon  after  making  this  entry  . . .” 
The  Reverberator  was  first  printed,  serially,  in  Macmillan's  Maga- 
zine, between  February  and  July,  1888. 

One  can  see,  then,  in  the  notebook  entry  alone  how  the  young 
man  assumed  ascendancy;  in  other  words,  how  Julian  as  a stim- 
ulus usurped  the  incident  of  Miss  McC.  But  some  of  the  high- 
points  in  the  “beastly  and  blackguardly  betrayal”  are  now  per- 

3.  F.  O.  Matthiessen  and  K.  B.  Murdock,  The  Notebooks  of  Henry 
James  (New  York,  1947),  pp.  82-86.  Cf. 
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tinent.  In  October  of  1886,  Julian  visited  Lowell  for  the  interview 
at  Deerfoot  Farm  in  Southborough.  As  a former  student  at  Har- 
vard, a boy  who  had  sat  at  the  professor’s  feet  and  listened  while 
he  read  Goethe,  and  as  the  son  of  Lowell’s  old  and  cherished 
friend,  Nathaniel,  Juhan  was  received  graciously  by  the  ex- 
Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Lowell,  newly  back  in  America, 
was  planning  a return  to  England. 

During  the  afternoon  of  conversation,  Lowell  spoke  disparag- 
ingly of  British  royalty  and  was  embarrassed  and  furious  to  see 
his  indiscreet  divulgences  so  soon  in  print.  He  claimed  adamantly 
that  he  never  suspected  Juhan’s  visit  to  be  an  official  interview. 
Among  the  more  comic  reverberations  was  a poem,  “The  Official 
Explanation”  (Chicago  Daily  News,  Oct.  31,  1886),  by  Eugene 
Field.  In  Hosea-Biglow-style  he  reviewed  the  charges  and  ended 
with  Lowell’s  resolve:  “And,  by  the  way,  it’s  my  design, /To  give 
up  drinkin’  cider.”  During  the  ensuing  fracas,  Julian  was  backed 
by  a bristling  and  determined  alliance  of  American  journalistic 
animosity  against  Lowell,  that  representative  of  “the  centre  of  in- 
tellect”: against  Lowell’s  change  toward  more  conservative  views; 
and  against  Lowell’s  affinity  for  “aristocratic  friends  in  England.” 
The  mock-heroic  tilting  against  newsprint  in  which  the  unvictori- 
ous  “Victorian  Knight  Errant”  defended  himself  somewhat  hap- 
lessly, set  off  much  peripheral  fireworks  and  degenerated  into 
burlesque.  The  four-hour  “chat”  with  Julian  filled  out  quite  a 
distressing  catalogue  of  statements  about  British  art  and  writing, 
and  most  damaging  observations  about  members  of  the  Royal 
Family,  at  least  as  reported  by  that  enterprising  and,  perhaps  con- 
scienceless journalist. 

But,  interesting  as  this  affair  was,  one  must  turn  away  to  a 
brief  examination  of  the  acquaintanceship  between  Julian  and 
Henry.  In  his  Diaries,"^  in  his  Pasadena  Star-News  columns^  of 
later  years,  and  in  his  several  books  or  reminiscences,  Julian  re- 
calls early  meetings  with  the  James  brothers — at  Sanborn’s  Acad- 
emy at  Concord,  at  Harvard  College,  and  later  in  Europe.  Julian 
and  Henry  were  casually  associated  in  the  days  before  James  be- 
gan the  biography  of  Nathaniel.  While  Julian  and  his  family 

4.  University  of  California  Library,  Berkeley,  Manuscript  Dept. 

5.  See  my  “Julian  Hawthorne;  Concordian  in  California,”  “Historical 
Society  of  Southern  California  Quarterly,  XXXIX  (March  1957),  14-36. 
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were  living  in  England  in  1879,  Julian  recorded  visits  and  trans- 
cribed letters  between  tbem.^  He  made  calls  on  Henry  in  “his 
little  room  secluded  from  the  city’s  uproar”  in  London  in  the 
1870’s.  Until  that  time,  Julian  had,  evidently,  known  Henry  but 
casually. 

In  addition  to  the  recorded  meetings  in  his  Diaries,  Julian  men- 
tions in  Shapes  that  Pass'^  several  incidents  involving  Henry  and 
draws  accurate  descriptions  of  his  appearance  and  manner  in 
public®  In  his  Memoirs,^  Julian  describes  how  he  introduced 
Henry  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  after  a trolley  ride  from  Los  Angeles 
to  the  beach.  Apparently  Henry  stood  silently  impressed,  like 
Keats’  Cortez,  in  those  pre-smog  days,  for  no  recorded  re- 
mark survives.  We  find  more  important  associations  between  the 
two  men  during  the  planning  of  James’  Hawthorne, for  Henry 
sought  Julian  out  for  information  about  his  father.  Later  Ameri- 
can critics  attacked  James  for  calling  American  life  “unfurnished” 
and  “provincial. Recollections  of  such  unfavorable  reactions  in 
the  press  may  have  intensified  Henry’s  sympathy  with  Lowell,  for 
American  journalists  sided  with  Julian  against  Lowell  because  of 
the  latter’s  choice  of  England  for  his  home  and  for  his  “aristo- 
cratic” leanings. 

But  before  we  can  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  James’ 
letter  to  Lowell,  we  should  briefly  look  at  the  drift  of  Henry’s 
reviews  of  Juhan’s  novels.  Here  we  find  much  that  parallels  what 
he  wrote  in  his  Notebooks  about  the  character  and  talents  of 
George  Flack.  In  December,  1874,  Henry  reviewed  Julian’s 
Idolatry  for  the  Atlantic,  reflecting  upon  “the  penalties  attached  to 
bearing  an  eminent  name, ”^2  ^^d  in  his  comments  on  Bressant 

6.  See  Diaries,  Berkeley.  Entry  of  Jan.  14  (Tuesday),  1879:  Julian 
alludes  to  visits  on  Ash  Wed.,  Feb.  26,  1879;  on  Thurs.,  Feb.  27,  1879; 
and  on  Friday,  Feb.  28,  1879.  Cf.  Julian’s  column  on  James,  Pasadena 
Star-News,  May  6,  1933,  a year  before  he  died. 

7.  (Boston,  1928),  pp.  53-55,  136-137- 

8.  Cf.  Alice  Boughton,  “A  Note  by  His  Photographer,”  Hound  and 
Horn,  VII  (April-June  1934),  478-480;  and  Joseph  Fierbaugh,  “Coburn: 
Henry  James’s  Photographer,”  American  Quarterly  VII  (Fall,  1955),  215- 
234- 

9.  Edith  Garrigues  Hawthorne,  ed.  (New  York,  1938),  pp.  125-126. 

10.  John  Morley,  ed.,  English  Men  of  Letters  (London,  1897). 

11.  See  Percy  Lubbock,  ed.,  The  Letters  of  Henry  James  (New  York, 
1920),  I;  also,  B.  Bernard  Cohen,  “Henry  James  and  the  Hawthorne  Cen- 
tennial,” Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  XCII  (July  1956),  279- 
283. 

12.  Atlantic,  XXXIV  (December  1874),  746-748. 
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he  took  up,  not  for  the  first  time,  the  matter  of  Julian’s  “trans- 
mitted talent.”  More  than  anything  else,  he  felt  that  Julian  should 
supply  himself  with  “culture — a great  deal  of  it.”^^  But  the  book 
which  most  severely  tried  Henry’s  critical  charity  and  patience 
was  Saxon  Studies,  published  in  1876.  This  book  in  the  innocents- 
abroad  tradition  recorded  Julian’s  cumulative  displeasure  during 
six  or  seven  years  in  Dresden,  where  he  studied  engineering.  In 
later  years  Julian  thought  it  his  best  book.  Henry,  however,  con- 
cluded that  in  spite  of  his  lengthy  sojourn,  Julian’s  judgments 
were  formed  “only  upon  those  matters  which  limit  the  horizon 
of  a six  weeks’  sojourner — the  tramways,  the  cabmen,  the  police- 
men, the  beer-saloons.”^^  Julian’s  lack  of  culture,  or  knowledge  of 
Dresden  culture,  showed  itself  in  a paucity  of  social  observations 
proper,  in  his  meager  impressions  of  private  matters  of  manners 
and  morals,  and  in  short,  in  the  more  sophisticated  areas  of  senti- 
ments and  arts.  James  felt  that  Julian  had  “nursed  his  dislikes  and 
irritations  in  a dark  closet.”  In  his  review  of  Garth,  Henry  dis- 
covered “incurable  immaturity  and  crudity”  in  addition  to  a con- 
stantly “unripe”  tone.  Irked  by  a pervasive  “indefinably  immature 
and  provincial”  quality,  he  found  it  difficult  to  give  Julian  benefit 
of  an  “easy  good  will,”  finishing  off  with:  “It  is  difficult  to  know 
how  to  speak  of  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne,  and  it  may  certainly  be 
said  that  this  hesitation  and  perplexity  are  a practical  compli- 
ment.”^^ 

Thus,  without  straining  the  evidence,  we  can  see  that  Henry 
found  Julian’s  published  interview  of  Lowell  to  be  the  latest  token 
in  a misguided  career.  It  clinched  his  already  low  opinions  of 
Julian’s  talents.  Now,  the  bearer  of  a great  name  had  committed 
an  unforgivable  betrayal.  His  letter  to  Lowell  after  the  “affair” 
shows  an  emotional  shock,  a furious  resentment,  evidence  that 
Julian’s  action  was  the  strongest  stimulus  in  the  incubating 
thoughts  of  a novel  about  American  journalism.  Henry  wrote  ex- 
plosively to  Lowell  from  34,  De  Vere  Gardens,  W.,  on  Nov.  i6th, 
1886,  right  at  the  time  when  the  babble  of  editorial  polemic  be- 
tween and  about  the  contestants  had  reached  crescendo  pitch. 

13.  Ibid.,  748. 

14.  T/ie  Nation,  XXII  (March  30,  1876),  214-215.  Saxon  Studies  ap- 
peared serially  in  Contemporary  Review,  1874-1875,  and  in  several  eclec- 
tic magazines  in  America  and  in  England. 

15.  Ibid.,  XXIV  (June  21,  1877),  369. 
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My  Dear  Lowell. 

Julian  Hawthorne’s  damnable  doings  make  me  feel  that 
I want  to  throw  myself  into  your  arms — or  to  take  you  ten- 
derly 8c  healingly  into  my  own.  I can  imagine  no  more  in- 
famous trick  & no  more  shameless  piece  of  caddishness.  It 
shows  how  dangerous  & noxious  a man  may  become  when 
he  is  so  discredited  (as  J.H.  has  been,  I take  it,  for  a long 
time,)  that  he  has  no  further  credit  to  lose.  His  cynicism  is 
in  itself  a weapon  of  injury.  I am  not  concerned,  however,  to 
qualify  the  act — you  have  done  that  all  sufficiently  yourself: 
he  ought  to  be  shot  & that  is  the  end  of  it.  But  I want  to  let 
you  know  how  much  you  have  of  my  sympathy  8c  of  that  of 
every  one  here — so  far  as  people  have  heard  of  the ‘matter. 
They  have,  so  far  as  I observe,  done  so  but  little  as  there  has 
been  no  reprinting  of  Hawthorne’s  prose  in  the  London  news- 
papers, save  a partial  8c  limited  reproduction  in  the  Pall  Mall 
(accompanied  by  your  ist  note  of  protest,)  qui  n’y  pouvait 
manquer.  It  isn’t  for  any  reverberation  of  the  incident  here 
that  I wish  to  condole  with  you,  for  that  strikes  me  as 
nothing  worth  speaking  of;  but  for  the  annoyance  you  must 
have  suffered  8c  the  intrinsic  scoundrelism  of  the  aggression. 

It  brings  tears  to  my  eyes  that  a bearer  of  Hawthorne’s  name 
should  have  dragged  it  into  such  an  unqualifiable  trade. 
Great  injuries,  however,  elicit  great  compensations — at  least 
they  often  do — if  it  is  a compensation  to  you  to  feel  the 
affair  has  only  served  to  remind  civilized  people  afresh,  so 
far  as  it  has  reached  them,  how  much  consideration  they 
have  for  you.  That,  I am  sure,  is  all  that  is  felt,  putting  aside 
the  loathing  for  this  procede  8c  its  author.  . . . Meanwhile 
smoke  your  pipe  with  a placid  increase  of  philosophy  and  be 
sure  that  what  will  survive  in  the  World’s  pretended  report 
of  your  conversation  will  be  simply  the  memory  of  an  ad- 
vanced modern  fraud.  . . . 


Very  faithfully  yours 

Henry  James^® 

Obviously,  this  personally  felt  resentment  against  Julian  as  a rep- 
resentative of  an  intrusive  profession  became  the  combustive  fuel 
in  planning  the  novel.  Although  we  cannot  deny  that  the  im- 
personality and  objectivity  of  James  the  artist  eventually  trans- 
formed the  personal  ire  into  the  stuff  of  fiction,  there  are  plenty 

1 6.  Permission  to  quote  this  transcribed  letter  granted  by  Mr.  William 
James,  literary  executor  for  Henry  James.  Address:  95  Irving  Street, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  This  letter  has  never  been  published. 
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of  clues  to  connect  Julian’s  interview  with  George  Flack’s  ac- 
tions. It  may  be  pertinent  to  notice  that  James  used  the  word 
“reverberation”  in  the  letter  to  Lowell. 

Thus,  as  we  examine  the  Lowell-Hawthorne  conflict  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  Notebook  “germs,”  we  must  infer  that  Julian’s 
betrayal  usurped  the  possibly  earlier  stimulus  of  Miss  McC.,  and 
that  the  character  of  George  Flack  derives  directly  from  Julian. 
Above  all,  evidence  reveals  that  Henry  had  been  thinking  of 
Julian  as  typifying  “unprincipled”  American  journalism,  what  he 
later  called  in  his  preface  to  The  Reverberator,  the  vogue  of  “the 
recording  slobbering  sheet.” 
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1850,  87,  in  i860,  96 
Braman,  Isaac,  17 
Brau,  Julia,  281 
Brava,  257 
Breadstuffs,  123 


Breckinridge,  , 114 

Breed,  , Capt.,  262 

Bressant,  351 
Briggs,  George  B.,  113 
Briggs,  George  N.,  66 
Brittlestars,  266 
Brockway,  M.  Turner,  339 
Brook  Farm,  176,  298 
Brookhouse,  Robert,  122 

Brookhouse,  , Capt.,  241, 

242,  260,  261 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  334 
Browder,  Earl,  332 
Brown,  Edward,  255 
Brown,  John,  108,  111-113 
Browne,  George  Morgan,  145-146 

Bruce,  , Capt.,  261 

Bryant,  , Capt.,  243,  260, 

261 

Bryozoa,  266 

Buchanan,  James,  105-106,  109, 
III,  114 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  122 
Bulfinch,  Charles,  169 
Burbeck,  William  H.,  186,  195 

Burchmore, , Capt.,  242,  261 

Burlington,  Mass.,  72 
Burnham,  Ebenezer,  127 

Burnham,  , Capt.,  245,  261 

Burns,  Anthony,  no 
Burroughs,  George,  185 
Bush-Brown,  Albert,  and  Caroline 
Shillaber,  “When  the  Eye 
Failed,  and  Architecture  Fell  to 
Building  or  Literature,”  165- 

175 

Bust  of  Hawthorne,  161 
Butler,  Benjamin  F.  (N.  Y.),  56, 
60,  113,  114 

Butler,  Ben,  Gen.  (Mass.),  334 
Butterfish,  267 
Buttons,  197 

Cabinetmakers,  97,  98 
Cabot,  George,  106 
Cabot  family,  115 
Calais,  Maine,  123 
Caldwell,  John,  128 

Caldwell,  , Capt.,  261 

Calhoun,  John  C.,  Sen.,  58 
Calico,  129 

California,  Finns  in,  316 
Calomel,  234 

Calumet,  Michigan,  317,  323 
Calvinism,  in  New  England,  in 
19th  century,  199-201,  207-208 
Campbell,  A.  S.,  249 
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Canada,  attitude  toward  fisheries 
of,  21-31  passim;  attitude  to- 
ward North  during  Civil  War 
of , 2 1 

Canada,  vessel,  260 
Canadian- American  relations,  21- 

31 

Canadians,  95,  98;  in  Essex 

County  in  1850,  80;  in  i860, 
92 

Candles,  “adamatine,”  128 
Candles  and  soap,  126 

Canter,  , 332 

Cape  Ann,  Mass.,  72;  early  his- 
tory of,  313-316;  Finnish  im- 
migrants at,  313-347;  marine 
life  at,  263-266 

Cape  Ann  Granite  Company,  318 
Cape  Ann  Granite  Works,  334 
Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  219-220 
Capers,  197 

Capital,  switched  from  commerce 
to  industry,  115,  124-126,  129, 
132-134,  136 
Captains  Courageous,  135 
Carey,  Alice,  33 
Carlson,  Isaac,  337 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  225 
Carpenters,  77,  98 
Carriages,  126 
Cartland,  Gertrude,  50-51 
Cary,  Phoebe,  33 
Cass,  Lewis,  Sen.,  64 
Castle  Neck,  Ipswich,  Mass.,  71, 
72 

Catbirds,  264 

Catherine,  bark,  1 1 9 

Cayenne,  French  Guiana,  122, 

235 

Cement,  124 
Census  of  i860,  75 
Central  heating,  1 74 
Ceres,  bark,  13  2-1 3 3 
Chadwick  Pond,  71 
Chain  Bridge,  71 
Chair  factories,  317 
Channing,  Edward,  214 
Channing,  William  Ellery,  Dr., 
226,  284 

Chapman,  , Capt.,  243,  261 

Charles  Stedman,  schooner,  334 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  114 
Chase,  Salmon  P.,  62 
Chebacco  Lakes,  72 
Cherokee,  vessel,  252,  262 
Chesapeake,  frigate,  204 
Chesapeake  Bay,  123 


Chestnut  Street  (Salem),  167, 
168,  170,  172 
Child,  Lydia  Maria,  33 
China,  95 

Chinese,  in  Essex  County,  in 
1850-1860,  95 
Choate,  George  F.,  195-196 
Ghoate,  Rufus,  Sen.,  108-109, 
180,  226 

Cholera,  epidemic  of  1832,  234 
“Christ  Healing  the  Sick,”  156 
Christian  Bedders,  336 
Christianity,  in  Zanzibar,  258 
Churches,  97 
Cicero,  206 
Circassian,  vessel,  260 
Cities,  incorporation  of,  84-85 
City  Almhouse  (Salem),  169 
City  Hall  (Newburyport),  167 
City  Hall  (Salem),  170 
“Civil  Disobedience,”  179 
Civil  War,  3-20  passim,  295-297; 
Canadian  attitude  toward  North, 
during,  2 1 
Clams,  265,  267 
Clam  worms,  265 
Claxton,  Timothy,  224 
Clay,  Henry,  55,  104 
Clayton  Compromise  Bill,  61,  62 
Cleopatra’s  Barge,  yacht,  204 
“Clerical  Oppressors,”  35 
Clerks,  77 

Cleveland,  Grover,  Pres.,  30 
Cleveland,  Henry,  172 
Clifford,  D.  A.,  154 
Clingman,  Thomas,  Rep.,  54 
Clio,  schooner,  123 
Clipper-ships,  127 
Cloaks,  190 

Clothing,  of  1850’s,  186-198 
Cloves,  1 18,  120,  122,  249 
Coal,  1 18,  122 
Coal  trade,  141 

Coastal  trade.  See  Trade  and 
commerce. 

Cocoa,  122 
Codfish,  124,  267 
Coffee,  120 
Coffeebread,  345 
Coffin  Beach,  72 
Cogswell,  Francis,  145-146 
Cole,  Donald  B.,  106 
Collars,  195,  196 
Collembolan,  264 
Collins,  C.  A.,  195 
Colonna  Palace,  155 
Comb-makers,  77 
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Combs,  126 

Commerce.  See  Trade  and  com- 
merce 

Common  Council  of  Salem,  173 
“Common  Marine  Life  at  Cape 
Ann,  Massachusetts,"  by  Ralph 
W.  Dexter,  263-268 
Communism,  Finnish,  331-333 
Comoro  Islands,  240 
Complex,  vessel,  245,  261 

Conant,  , Capt.,  251,  261, 

262 

Concord,  Mass.,  141,  176,  350 
Concord  Lyceum,  178 
Concrete,  339 
Confectioners,  97 
Confederate  bonds,  12-13 
Congregational  Church  (George- 
town, Mass.),  17 
Congregational  Church  (Lanes- 
ville.  Mass.),  323,  331 
Connor,  Robert,  150 
Conscience  Whigs.  See  Whig 
Party. 

Consulate,  British,  in  Zanzibar, 
254;  U.  S.,  in  Zanzibar,  250- 
260 

Consumption,  234 
Cooperative  societies,  330-331 
Copal,  240,  256-257 
Copley,  John  S.,  156 
Corcoran,  William  W.,  14 
Cordage,  126,  127-128 
Corinthian,  vessel,  260 

Correggio,  , 153 

Correia,  , 332 

Corsets,  189 

Corwin,  Thomas,  Sen.,  54,  56,  61 
Cosmopolitan  Art  Union,  158, 
161 

Costigan,  Francis,  170 
Cottage  Hospital,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  41W 
“Cottage  shoes,"  193 
Cotton,  122,  252 
Cotton  goods,  120,  126,  1 30-131, 
134,  260 

Cotton  manufactory,  73 
Cotton  mills,  83,  129 
“Cotton  Palace,"  158 
Cotton  Whigs.  See  Whig  Party 
Council  for  New  England,  70 
Court  of  Arbitration,  22 
Courthouse  (Salem),  170,  175 
Cox,  Deborah  (Mrs.  Augustus 
Torrey),  273-312  passim 
Cox,  Eben  Ellingwood,  273 
Cox,  Lucy  Waters,  273 


Cox,  Samuel,  273 
Cox,  Sarah  Dane,  273,  277-278 
Crabs,  264-267  passim 
Crane,  Edward,  140 
Crane  Pond,  73 
Cravats,  195 
Crawford,  Thomas,  160 
“Crayon,  The,"  152 
Cressey,  Josiah  Perkins,  127 
Crinoline  petticoat,  186-189 
Crossties,  railroad,  143 
Croup,  234 

Crown  Double  Extension  Skirt, 
188 

Crowninshield,  Francis  B.,  145- 
146 

Crowninshield  Wharf,  122 
Crows,  265,  266 
Crustaceans,  264 
Crystal  Palace,  158,  168 
Cuba,  III,  334 

Cultural  life,  of  Essex  County, 
1850-1860,  149-175;  of  Finn- 
ish immigrants,  340-341 
Cunner,  266,  267 
Curley,  James  H.,  334 
Currier,  William,  and  James  L. 

Townsend,  127 
Currier  family,  1 1 6 
Curriers,  77,  99 
Curwen,  George  Rea,  194 
Cushing,  Caleb,  109-111,  113- 

114 

Custom  districts,  of  Essex  County, 

115 

Cutler,  Carl,  127 
Cutler,  Ephraim,  288 
Cutler,  Manasseh,  Rev.,  202,  204, 
205,  289,  300 

Cuttle,  , Capt.,  41,  43 

Cypher,  vessel,  262 
Czar  Nicholas  II,  319-320 

Daguerreotype,  154 
Daily  Worker,  333 
Dakar,  W.  Africa,  121 
Dana,  Henrietta,  25 
Dana,  Richard  Henry,  Jr.,  24-31 
Dancing  masters,  97 
Dane,  Nathan,  273,  277-278 
Danes,  in  Essex  County,  in  1850, 
89;  in  i860,  92 
Danish  Virgin  Islands,  124 
Danvers,  Mass.,  48,  85,  100,  loi, 
130,  157,  185,  203;  popula- 
tion of,  in  1850,  87,  in  i860, 
96 
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Danvers  Railroad  Company,  137- 
148  passim 

Dartmouth  College,  213;  medical 
school,  216 
Dates,  1 1 8,  120 
Davies,  Louis  H.,  24W 
Davis,  George  L.,  no 
Davis,  Jefferson,  105,  109,  no 
Davis,  John,  Sen.,  21 
Davis,  Timothy,  105,  no 

Davis,  , 260 

Dawes,  Henry  L.,  Sen.,  23 
Dawn,  vessel,  248,  261,  262 

Day, , Capt.,  262 

Deaf-mutes,  education  of,  281 
Deblois,  Lewis,  270 
Deblois,  Lewis,  Mrs.,  270 
Deer  Island,  71 
Deerfoot  Farm,  350 
Deerskins,  122 
Delagoa  Bay,  239 
Delaware,  Finnish  and  Swedish 
settlements  at,  316 
Delfosse,  Maurice,  23,  26,  27,  28, 
29 

Democratic  Party,  57,  59,  104- 
105,  109,  180,  343;  Conven- 
tion of,  i860,  114 
Depression,  331,  340,  343,  345 
Description  of  Essex  County  in 
1859,  69-81 
Detroit,  Mich.,  292 
Devil’s  Apron  String,  267 
Dexter,  Ralph  W.,  “Common  Ma- 
rine Life  at  Cape  Ann,  Massa- 
chusetts,’’ 263-268 
Diaries  (of  Julian  Hawthorne), 
350 

Dickens,  Charles,  quoted,  200, 
208 

Dictionary  of  American  Biography, 
18,  no 

Diplomacy,  American,  21-31,  243- 
262  passim 

Discoveries  in  Africa,  295 
Diseases,  234 
Dissection,  231 

Dissociation  of  Sensibility,  184 
Distilleries,  rum,  127 
District  of  Columbia,  slavery  in, 
56 

“Divine  Love,  The,”  48 
Dix,  John  A.,  Sen.,  57,  60,  63 

Dloheimo,  , 323-324 

“Doctor  Despite  Himself:  The 

Life  of  Augustus  Torrey  (1805- 
1880),”  by  Deborah  Bethell 


Doctor  Despite  Himself,  continued 
Zobel,  Part  I:  199-238;  Part  II: 
271-312 

Doctors.  See  Physicians 
Dodge  & Jones,  Co.,  123 
Dodge-Shreve  House,  167 
Dogfish,  268 

Doherty,  , Mr.,  45 

Domestic  system  of  manufacture, 

133-134 

Donald,  William  C.,  107 
Douglas,  Frederick,  107 
Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  105,  109, 
in,  114 

Douglas  and  Sherwood  Co.,  189 
Doutre,  Joseph,  Sir,  24n 
Dove,  The,  340 
Dover,  N.  H.,  141 
Downing  Block  (Salem),  170 
Dramatics,  327 
Drawing,  1 50-1 51,  159 
Dreadnought,  ship,  127 
Dred,  A Tale  of  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp,  107 

Dred  Scott  Decision,  109 
Dresden,  Germany,  352 
Dresses,  189,  192,  197 
“Dr.  Gordak’s  Jelly  of  Pomegran- 
ate,” 235 
Dropsy,  234 
Duley,  Langford,  315 
Duley,  Michael,  315 
Dulse,  266 

Durchman, , 322 

Dusseldorf  Gallery,  161 
Dutch,  in  Essex  County,  in  1850, 
90;  in  i860,  93 
Dutton,  Benjamin,  127 
Dwight,  Timothy,  200 
Dye,  analine,  194 
Dysentery,  234 

E.  Lipscomb  & Co.,  128 
East  Africa,  American  trade  with, 
239-263 

East  Boston,  116 
East  Church  (Salem),  175 
East  Gloucester,  Mass.,  346 
East  India  Hall,  167 
East  India  Marine  Society,  77-78, 
98 

Eastern  Railroad  Co.,  18,  80,  137- 
148 

Economy  of  Essex  County  in 
1850-1860,  82-103  passim;  115- 
136  passim;  137-148  passim 
Edge  stone,  333 
Edmunds  and  Lane,  Co.,  319 
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Education,  5,  14,  79-80,  98;  art 
1 50-1 51;  of  deaf-mutes,  281; 
of  Finnish  immigrants,  340- 
341,  344-345;  in  early  19th 
century,  205-207;  in  1850- 
1860,  101-103,  279-280 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  quoted,  199 
Eelgrass,  epidemic  of  in  1932, 
267 

Eelpout,  268 
Eels,  267,  268 

“Elbridge  Gerry  Meanders,”  ed- 
ited by  George  A.  Billias,  269- 
270 

Elbridge,  , 260 

Elections,  national,  of  1848,  52- 
56,  180;  of  1854,  105;  of 
1856,  108,  109,  153;  of  i860, 
105,  114;  of  1924-1940,  332; 
of  1936,  343;  state,  of  1854, 
105;  of  1855,  108;  of  1857, 
106;  of  1859,  112,  of  1930 
and  I934»  332 
Elevators,  168 
Eliot,  T.  S.,  33,  184 
Eliza,  brig,  262 
Eliza  Burgess,  brig,  122 
Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  122 
Ellsworth,  Maine,  123 
Elmina,  W.  Africa,  121 
Embargo,  106,  115 
Emerson,  Nehemiah,  Capt.,  173 
Emerson,  Ralph  W.,  107,  176, 
178,  208;  quoted,  225,  226 

Emerton, , Capt.,  261,  262 

Empire,  schooner,  119,  121 
Employment,  in  1850-1860,  125- 
127 

Empress  Eugenie,  187,  194 
Engels,  Frederick,  331 
England.  See  Great  Britain 
English,  95,  98-100,  III;  in  Es- 
sex County,  in  1850,  88;  in 
i860,  92;  immigrants  to  Cape 
Ann,  315 

Engravings,  1 51-153 
Ensworth,  Jedediah,  Dr.,  201,  202 
Enterprise,  U.  S.  S.,  249 
Episcopal  Church  (Rockport, 
Mass.),  323 
Erickson,  John,  337 
Esikoset,  323 

Essex,  Mass.,  72,  77,  86,  116, 
127,  1 3 1,  139;  population  of, 
in  1850,  87,  in  i860,  96 
Essex,  ship,  245 
Essex  Company,  134,  135 
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Essex  County  in  1850-1860,  67- 
198;  architecture  of,  in  1850’s, 
165-175;  artistic  life,  1850- 

1859,  149-164;  commerce  of, 
1 1 5-1 29;  economy  of,  1850- 

1860,  82-103  passim;  foreign- 
born  in,  1850-1860,  82-103; 
immigration  to,  85-103  passim; 
manufacturing  in,  77-78,  115, 
125-136;  native-borfl  in,  1850- 
1860,  82-103;  occupations  in 
i860  in,  77-78;  politics  in, 
1 04-1 14;  population  in  1850’s 
and  in  i86o’s,  75-77,  82-103; 
railroads  in  1850-1860,  137- 
148 

Essex  County  Bar  Association,  155 
Essex  County  Natural  History  So- 
ciety, 162 

“Essex  County  Politics  A Century 
Ago,”  by  Claude  M.  Fuess,  104- 
114 

Essex  Historical  Society,  162-163 
Essex  Institute,  67-68,  133,  162, 
163,  165,  182,  19m,  194 
Essex  Institute  Historical  Collec- 
tions, 67-68 
Essex  Junto,  105 

Essex  Railroad  Company,  138- 
148  passim 
Essex  River,  72 

Essex  South  District  Medical  So- 
ciety, 238,  279 

European  scenes,  panoramas,  156 
Evangelical  Lutherans,  323 
“Evangeline,”  160,  161,  180 
Evans,  Benjamin,  no 
Evarts,  William,  28,  29 
Everett,  Edward,  gn,  109,  113, 
178,  225 

Exhibitions  of  paintings,  155 
Exports.  See  Trade  and  commerce 

Fabens,  B.  F.,  257 
Fabens,  Charles  H.,  122 
Fabens,  William,  no 
Factories,  169 
Factory  system,  13  3-1 34 
Fairport,  Ohio,  324 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  129 
Falmouth,  Maine,  313 
Faneuil  Hall,  no,  113 
Farm  Laborers,  77,  97 
Farmers,  77,  85 

Farming,  in  North  Carolina,  297- 
312.  See  also  Agriculture 
Farragut,  David,  Admiral,  19 
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“Fashions  of  the  ’Fifties,”  by  Eliz- 
abeth B.  Smith,  186-198 
Fawn,  vessel,  243,  261 
February  Manifesto,  319-320 
Federal  Street  (Salem),  167,  168, 
170 

Federalist  Party,  109,  270 
Felt,  Charles  Wilson,  gn,  ign 
Felton,  William  W.,  180 
Fenno-American  movement,  324 
Ferran,  J.,  151 
Festival  of  St.  John,  346 
Field,  Eugene,  350 
Fields,  James  T.,  179 
Fields  Were  Green,  The,  32 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  16 
Filene,  William,  189 
Fillmore,  Millard,  64,  65,  105-106 
Fingersponges,  267 
Finland,  319,  320;  war  with  Rus- 
sia of,  319-320,  328,  344, 

345-346 

Finnish  immigration  to  Lanes- 
ville.  Mass.,  313-347 
Finnish  Relief  Fund,  345-346 
Finnish  Short  Story  Journal,  The, 

340-341 

Finnish  Social  Democrat  Club, 

329 

Finnish  Socialist  League  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 330 

Finnish-American  culture,  317 
Fire  of  1859,  in  Salem,  174 
First  Church  (Second  Meeting- 
house of  the  North  Church, 
Salem),  171 
Fish,  263-266 
Fish,  Hamilton,  23 
Fish  Oil,  22,  126 
Fisher  Charitable  Society,  282 
Fisheries,  21-31,  77,  83,  99,  115, 
124-125,  126-127,  313-314, 

333;  in  1850-1860,  116,  124- 
125,  126-127,  statistics  of, 

116,  130-131 

Fishermen,  21-31,  77,  98,  99 
Fishing  schooners,  116,  125,  127 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  317,  330,  331, 
340,  341 

Fitzlane  House  (Gloucester),  171 
Flack,  George  M.,  348,  351,  354 
Flagg,  Wilson,  224 
Flannel  workers,  100 
Flatstone  Cove  (now  Lane’s 
Cove),  Mass.,  313 
Fletcher,  J.  C.,  Rev.,  45-46 
“Floating  Bell,”  189 
Flounders,  267 


Flour  & meal,  126 
Flowers,  300-301 
Flying  Cloud,  ship,  127 
Folly  Cove,  Mass.,  314 
Food  costs  in  South,  304 
Foodstuffs,  1 1 8 , 123 

Forbes,  , Capt.,  239 

Ford  Foundation,  23971 
Ford,  Francis,  24 

Ford,  , 332 

Foreign-born.  See  Immigrants 
Foreign  relations.  See  Diplomacy 
Foreign  trade.  See  Trade  and  com- 
merce 

Foreigner  s Opinion  of  England, 
A,  295 

Fort  Donelson,  Tenn.,  13 
Fort  Lee,  177 
Foster,  William  Z.,  332 
Fox,  Gustavus  Vasa,  135 
Fox  grass,  264 
Frames,  picture,  155 
Framingham,  Mass.,  273,  277 
France,  245,  255 

Francis,  , Capt.,  262 

Franklin,  John  J.,  Capt.,  251 
“Fraternity  of  Shenstones,  The,” 

173 

Free  Evening  School  of  Salem,  102 
Free  Soil  Party,  $2n,  58,  66 
Freedmen,  303-304 
“Freedom  in  Brazil,”  46 
Freight  cars,  railroad,  144 
Freight  wagons,  137 
Fremont,  John  C.,  105-106,  109, 

153 

French,  in  Essex  County,  in 
1850-1860,  89,  92,  95,97,  99, 
106 

French,  Jonas  H.,  Col.,  334 
“From  Sails  to  Spindles:  Essex 
County  in  Transition,”  by  Rob- 
ert G.  Albion,  115-136 
Frothingham,  O.  B.,  102 
Fruit,  43 
Fruitlands,  298 
Frye  Village,  107 
Fuess,  Claude  M.,  “Essex  County 
Politics  a Century  Ago,”  104- 
114 

Fugitive  Slave  Law,  9,  18,  no 

Gage,  Hittinger  and  Company,  80 
Gaiters,  192,  196 
Gale  of  1846,  124 
Gallaudet,  Thomas,  281 
“Gallows,  The,”  35 
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Galt,  Alexander,  Sir,  23,  26,  27, 
28,  29,  31 
Gambia,  121 

Gamble,  , Mr.  & Mrs.,  50 

Gardeners,  99 

Gardner,  Addison,  Judge,  60 
Gardner,  Henry  J.,  105 
Gardner,  Mass.,  317 
Garner,  John  N.,  343 
Garrison,  William  L.,  1-20  pas- 
sim, 107,  183,  296;  attaeks 
George  Peabody,  i-io;  evalua- 
tion of,  20 
Garth,  352 
Gas  lighting,  174 
Gatell,  Frank  Otto,  “Letters  of  a 
Salem  Conseienee  Whig;  Steph- 
en C.  Phillips  to  John  G.  Pal- 
frey,” 52-66 
Gazelle,  vessel,  261 
Geisinger,  David,  246 
General  Assoeiation  of  Massaehu- 
setts  and  Connectieut,  287 
Generous,  vessel,  251,  262 
Genius  of  Universal  Emancipa- 
tion, I 

Geology  of  Essex  County,  69-73 
George  F.  Wonson  8c  Bros.,  125 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers, 15 

George  W.  Jones,  brig,  119 
George’s  Bank,  124,  128 
Georgetown,  D.  C.,  10 
Georgetown,  Mass.,  71,  72,  77, 
80,  86,  97,  130;  population  of, 
in  1850,  87,  in  i860,  97 
Germans,  95,  99,  iii;  in  Essex 
County  in  1850,  89;  in  i860, 
93 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  letter  by,  269- 
270 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  Mrs.,  269 
Gerry,  Eliza,  269 
Gerry,  Thomas,  269 
Gilmore,  Joseph,  145-146 
Gilpin,  Henry  D.,  57 
Ginger,  118,  121 
Girard,  Stephen,  2 

Gitlow,  , 332 

Globe  Steam  Mills  (Newbury- 
port),  129,  169 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  21,  22,  30,  72, 
75,  76,  77,  78,  84,  loi,  103, 
no,  115,  116,  124,  128, 

130,  135,  138,  157,  160,  174, 
175;  arming  schooners  of,  21; 
Finnish  immigrants  at,  313- 
347;  fisheries,  21-31  passim. 


Gloucester,  Mass.,  continued 
116-117,  124-125;  population 
of,  in  1850,  87,  in  i860,  96 
Gloucester  Harbor,  263 
Glover,  Charles,  327-328 
Gloves,  193 
Goat  skins,  120 

Godey’s  Lady’s  Book,  190,  191- 
192,  198 
Gold  rush,  85 
Goldsmith,  Bessie,  107 
Goodhue,  Jonathan,  116 

Goodridge,  , Capt.,  241, 

242,  261 
Goose  Cove,  267 
Goree,  W.  Africa,  118,  121 
Gothic  Revival,  171,  174 
Gough,  John,  229,  286 
Gould,  Hannah  F.,  109 
Crackles,  264,  265 
Grand  Banks,  21-31  passim,  124, 
128 

Granite,  135 

Granite  industry,  at  Cape  Ann, 

314-315,  316,  321,  333-340 

Granite  Paving  Block  Manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States,  338 
Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  Pres.,  19,  23 
Grapes,  301 
Grass,  264 
Gray,  William,  116 
Great  Britain,  28,  124,  244,  245, 
246,  248,  252,  254;  and  fish- 
eries dispute,  21-31 
Great  Exhibition,  i o 
Greek  Revival,  170 
Greeks,  in  Essex  County,  in  1850, 
90;  in  i860,  92 
Green-heads,  264 
Greenough,  Horatio,  170 
Greenwood,  Grace,  3 3 
Grey  sole,  267 
Grout,  333 

Groveland,  Mass.,  71,  75,  86, 
13 1 ; population  of,  in  1850, 
87,  in  i860,  96 

“Growth  of  the  Population  in 
Essex  County,  The,”  by  Bar- 
bara M.  Solomon,  82-103 
Guide,  bark,  120 

Guido,  , 153 

Guilt,  in  poetry,  37;  in  Haw- 
thorne, 182-185 
Guinea  coast  trade,  121 
Gull  Prairie,  Michigan,  292 
Gum,  120 

Gum  copal,  118,  120,  128 
Gunpowder,  120 
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Haddock,  267 
Hair  cuts,  196 
Hair  nets,  193 
Hake,  267 

Hale,  John  P.,  Sen.,  61-62 
Hale  Building  (Salem),  170 
Halibut,  125,  268 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  24-25 
Halifax  Fisheries  Commission  of 
1877,  21-31;  American  indig- 
nation over  award  of,  29-30; 
decision  of,  27-28;  organiza- 
tion of,  23-25;  proceedings  of, 
24-27;  significance  of,  30-31 

Hall,  , Capt.,  260 

Hamerton,  Atkins,  Capt.,  254- 

255 

Hamilton,  Gail,  45-46 
Hamilton,  Mass.,  72,  73,  76,  86, 
1 3 1,  204;  population  of,  in 
1850,  87,  in  i860,  96 
Hamilton  Hall,  186 
Hamlin,  E.  S.,  59 
Hammond  and  Tuttle,  Co.,  189 
Hancock  House,  172 
Hancock,  Mich.,  316-317,  341 
Hancock,  Walker,  345 
Hanna,  Mark,  317 
Haraden,  John,  315 
Harbinger,  vessel,  261 
Harmony  Grove  Cemetery 
(Salem),  172 

Harper’s  Ferry,  Va.,  111-113 
Harrison,  William  H.,  109 

Hart,  , Capt,  248,  249 

Hartford,  Conn.,  58,  281 
Hartford,  Convention  of,  1814, 
106 

Harvard  College,  ii,  350;  in 
19th  century,  213-216;  Medical 
School,  in  19th  century,  216- 
219 

Harvard  Square,  215 
“Harvest  Hymn,”  42 
Hatchet  Gang,  192 
Hats,  126,  196 
Hatters,  77 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  44,  70,  71,  73, 
77,  85,  loi,  102,  115,  130, 
134,  135,  172,  173;  popula- 
tion of,  in  1850,  87,  in  i860, 
96 

Hawthorne,  Elizabeth,  Mrs.,  151 
Hawthorne,  Julian,  and  Henry 
James,  350-354;  interview  with 
J.  R.  Lowell,  350,  353;  as  a 
stimulus  for  Henry  James’  The 


Hawthorne,  Julian,  continued 
Reverberator,  348-350,  353- 

354 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  36,  97, 
204,  350,  351;  and  architec- 
ture, 175;  attitude  toward 
Salem,  176-177;  and  extortion, 
181-183;  and  guilt,  182-185; 
Henry  James’  respect  for,  348- 
354  passim;  interpretation  of, 
176,  185;  in  Italy,  149,  151, 
i53>  155;  and  Louisa  Lander, 
161-162;  at  Salem  Custom 
House,  179-183 
Hawthorne,  Una,  1 5 1 
Hawthorne  bust,  161 
Hawthorne-Lowell  Affair,  The, 
349 

Flayden,  Clara,  344 
Hayes,  David  F.,  “The  Role  of  the 
Finnish  Immigrant  in  the  His- 
tory of  Lanesville,  Massachu- 
setts, 1870-1957,”  313-347 
Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  Pres.,  24 
Hayes,  Thomas  M.,  173 
Hazard,  Blanche,  133 
Headdresses,  193 
Healey,  George  P.  A.,  155,  159 
Heart  disease,  234 
Heloise,  177 
Henrico,  brig,  122 
Herons,  265,  266 
Herring,  267 
Herring  gulls,  266 
“Hiawatha’s  Wooing,”  153 
Hides,  120,  121,  122,  132,  240 
Higginson,  Thomas  W.,  112 
High  heels,  193 
Hillard,  George,  180 

Hinchcliffe,  , 306-308 

Historic  building  preservation, 

172-173 

History  of  the  Girondists,  177 

Hockberger,  , 339 

Hoffman,  Charles,  122 
Holland,  245 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  178; 

quoted,  215,  226,  233 
Holt  Hill,  72 
Homeopathy,  234 
Homer,  Winslow,  160 
Hooper,  Samuel,  145-146 

Hooper, , 262 

Hoosac  Tunnel,  147 
Hooten,  Earnest,  345 
Hope,  vessel,  260 
Hoppin,  James,  Rev.,  163,  165, 
168 
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Horns,  122 
Horse  fly,  264 
Horse  railway,  147-148 
Horticulture,  299-301,  31 1-3 12 
Hotels,  99 

Houghton  and  Mifflin,  50 
House  at  39  Chestnut  Street 
(Salem),  167 

House  at  135  Federal  Street 
Salem),  167,  173 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  The, 
97 

Housing,  planned,  173 

Hovey,  , Capt.,  42,  43,  51 

Hovey,  , Mrs.,  49,  5 1 

Howe,  Samuel  Gridley,  226,  281 
Howells,  William  Dean,  185 
Hudson  River  School,  160 
Hukkanen,  Albin,  322 
Hunt,  William  Morris,  155,  159 
Hunt’s  Wharf,  128 

Hunter,  , 309-310 

Hussey,  Elijah,  107 
Hydroids,  264,  266 
“Hygiean  Medicine,”  235 
Hymns,  41M 

Ice,  80,  138 
Ice  boat,  147 
Idolatry,  351 

He  de  France.  See  Mauritius 
Imaum,  248M 

Immigration,  to  Essex  County, 
82-103  passim,  135;  English  to 
Cape  Ann,  315;  Finnish  to 
Lanesville,  Mass.,  313-347;  in- 
fluence on  politics,  103,  106; 
Irish  to  Cape  Ann,  315;  Italian 
to  Cape  Ann,  315-316;  Portu- 
guese to  Cape  Ann,  316;  Scot- 
tish to  Cape  Ann,  315;  Swed- 
ish to  Cape  Ann,  315 
Immigrants,  in  Essex  County, 
1850-1860,  82-103  passim;  in 
Lanesville,  Mass.,  313-347;  in 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  135 
Imports.  See  Trade  and  commerce 
Independence  Day,  346 
India,  95 

Indian  Ocean,  239 
Indians  (Asian),  in  Essex  Coun- 
ty, in  1850-1860,  95 
Indo-China,  246 
Industry.  See  manufacturing 
Inflammation  of  the  lungs  (pneu- 
monia), 234 
Ingersoll,  Robert,  331 
Innes,  George,  160 


Insects,  264 

Intellectual  ferment  of  1830’s, 
224-230 

International  Presidents  of  the 
Paving  Cutters,  339 
Intervale,  the,  50 
losoco,  bark,  120 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  71,  76,  86,  115, 
124,  1 3 1,  169;  population  of, 
in  1850,  87;  in  i860,  96 
Ipswich  Bay,  267 
Ipswich  River,  72 
Irish,  in  Essex  County,  95,  98, 
99,  102,  103,  106,  III,  135; 
statistics  of,  in  1850,  90;  in 
i860,  93 

Irish  Literary  Association,  loi 
Irish  Reading  Room  Association, 

lOI 

Isle  de  Los,  W.  Africa,  121 
Isles  of  Shoals,  N.  H.,  43 
Isopods,  266 

Italian  immigrants,  to  Cape  Ann, 
315,  316,  337,  342;  in  Essex 
County,  1850-1860,  97;  statis- 
tics of,  in  1850,  90,  in  i860, 
93 

Italy,  Hawthorne  in,  149,  151, 
i53>  155;  trade  with,  118 
Itsennus,  346 

Ivory,  1 18,  120,  1 21,  240,  241, 
248 

J.  A.  Paine  and  Company,  191 
Jackets,  197 

Jackman,  George  W.,  Jr.,  120, 
127 

Jackson,  Andrew,  291,  295 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  123 
Jacobs,  George,  163 
Jacobson,  Andrew,  328 
Jacobson,  John,  328 
James,  Charles,  Col.,  129 
James,  Henry,  33,  36,  162,  184; 
despises  journalism,  348-354; 
letter  of  to  James  R.  Lowell, 
353-354;  and  The  Reverbera- 
tor, 348-354 

James  Steam  Mills  (Newbury 
port),  129,  169 
Jarmab  ibn  Dadi,  256 
Jaundice,  234 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  105 
Jellyfish,  267 
Jenkins,  William,  107 
Jewish  pedlars,  95 
Jews,  in  Essex  County,  in  1850- 
1860,  95-96 
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Jingle-shell,  264 
Johanna  Island,  240,  242 
John  Adams,  U.  S.  S.,  258 
“John  Greenleaf  Whittier  to  Har- 
riet McEwen  Kimball,  Eight 
Letters,"  ed.  by  Lewis  E.  Weeks, 
Jr.,  41-51 

Johnson,  Edward,  70 
Johnson,  Joseph,  78 
Johnson,  — — , Capt.,  240,  260, 
261 

Jones,  vessel,  261 
Joseph  Mayer,  Co.,  190 
Journalism,  despised  by  Henry 
James  and  J.  R.  Lowell,  348- 
354 

Judd,  Sylvester,  179 
Juhannus,  — — , 327,  346 
Jumalan  Kunnian  Arkki,  341 

Jussial,  , 345 

Justice  and  Expediency,  184 

Kampi,  John  Henrik,  323-324 

Kanniston,  , 340 

Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  109,  182, 
296 

Kautsky,  , 331 

Keats,  John,  33,  351 
Kemble,  Fanny,  179 
Kennebec  River,  123 
Kennedy,  Charles  J.,  “Railroads 
in  Essex  County  a Century 
Ago,"  137-148 

Kennedy,  Edmund  P.,  Capt.,  249 
Kennedy,  John  Pendleton,  14 
Kenoza  Lake  (Haverhill),  172 
Key  to  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  A,  107 
Killingly,  Conn.,  201 
Kimball,  Harriet  McEwen,  41-51 
Kimball,  Lucy,  48 

Kimball,  , 262 

King,  Preston,  56,  60 
King,  Thomas  Starr,  179 

King,  , Capt.,  262 

King’s  College,  Cambridge,  1 7 1 

Kingsman,  , 260,  261,  262 

Kinsembo,  W.  Africa,  121 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  80,  135 
Kirkland,  John  T.,  Dr.,  214 
Kirkonkyla,  322 

Know-Nothing  Party,  103,  104, 
105,  107 
Knox,  Frank,  343 
Knox,  George,  “Reverberations  and 
The  Reverberator,”  348-354 
Krapf,  Ludwig,  258 
Kurikka,  Matti,  328 
Kyyhkynen,  340 


Laaquist,  , 327 

Labor,  in  1850-1860,  98-100, 

1 25-1 27.  See  also  Strikes 
Labor  unions,  329,  336,  339 
Laborers,  77,  97,  98,  99 
Labrador,  2 1 

Lady  Sarah,  vessel,  261,  262 
Laestadian  movement,  323 
Laestadius,  Lars  Levi,  323 
Lafayette  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  (Salem),  167 
Lafayette  Street  (Salem),  172 
Lake  Cochichewick,  72 
LaMere,  Marion,  107 
Lamu,  247 

Lander,  Charles  B.,  80 
Lander,  Louisa,  160-162,  164 
“Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  The," 

151 

Landon,  Alf,  343 
Landscape  painting,  157,  159, 

160 

Landseer,  Edwin,  Sir,  156 

Lane,  Fitz-Hugh,  160,  164 

Lane,  John,  313 

Lane’s  Cove,  313 

Lane’s  Cove  Pier  Company,  314, 


315,  334 

Lane’s  Cove  Steam  Baths,  346 
Lane’s  Great  Bargain  Store,  195 
Lanesville,  Mass.,  early  history  of, 
3 1 3-3 1 5 ; Finnish  immigration 
to,  317-347 

Lanesville  Granite  Company,  318, 


Lanesville  Tidings,  340-341 
Lanesvillen  Sanomat,  340-341 
Langsford,  William,  315 
Language  teachers,  97 
Larcom,  Lucy,  45-46,  96 
Laurel,  brig,  240,  243,  260-261 
Laurel  parties,  45-46 
Lawrence,  Abbot,  134,  135 
Lawrence,  D.  H.,  179 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  76,  85,  97,  loi- 
103,  105,  106,  115,  122,  125, 
129,  130,  I34i  135,  139,  140, 
142;  founding  of,  74,  134; 

growth  of,  74-75;  population 
of,  in  1850,  87,  in  i860,  96 
Lawrence  dam,  134,  135 
Lawrence  railroad  service,  138- 

139,  141 

Lawrence  School  Committee,  102 

Leach,  , Capt.,  242,  248, 

260,  261,  262 

Leather,  125,  126,  130-131,  132 
Leather  workers,  77 
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Leavitt,  , Capt.,  261 

Lee,  Robert  E.,  14 
Leib,  Michael,  270 
Leocadia,  schooner,  123 
Lepeyre's  French  Patent  Skirt, 
189 

Leslie’s  Retreat,  1 6 1 
“Letters  of  a Salem  Conscience 
Whig;  Stephen  C.  Phillips  to 
John  G.  Palfrey,”  ed.  by  Frank 
O.  Gatell,  52-66 
Levy,  Solomon,  95 
Levy,  Zacheus,  95 

Lewis,  , Capt.,  262 

Lewiston,  Maine,  133 
Liberalism  in  religion,  1 99-201, 
212-216 

Liberator,  The,  i,  296 
Liberty  Party,  56,  60,  61 
Library  of  American  Literature, 

50-51 

Library  of  Congress,  18 
Life  of  Johnson,  223 
Life  of  Nelson,  223 
Limes,  122,  123 
Limestone,  339 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  4,  in,  114; 
lines  by  Harriet  M.  Kimball  on, 
44 

Lincoln,  Levi,  Gov.,  113 
Lindall,  James,  Jr.,  104 
Lindall,  Sarah,  Tertius,  104 
Linear  Perspective  in  Six  Easy 
Lessons,  151 

“Lines  on  the  Portrait  of  a Cele- 
brated Publisher,”  35 
Liquor,  325-327 
Lipsanen,  Gabriel,  324 
Lister,  Joseph,  233 
Lithographs,  1 51-153 
Littleton,  N.  C.,  301-3 12 
Liverpool,  ship,  245 
Lives  of  Celebrated  Travelers,  295 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  223 
Lives  and  Voyages,  295 
Livingston,  Edward,  Secretary  of 
State,  245-246 
Locomotives,  143 
London,  England,  2,  8,  252 
“London  Art  Journal,  The,”  152 
London  Exhibition  of  1851,  158 
Long  Beach  (Nahant),  78 
Longfellow,  Henry  W.,  33,  78, 
180,  181 
Lord  Elgin,  21 
Loring,  Caleb  William,  79 
Loring,  Caleb  William,  Mrs.,  190 
Loring,  Charles  Greely,  79 


Loring,  Edward  G.,  Judge,  no 
Loring,  Katharine  Peabody,  Miss, 
79 

Louisiana,  105 

Lovett,  , Capt.,  261 

Low  family,  116 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  57,  226; 
and  dispute  with  Julian  Haw- 
thorne, 348-354 

Lowell,  Mass.,  122,  129,  134, 
140,  158 

Lowell  Institute,  230 
Lowell  and  Lawrence  Railroad 
Company,  138-148  passim 
Lowell  Mechanics  Fair,  (1857), 
156 

Lowell  railroad  service,  141 
Luanda,  W.  Africa,  118,  121 
Lumber,  118,  123,  126 
Lumber  industry,  317 
Luther,  Martin,  345 
Lyceum  movement,  224-230 
Lye-Tapley  shoe  shop,  133 
Lynn,  Mass.,  72,  73,  75,  76,  78, 

85,  97,  100,  loi,  no,  115, 
130,  134,.  135,  141,  142,  147; 
population  of,  in  1850,  87,  in 
i860,  96 

Lynn  Common,  139 
Lynn  School  Committee,  102 
Lynnfield,  Mass.,  76,  86,  131; 
population  of,  in  1850,  87;  in 
i860,  96 

MacDonald,  John  A.,  Sir,  21,  22 
Mcllvaine,  Bishop,  1 2 
Meintire,  Samuel,  166,  175 
McKay,  Donald,  116 
McKay  shoe  machinery,  134 
McLean,  John,  Judge,  55-66  pas- 
sim 

Machinery,  126,  134 
Mackerel,  124,  125,  267 
Mackerel  Cove  School  (Beverly), 

273 

Macmillan’s  Magazine,  349 
Madagascar,  120,  239,  248 
“Madonna,”  153 
Maine,  123;  University  of,  216 
“Main  Street,”  179 
Majunga,  Madagascar,  239,  240, 
241,  243 

Malden,  Mass.,  139 
Manchester,  Mass.,  72,  76,  78, 

86,  124,  1 3 1,  141;  population 
of,  in  1850,  87,  in  i860,  96 

Manchester  and  Lawrence  Rail- 
road Company,  138-148  passim 
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Manila  cordage,  127 
Mann,  Dudley,  12 
Mann,  Horace,  179,  226 
Mantillas,  191W 
Manufacturers,  1 00 
Manufacturing,  in  1850-1860, 
73,  74,  77-78,  115,  124-136, 
statistics  of,  126 
Marble  Faun,  The,  162 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  72,  74,  77, 
100,  loi,  103,  no,  113,  115, 
124,  127,  130,  134,  138; 

architecture  of,  167,  population 
of,  in  1850,  87;  in  i860,  96 
Marblehead  Cordage  Works,  127 
Marblehead  Neck,  72 
Marine  Life,  at  Cape  Ann,  Mass., 
263-268 

Mariners,  77,  97,  98,  99 
Maritime  jProvinces,  118,  123 
Market  House  (Salem),  167 
Marsh  grass,  264 
Marshfield,  Mass.,  57 
Mary,  ship,  127 
Mary  Ann,  brig,  243,  261 
Marxism,  328-331 
Maryland,  ii 

Massachusetts,  70,  235;  educa- 
tion in,  early  19th  century, 
207;  politics  in  1848  in,  52- 
66  passim;  population  in  i860, 
75.  See  also  Essex  County 
Massachusetts  Bay,  263 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
218 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, 300,  312 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  105 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
237,  279,  286 

’’Massachusetts  Sheeting,”  121 
Massachusetts  State  Lyceum,  225 
Massachusetts  State  Supreme 
Court,  98 

Massachusetts  Statute  of  Educa- 
tion, 280 

“Massachusetts  to  Virginia,”  40 

Matoniemi,  , 323 

“Matrix  of  Place,  The,”  by  Tru- 
man Nelson,  176-185 
Matteson,  Tompkins  H.,  163-164 
Matthiessen,  F.  O.,  349 
Mattie  E.,  schooner,  135 
Mauritius,  239,  240 
Maynard,  Mass.,  317,  330 
Meadowlarks,  264 
Meal  8c  flour,  126 
Mechanics  Institute,  286 


Medford,  Mass.,  128 
Medical  fees,  235-236 
Medical  schools,  216-218 
Medical  societies,  230-231,  235 
Medicine,  mid-i9th  century,  199- 
238,  278-279  passim.  See  also 
Physicians 

Medieval  Revival,  171 
Mediterranean  ports,  1 1 6 
Melaintotype,  154 
Memorial  Hall  (Harvard),  174 
Menhaden,  267,  314 
Meningitis,  cerebrospinal,  234 
Merchants  and  traders,  77 
“Mercani”  cloth,  121,  129 
Merrill,  Walter  M.,  and  Franklin 
Parker,  “William  Garrison  and 
George  Peabody,”  1-20 
Merrimack  River,  46,  70,  71,  73, 
74>  ii5>  1 1 6,  129,  134;  valley 
of,  70-71 
Messina,  Italy,  78 
Methuen,  Mass.,  70,  71,  74,  77, 
85,  86,  130,  224;  population 
of,  in  1850,  87,  in  i860,  96 
Mexican  War,  52,  54,  109 
Mexico,  III 

Michigan,  225,  289-290,  292-293 

Mickel,  , Capt.,  260 

Middlesex  Canal,  115 
Middlesex  County,  75 
Middleton,  Mass.,  72,  73,  76,  86, 
13 1 ; population  of,  in  1850, 
87,  in  i860,  96 
Midge,  salt  marsh,  264 
Mid-west,  in  1830’s,  288-293 

Millet,  , Capt.,  240,  242, 

243,  261,  262 
Mill  hands,  77,  99,  100 
Mining,  316-317 
Minnesota,  317 
“Miss  McC.,”  348,  349,  354 
Missionaries,  Lutheran,  322 
Mississippi  River,  147 
Missouri  Compromise,  105 
Mocha,  240 
Model  community,  328 
Molasses,  123,  128 
Mombasa,  240,  245,  247 
“Monadnock  from  Wachuset,”  37 
Monkfish,  268 
Monmouth,  vessel,  261 
Monroe,  James,  26gn 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  122 
“ ‘More  Bracing  Morning  Atmos- 
phere, A,’  Artistic  Life  in 
Salem,  1850-1859,”  by  Frederic 
A.  Sharf,  149-164 
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Morison,  Samuel  E.,  quoted,  216 

Morgan,  , Capt.,  243,  261, 

262 

Morocco  makers,  77 
Morphine,  238 
Mosquitoes,  saltwater,  264 
Moss  animals,  266 
Moss,  Irish,  264,  266 
“Motions,”  335,  336 
Motley,  John  Lothrop,  78 
Mozambique,  120,  239,  241 
“Mrs.  E.  Kidder’s  Dysentery  Cor- 
dial,” 235 
Mud-hake,  267 
Mullistus,  327 
Mummichog,  266,  267 
Murdock,  K.  B.,  349 
Muscat,  120,  240,  242,  244,  245, 
249 

Music  at  panoramas,  157 
Mussels,  263,  265,  266 
Muusaria,  335 
“My  Knowledge,”  45 

Nahant,  Mass,,  72,  75,  76,  78, 
85,  124,  1 3 1,  172;  population 
of,  in  1850,  87,  in  i860,  96 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  210 
National  Grand  Bank  (Marble- 
head), 167 

Native-born,  in  Essex  County, 
1850-1860,  82-103 
Nativism,  103,  no;  toward  the 
Finn,  315,  325-326,  336,  337, 
344-345,  346-347 
Naturalization,  of  the  Finns,  344- 
345 

Natural  landmarks,  25;  subjects 
of,  156 

Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Com- 
pany (Salem),  129,  132,  169, 
170 

Neckties,  196 

Negroes,  15,  104;  in  Essex  Coun- 
ty, in  1850,  87,  in  i860,  75, 
87,  97;  in  the  South,  304 
Nelly  Baker,  steamer,  78 
Nelson,  Truman,  “The  Matrix  of 
Place,”  176-185 

Nereus,  brig,  241,  242,  260,  261 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  129,  243 
New  Brunswick,  98 
New  England  Art  Union,  158 
New  England  Company,  70 
New  England  Federation  (1814), 
106 

New  England  Industrial  School, 
282 
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New  Foundland,  Nova  Scotia,  21, 
98 

New  Hampshire,  244 
New  Harmony,  298 
New  Orleans,  334 
New  York,  116,  124,  248,  316, 
334 

New  York  Evening  Post,  65 
New  York  Herald,  64 
New  York  Independent,  17 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
64 

New  York  Tribune,  65 
New  York  World,  348 
New  Yorkin  Uutiset,  341 
Newbury,  Mass.,  71,  76,  84,  86, 
124,  1 3 1,  population  of,  in 
1850,  87,  in  i860,  96 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  i,  10,  46, 
7I;  74,  75,  76,  85,  loi,  109, 
no,  113,  114,  116,  120,  124, 
127-129,  130,  135,  139,  140, 
142,  333;  architecture  of,  167, 
169;  commerce  of,  in  1850- 
1860,  116-117;  population  of, 
in  1850,  87,  in  i860,  96 
Newburyport  Custom  House,  170 
Newburyport  Railroad  Co.,  137- 
148  passim 

Newman,  Hunt,  & Christopher, 
252 

Newspapers,  Finnish- American, 

340-341 

Newton,  Mass.,  147 
Niagara,  N.  Y.,  291 
Nicholas  II,  Czar,  344 
Nichols,  Charles  Gray,  196 
Nichols,  Charlotte  Sanders,  196 
Nikola,  Lempi,  327,  336 
Niles,  John,  Sen.,  64 
Nisua,  345,  346 
“No  One  Taketh  Your  Peace 
Away,”  46-47 
Non-Intercourse  Acts,  106 
Norsworthy,  R.,  248,  252,  253- 
, 254 

North  American  Review,  207 
North  Andover,  Mass.,  71,  72, 
75,  80,  85,  86,  no,  113,  131, 
135;  population  of,  in  1850, 
87,  in  i860,  96 
North  Bridge  Monument,  161 
North  Carolina,  297-312 
North  Congregational  Church 
(Newburyport),  167-168 
North  Salem,  N.  H.,  107 
North  Shore,  78-79,  83 
Northend,  N.  D.,  139,  140 
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Northerners,  in  South,  2^7-312 
Northrop,  C.  P.,  339 
Northwest  Territory,  288-293 
Norwegians,  in  Essex  County,  in 
1850,  90;  in  i860,  93 
Notebooks  of  Henry  James,  The, 

349,  354  ^ ^ 

Nova  Scotia,  98;  trade  of,  123 
Novellilehti  Suomalainen,  340 

Oak  Knoll  (Danvers),  48,  185 
Oak  staves,  123 
Oats,  123 

Occupations,  in  1850-1860,  77, 
98-100 

Ocean  Steam  Mills  (Newbury- 
port),  129,  169 

“Official  Explanation,  The,”  350 
“Official  Piety,”  35,  40 
Ogden,  David,  127 

Oglesby,  , Sen.,  30 

Ohio,  225,  289-293,  317 

Oja,  Andrew,  317 

Old  Tabernacle  Church  (Salem), 

Old  Town  Hill,  73 
Oneida  Community,  298 
Oranges,  122 
Oregon,'  317 
Orland,  Maine,  123 
Orne,  John,  245 
Osgood,  Charles,  159,  194,  196 
Osgood,  J.  F.  B.,  no 
Osgood-Rogers  House  (Newbury- 
port),  170 
Q spray,  vessel,  261 
Otis,  Elisha  Graves,  168 
Otis,  Harrison  Gray,  106 
Oulu,  Finland,  320 
Overcoats,  196 
Oysters,  124 

Page,  , Capt,  261,  262 

Paine,  Charles  Cushing,  78,  79 
Paine,  William,  78 
Painters,  in  Salem,  1850-1859, 
149-164 

Painting,  teaching  of,  1 50-1 51 
Palfrey,  John  G.,  letters  from 
Stephen  C.  Phillips  to,  52-66 
Palm,  vessel,  262 
Palm  oil,  1 18,  1 21 
Panic,  of  1837,  10;  of  1857,  135, 
186 

Panoramas,  156-157 
Pants,  196 
Paper,  126 
Para,  Brazil,  122 


Paradise,  Scott,  18 
Parker,  Franklin,  and  Walter  M. 
Merrill,  “William  Garrison  and 
George  Peabody,”  1-20 
Parker,  Theodore,  112,  179,  226 
Parker  Cook,  brig,  121 
Parker  River,  71,  72,  73 
Parks,  1 72-1 73 

Parochial  schools.  See  Education 
Pasadena  Star-News,  350 
Passenger  cars,  railroad,  143-144 
Patent  medicines,  235 
Patriotism,  of  immigrants,  loi, 
344-345 

Paulina,  brig,  119 
Paving  Cutters  Union,  336 
Paxton,  Joseph,  168 
Peabody,  Elizabeth,  179 
Peabody,  George  (philanthropist), 
1-20  passim,  75,  158;  and  Civil 
War,  2-20  passim;  defense 
against  Garrison,  11-20  passim; 
evaluation  of  life  of,  20;  and 
Great  Exhibition,  lo-ii;  as 
philanthropist,  2-20  passim 
Peabody,  George  (Pres,  of  Eastern 
R.R.),  18 

Peabody,  Mass.,  16,  19,  75,  132. 

See  also  South  Danvers,  Mass. 
Peabody  Education  Fund,  6,  14, 
16 

Peabody  Institute  (Baltimore, 
Md.),  14 

Peabody  Institute  (Danvers, 
Mass.),  8,  16,  155,  173 
Peabody  Manufacturing  Company 
(Newburyport),  169 
Peabody  Wharf,  123 
Peaches,  301,  306,  310 
Peacock,  U.S.S.,  249 
Peanuts,  121 
Pears,  43,  301 
Peirce-Nichols  House,  167 
Pelastaja,  326 
Pennsylvania  Hall,  184 
Penobscott  Bay,  123 
Peppers,  120 
Perfectibility,  209 
Perfectionists,  298 
Perityphlitis  (appendicitis),  233 
Periwinkles,  263,  264,  265 
Perkins,  Thomas  Handasyd,  78 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
281 

Perseverance,  vessel,  261 
Persia,  95 

Persians,  in  Essex  County,  in 
1850-1860,  95 
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Personal  Liberty  Bill,  18,  19 
Peterson,  John,  330 
Phaenomenua  quaedam  Apocalyp- 
tica  ad  Aspectum  Novi  Orhis 
Configurata,  72 

Philadelphia,  Penn.,  122,  291, 
316,  334 

Philanthrophy,  2-20  passim,  281- 
282 

Phillips,  Stephen  C.,  (1801- 

1857),  81,  122,  139,  140;  at- 
titude toward  Van  Buren  of, 
59-61;  evaluates  “Conscience 
Whigs’”  chances  in  1848,  63- 
64;  letters  of,  52-66;  supports 
McLean’s  candidacy,  56-66; 
supports  Palfrey’s  vote,  52-54 
Phillips,  Wendell,  179,  226 
Phillips  Academy  (Andover),  79- 
80 

Phillips  Wharf,  122,  123,  141 
Phippen  & Endicott  Co.,  122 
Photography,  154 
Phrenology,  229,  234 
Physical  Geography,  Mineralogy, 
and  Paleontology  of  Essex 
County,  Massachusetts,  The,  69 
Physicians,  in  early  19th  century, 
216;  fees  of,  235,  236;  prac- 
tices of,  230-234;  public  atti- 
tude toward,  231,  235-236; 

training  of,  216-219 
Pickard,  Samuel  T.,  71 
Pickering  House,  171 
Pickman,  Silsbee,  and  Stone,  247 
Pierce,  Franklin,  Pres.,  21,  109 
Pigeon  Cove,  Mass.,  314,  326, 

337 

Pingree,  David,  129,  249,  256, 

257 

Pingree,  Thomas  P.,  140 
Pingree  House,  166-167,  168, 

169 

Pipefish,  267 

Pirates,  239,  245 

Planning,  architectural  and  city, 

173 

Plaster  of  paris,  123 
Pleasant  Street  Schoolhouse  (Na- 
hant),  173 
Plovers,  266 
Plum  Island,  71,  73 
Plum  Island  River,  71 
Plummer,  Caroline,  162 
Plummer  Hall,  163,  165-166, 

173,  175 

Pneumonia,  234 
Poems  Complete,  4m 


“Poems  of  Nature,”  34 
“Poems  Subjective  and  Reminis- 
cent,” 34 

Poetry,  of  Harriet  McEwcn  Kim- 
ball, 41-51;  of  Whittier,  eval- 
uated, 32-40 
Poetry  of  nature,  37 
Poets  of  America,  51 
Politics,  in  1848,  52-66;  in 

1850’s,  103,  104-114;  in  20th 
century,  among  Finnish  immi- 
grants, 340-343.  See  also  Elec- 
tions 

Pollack,  267 
Pollari,  John,  323 
Pool,  Eliza,  204,  208,  272-273, 
281 

Pool  family,  204 
Poor,  William,  107 
Population  in  Essex  County  1850, 
82-103;  in  i860,  75-77,  82- 
103 

Port  Ewen,  N.  Y.,  122 
Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  240 
Portland,  Maine,  19,  123,  128 
Portraits,  159 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  41-49,  140, 
146,  243 

Portuguese,  95,  99;  in  Africa, 
239,  243;  in  Essex  County,  in 
1850,  90;  in  i860,  93;  in 

Gloucester,  316,  342 
Portuguese  Angola,  1 1 8 
Potatoes,  123 
Powder,  257 
Preachers,  97 

“Prelude  /To/  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier,”  48-49 
Prescott,  William  H.,  78 
Preservation  of  historic  buildings, 

172-173 

Prides  Crossing,  Mass.,  78 
Primitive  artists,  155-156 
Prince,  Isaac,  78,  79 
“Problems  of  International  Arbi- 
tration: The  Halifax  Fisheries 
Commission  of  1877,”  by  Sam- 
uel Shapiro,  21-31 
“Proem,”  33 
Progress,  38 
Progressive  Party,  343 
Progressive  Steps  in  Landscape 
Painting,  151 
Protectionists,  2 1 
Protestant  missionaries,  in  Zanzi- 
bar, 258 

Protestantism,  35;  in  1850-1860, 
101-103 
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“Psalm  of  Life,  The,”  33,  38 

Public  schools.  See  Education 

Public  speaking,  327 

Pugin,  A.  W.,  80 

“Punkin  pine,”  123 

Puppeteer,  157 

Puritanism.  See  Calvinism 

Purse-seines,  23 

Putaansuu,  323 

Putnam,  Allen,  77 

Putnam,  George  Franklin,  132- 

133 

Putnam,  Jacob,  1 32-1 33 

Putnam,  , Mrs.,  193 

Putnam  Free  School  Building 
(Newburyport),  167 
Putnams’  Store,  Miss.,  197-198 
Puukko,  326 
Pythian  Hall,  339 

Quaker  faith,  34,  37 
Quarries.  See  Granite  industry 
Quarrymen’s  Union  (Branch  81- 
A.F.  of  L.),  336,  339 
Queen  Victoria,  2,  8,  16,  23W 
Quill,  vessel,  262 
Quincy,  Josiah,  226 
Quincy  Mining  Company,  316 

R.  W.  Ropes  & Co.,  123 
Railroads,  78,  174,  300;  acci- 
dents, 144,  147;  contributions, 
140-14 1 ; depot  at  Salem,  80, 
175;  equipment  in  1850’s,  143- 
144;  in  Essex  County^  in  1850- 
1860,  80,  137-148;  excursions 
to  panoramas,  by,  157;  execu- 
tives, 140,  145-146;  rates,  146; 
transcontinental,  147 
“Railroads  in  Essex  County  a Cen- 
tury Ago,”  by  Charles  J.  Ken- 
nedy, 137-148 
Raivaaja,  331,  340,  341 
Randolph,  Anson  D.  F.,  and  Co., 
50 

Ranta’s  store,  330 
Rantoul,  Robert,  Sen.,  108 
Rappahannock,  Va.,  124 
Rationalism,  200 
Rattler,  vessel,  253 
Reaper,  brig,  240,  243,  260,  261 
Reciprocity  Treaty,  of  1854,  21 
Reconstruction,  3-20  passim,  298 
Red  Cross  Line,  127 
Red  House  at  Kent,  168 
Redfish,  268 
Redwings,  264 


Reform  movement  of  1850’s,  280- 
289 

Registry  of  Deeds  and  Probate 
Building  (Salem),  334 
Religion,  97;  in  1850-1860,  loi, 
103;  Lutheran,  322-325;  in 
New  England,  19th  century, 
199-201,  207-208;  in  Whit- 
tier’s poetry,  34-38 
“Religious  Poems,”  34 
Republican  Party,  105-106,  no, 
113,  114,  182,  341-342,  343 
Reunion,  Island  of,  239,  255 
“Reverberations  and  The  Rever- 
berator,” by  George  Knox,  348- 
354 

Reverberator,  The,  348-354 
Revere  House,  78 
Rhododendrons,  79 
Richmond,  vessel,  262 
Rigging,  128 
Riley,  Horace,  332 
Rink  Hall,  330 
Rio  Grande,  Brazil,  122 
Riverdale,  Mass.,  313 
Road  to  Ruin,  The,  285 
Roberts,  Edmund,  243-249 
Robinson,  Christopher,  134 
Rockingham,  brig,  119,  121 
Rockland,  Maine,  123 
Rockport,  Mass.,  75,  77,  86,  124, 
131,  135,  192,  313,  334,  346; 
population  of,  in  1850,  87;  in 
i860,  96 

Rockport  Granite  Company,  335, 
336,  337,  338,  339,  340 
Rockport  High  School,  318 
Rocks  Village,  71 
Rogers,  Harry,  337-338 
Rogers,  N.  L.,  239 
Rogers,  N.  L.,  and  Brothers,  245 
“Role  of  the  Finnish  Immigrant 
in  the  History  of  Lanesville, 
Massachusetts,  1870-1957, 
The,”  by  David  F.  Hayes,  313- 
347 

Rolla,  vessel,  252 
Roman  Catholicism,  in  1850- 
1860,  101-103 
Romanticism,  172 
Rondout,  N.  Y.,  122 
Ronka,  Samuel  H.,  324 
Ropes,  Joseph,  151 

Ropes,  , Capt,  261 

Ropes  family,  120,  163 
Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  343 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  342-343 
Rosenburgh,  J.,  95 
Rosewell,  Henry,  Sir,  70 
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Rowley,  Mass.,  76,  86,  131,  201; 
populations  of,  in  1850,  87; 
in  i860,  96 
Rubber,  122 
Rum,  120,  128 
Rupee,  brig,  247,  262 
Russia,  319;  domination  of  Fin- 
land by,  319-320,  328,  344, 
345-346 

Russian  cordage,  128 
Russians,  in  Essex  County,  in 
1850,  90;  in  i860,  93 
Russo-Finnish  War  of  1939-40, 
324,  332,  345-346 

Saarella,  Matti,  337 
Said  bin  Sultan,  bark,  119,  120 
Said  ibn  Sultan,  243-250 
Sail  lofts,  128 

Salem,  Mass.,  72,  74,  75,  76,  77, 
80,  85,  86,  97,  100-104,  109, 
no,  128,  130,  132,  135,  139, 
142,  146,  169,  176,  279,  334; 
architecture  of,  in  1850’s,  165- 
175;  artistic  life  of,  in  1850- 
1860,  149-164;  coastal  com- 

merce of,  122-  124,  136;  com- 
merce of,  in  1850-1860,  116- 
117,  1 18;  commerce  with  Zan- 
zibar, 1824-1845,  120,  239- 

262;  cultural  life  of,  in  1850- 
1860,  149-17 5;  decline  of  com- 
merce in,  1 1 5,  1 1 6,  136;  in 
early  19th  century,  204-205; 
education  in,  early  19th  cen- 
tury, 207;  fashions  of  the 
1850’s,  186-198;  fire  of  1859, 
174;  end  of  foreign  trade  of, 
135;  influence  of  on  Haw- 
thorne, 176;  intemperance  in, 
287;  Lyceum  movement  in, 
226;  politics  in  1848  in,  52- 
56  passim;  population  of,  in 
1850,  87;  in  i860,  96;  society 
in,  in  1850’s,  186-198 
Salem  Assemblies,  186 
Salem  Athenaeum,  162-163,  165, 
177,  221 

Salem  Common,  173 
Salem  Court  House,  155 
Salem  Custom  House,  176 
Salem  Gas  Light  Company,  1 1 8 
Salem  Gazette,  198 
Salem  High  School,  173 
Salem  Landmark,  285,  292,  296 
Salem  & Lowell  Railroad,  122, 
137-148  passim 

Salem  Lyceum,  178,  182,  225, 
226 


Salem  railroad  depot,  80,  138,  174 
Salem  railroad  service,  80,  138- 

139,  141 

Salem  Willows,  177 
Salem  Witchcraft,  182 
Salisbury,  Lord,  30 
Salisbury,  Mass.,  70,  86,  no, 
124,  130,  138;  population  of, 
in  1850,  87,  in  i860,  96 
Salisbury  Beach,  71 
Salisbury  Point,  71 
Salminen,  Aappo,  322 
Salmon  fisheries,  317 
Samperi,  Enokki,  335 

Samuel,  , Capt.,  127 

Samuel  Mackintire  Co.,  191;^ 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  334 
San  Jacinto,  warship,  121 
San  Thome,  121 
Sanborn,  Frank  B.,  112 
Sanborn  Academy,  350 
Sand,  124 
Sand  dollars,  267 
Sandpipers,  266 

Sandy  Bay  breakwater,  314,  334 
Sargent,  Winthrop,  315 
Saugus  Branch  Railroad  Company, 
138-148  passim 

Saugus,  Mass.,  131,  142;  popula- 
tion of,  in  1850,  87;  in  i860, 
96 

Sauna,  322,  346 

Savinen,  Charles,  315,  319,  339, 
346 

Sawyer,  Norris,  195 
Saxon  Studies,  352 
Scabs,  labor,  337 
Scaleworms,  266 
Scandinavians,  99 
Scarlet  fever,  234 
Scarlet  Letter,  177,  183 
Schools,  in  mid-i9th  century,  279- 
280.  See  also  Education 
Schouler,  William,  55 
Sciarra  Palace,  155 
Scotch,  95,  98-99 
Scots,  in  Essex  County,  in  1850, 
91;  in  i860,  94;  to  Cape  Ann, 

315 

Scott,  Winfield  T.,  32 
Scuds,  264 

Sculpins,  266,  267,  268 
Sculpture,  159,  160 
Sea  anemones,  266 
Sea  colandars,  267 
Sea-cords,  266 
Sea-lettuce,  266 
Sea-ravens,  268 
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Sea  shore,  at  Cape  Ann,  Mass., 
263-266 
Sea-squirts,  266 
Sea-turtles,  268 
Sea  urchins,  264,  267 
Seals,  268 

Sears,  John  Henry,  69-70,  71 
Seaweeds,  263-265  passim 
Second  Church,  Unitarian 
(Salem),  171-172 
Secession,  of  New  England, 
threatened,  106 
Second  Jungle  Book,  80 
Segregation,  98 
Self-improvement,  209 
Semmelwess,  Ignaz,  233 

Seppala,  , 318 

Servants,  97,  99 
Sewall,  Samuel,  Judge,  72,  81 
Sewing,  1 91-192 
Sewing  machines,  191 
Sewji,  Jairam,  241,  250-253,  255- 
256,  258-259 

Seyyid  Said  bin  Sultan,  120 
Shad,  267 

Shannon,  frigate,  204 
Shapes  that  Pass,  351 
Shapiro,  Samuel,  “Problems  of  In- 
ternational Arbitration : The 

Halifax  Fisheries  Commission 
of  1877,”  21-31 

Sharf,  Frederic  A.,  “ ‘A  More 
Bracing  Morning  Atmosphere:’ 
Artistic  Life  in  Salem,  1850- 
1859,”  149-164 

Shaw,  Lemuel,  Chief  Justice,  155 
Shawls,  190,  193,  196 
Shawmut,  vessel,  261,  262 
Shells,  265,  267 
Shelley,  Percy  B.,  33 
Shepard,  Michael,  250,  256,  257, 

259 

Shepard,  , Capt.,  262 

Shepherdess,  vessel,  262 
Sherburne,  Alice,  344 
Shields,  William  F.,  246 
Shillaber,  Caroline,  and  Albert 
Bush-Brown,  “ ‘When  the  Eye 
Failed,  and  Architecture  Fell 
to  Building  or  Literature,’  ” 

165-175 

Ship  carpenters,  98 
Shipbuilding,  in  1850-1860,  116- 
117,  126,  127 

Shipping.  See  Trade  and  Com- 
merce 

Ships.  See  Vessels 
Shipwrights,  77,  127 


Shirts,  195 

Shoe  industry,  83,  133 
Shoe  shops,  133 

Shoemakers,  77,  98,  99;  strike  of, 
100 

Shoes,  115,  125,  126,  196,  221, 
1 30-1 3 1.  See  also  Boots  and 
shoes 

Shore  line  (Essex  County),  173 
Shrimp,  266,  267 
Shryock,  Gideon,  170 
Siam,  246 

Sierra  Leone,  W.  Africa,  121 
Silicosis,  33 
Silks,  194 

Silver,  Rollo  G.,  68 
Skates,  266,  267,  268 
Sketches  of  China,  295 
Skins  and  hides,  132 
Skirts,  189 
Slater  Fund,  15 
Slave  trade,  239,  240 
Slavery,  52,  104,  106,  108,  in, 
114,  229 
Slipper-shells,  264 
Smallpox,  234 
Smelt,  267 

Smith,  Elizabeth  B.,  “Fashions  of 
the  ’Fifties,”  186-198 
Smith,  Gerrit,  2 
Smith,  Otis  E.,  323 
Smith,  Simon  Nowell,  348 
Smith,  William  B.,  Capt.,  255, 
262 

Snails,  264-267  passim 
Snell,  William,  154,  163 
Snow-Bound,  32,  39,  40 
Soap  & candles,  126 
Social  Gospel  movement,  35 
Social  library,  279 
Social  mobility,  loo-ioi 
Socialism,  Finnish,  328-331 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  In- 
temperance, The  (Boston),  288 
Society,  in  Salem,  in  1850’s,  186- 
198 

Sointula,  328 

Solomon,  Barbara  M.,  “The 
Growth  of  the  Population  in 
Essex  County,”  82-103 
Solomon,  Henry,  95 
Sons  of  Temperance,  80 
South,  during  Reconstruction, 
298-312 

South  America,  95;  trade  with, 
118,  122 

South  Americans,  in  Essex  County, 
in  1850-1860,  95 
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South  Danvers,  Mass.,  75,  77,  85, 
129,  130,  132;  population  of, 
in  1850,  87,  in  i860,  96.  See 
also  Peabody,  Mass. 

South  Reading  (now  Wakefield 
Junction),  Mass.,  139 
South  Reading  Branch  Railroad, 
138-148  passim 
Southborough,  England,  350 
Southern  life,  303-305 
Southern  pine,  123 
Southey,  Robert,  223 
Spain,  124 

Spaniards,  in  Eseex  County,  in 
1850,  91,  in  i860,  94 
Sparrows,  264 

Spaulding,  , Mrs.,  45-48 

Spicket  River,  74 
Spiders,  264 
Spinners,  99 
Spy,  vessel,  242,  261 
Squashes,  122 

St.  Ann’s  Church  (Gloucester), 

174-175 

St.  Katharine,  brig,  1 1 9 
St.  Lawrence  River,  145-146 
St.  Mary’s,  Madagascar^  239 
St.  Michaels,  vessel,  261 
St.  Peter’s  Church  (Salem),  171 
Stage  coaches,  137,  215 
Starfishes,  264,  267 
Stark,  George,  145-146 
State  Board  of  Education  (Mass.), 
207 

State  House  (Boston),  21,  169 
State  Normal  School  (Salem),  173 
State  Teachers  Association 
(Mass.),  207 

Statistics  on  Essex  County,  1850- 
1860,  69-198  passim 
Steam  bath,  Finnish,  322 
Steam  cotton  mills,  75,  129 
Stedman,  E.  D.,  50-51 
Stereoscopic  pictures,  48 
Stevens,  Edward,  332 
Stevens,  John,  174 
Stevens,  Paran,  78 

Stevens,  , Capt.,  243,  261 

Stock,  Morris,  95 
Stockholders,  railroad,  145 
Stockings,  193 
Stone,  Lucy,  226 
Stone-workers’  unions,  329 
Story,  William,  161 
Stowe,  Calvin  E.,  Prof.,  106 
Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher,  gn,  106, 
107 

Stowe  House,  107 
Stribbling,  C.  K.,  249 


Strikes,  100,  336-339 
Stuurpakka,  Matti,  335 
Style,  in  poetry,  34 
Suffolk  County  Court  House,  334 
Sugar,  122 

Sulkanen,  , 331 

Sullivan,  Louis,  168,  175 
Sultan  of  Muscat,  243 
Sumatra,  116,  132 
Summer  resorts,  83 
Sumner,  Charles,  Sen.,  21,  no, 
114,  179,  180,  181,  226 
Sunday  School,  207,  324-325 
Suomi  Cooperative  Store,  330 
Suomi  Synod,  323 
Surgery,  232-233 
Surinam,  116,  124 
Susan,  brig,  242,  261 
Sutton,  William  Gen.,  129 
Suutari,  Heikki,  335 
Swallow  Flights  of  Song,  4m 
Swampscott,  Mass.,  75,  77,  85, 
124,  1 31;  population  of,  in 
1850,  87,  in  i860,  96 

Swasey,  , Capt.,  262 

Swedes,  in  Essex  County,  95,  in 
1850,  91;  i860,  94;  at  Cape 
Ann,  315 

Sweetser,  , Mrs.  156 

Swiss,  in  Essex  County,  in  1850, 
91,  in  i860,  94 
Symbolism,  in  poetry,  38-39 
Syren,  vessel,  260 

Tailors,  97 

Tale  of  Two  Cities,  The,  181 
Talent,  vessel,  261 
Tammany  Hall,  no 
Tangier,  Md.,  124 
Tanner,  A.,  Dr.,  329 
Tanneries,  122,  132 
Tanners,  77,  99 
Tapioca,  122 
Tapley,  Harriet  S.,  68 
Tappan,  Arthur,  2 
Tappan,  Benjamin,  Sen.,  62 
Tappan,  Lewis,  2 
Tariff,  21,  24,  28 
Tarpaulins,  128 

Taylor,  Zachary,  Gen.,  55,  58, 
61,  64 

Teachers,  in  mid-i9th  century, 
279-280 
Teething,  234 
Telegraph,  144-14  5,  174 
Temperance  Herald,  285 
Temperance  movement,  loi,  229, 
284-288,  296,  317;  Finnish, 

325-327 
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Temperance  Offering,  285 
Ten-hour  movement  in  Mass.,  100 
Ten  Nights  in  a Barroon,  285 
Tenpaiva,  346 
Tewksbury,  Mass.,  139 
Texas,  admission  of,  57,  62 
Textile  manufacturers,  99,  317 
Textile  mills,  125 
Thatch  grass,  264 
Thaxter,  Celia,  43 
Thetis,  brig,  242,  260 
Third  International,  331 
Thomas  Perkins,  vessel,  262 
Thompson,  S.  R.,  24M 
Thomsonians,  234-235 
Thoreau,  Henry  David,  178-179, 
226,  298 

Threads,  green,  266 
Thurber,  James,  32 
Ties,  195 

Tigris,  vessel,  248,  262 
Tilton,  J.  E.,  1 52-1 53 
Tilton,  Warren,  no 
Tinaus,  346 
Tintype,  154 
Tobacco,  120 
Todd,  Francis,  i 

Todd,  -,  Mr.,  45 

Top  hats,  195 

Topan,  , 257 

Topsfield,  Mass.,  48,  72,  76,  86, 
13 1 ; population  of,  in  1850, 
87,  in  i860,  96 
Tormala,  Wilbert,  324 
Torrey,  Anna  Stephens,  278 
Torrey,  Augustus,  (jr.),  279 
Torrey,  Augustus,  199-238;  birth 
of,  203;  childhood  of,  204;  and 
cousin  Eliza  Pool,  272-273; 
death  of,  312;  desire  to  travel 
of,  293-295;  education  of,  204- 
207,  212-216;  interest  in  edu- 
cation of,  279-283;  interest  in 
horticulture  of,  297-301;  and 
Lyceum  movement,  224-230; 
marriage  and  children  of,  272- 
279;  medical  practice  of,  230- 
238,  278-279;  medical  train- 
ing of,  216-219;  moves  to  Bev- 
erly, Mass.,  220-222;  and  North 
Carolina  farm  of,  297-312; 
obituary  of,  203;  religious  train- 
ing of,  207-208,  21 2-21 3;  and 
temperance  movement,  284- 
288;  in  Truro,  Mass.,  219-220; 
and  wife,  Deborah,  272-279, 
312 

297,  304-305,  307,  308-309 


Torrey,  Charles  Cutler,  203,  210, 
216-217,  232,  274-275,  296, 

299,  305 

Torrey,  Deborah,  301,  305,  310, 
312 

Torrey,  Eben  Ellingwood,  279, 
Torrey,  Eunice,  21 1,  222,  289- 
290 

Torrey,  George,  203,  21 1,  221, 
222,  289-290,  299 
Torrey  George  (Jr.),  290 
Torrey,  Helen  Maria  Stephens, 

279 

Torrey,  Henry  Augustus  Pearson, 

279 

Torrey,  Joseph  (father),  201, 
277,  278,  287-293,  300;  birth 
and  early  life  of,  201.-202;  edu- 
cational interests  of,  207;  mar- 
riage of,  202-203;  medical  ca- 
reer of,  201-202;  philosophy  of 
life  of,  21 3-214;  religious  inter- 
ests of,  201,  207-208,  212 
Torrey,  Joseph  (son  of  Joseph), 
203,  205-206,  211,  213,  222, 
232,  293-295,  297,  299,  305- 
306 

Torrey,  Joseph  (son  of  George), 
290 

Torrey,  Joseph  Cutler,  279,  297 
Torrey,  Manasseh  Cutler,  203, 
209,  210,211-212,  222,  232 
Torrey,  Mary,  289-293,  300 
Torrey,  Mary  Cutler,  202,  21 1 
Torrey,  Samuel,  237-238,  297, 
306,  308,  309,  312 
Torrey,  Samuel  William,  279 
Torrey,  Sophia,  203 
Tortoise  shell,  240,  248 
Town  House,  Haverhill,  173,  174 
Track,  railroad,  143 
Trade  and  commerce,  with  Afri- 
ca, 118,  120,  121,  128,  129, 
239-262;  capital  switched  from, 
to  industry,  115,  124-126,  129, 
1 32-1 34,  136;  coastal,  122- 

125,  136;  decline  of,  115-116, 
136;  embargo  of,  106,  115; 
and  granite  industry,  3 14-3 15, 
333-335;  with  Maritime  Prov- 
inces, 1 1 8,  123;  slave,  239, 
240;  with  South  America,  122; 
statistics  of,  1859-1860,  116- 
II 7,  1 19;  with  Zanzibar,  118- 
120,  121,  128,  129,  239-262 
Trade  unions,  239,  336,  339 
Tragedy,  in  poetry,  37 
Transcendentalism,  166,  298 
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Transportation,  railroad,  in  1850- 
1860,  137-148 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  21 
Treaty  with  Muscat,  244-250 
Treaty  of  Washington,  22,  24,  27 
Trent  Affair,  12 
Trent,  steamer,  121 
Trenton,  brig,  119 
“Trial  for  Witchcraft,”  163-164 
Trinity  Church  (New  York),  171 
Truro,  Mass.,  219-220 
Trustees  of  the  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier  Homestead,  7 1 
I’uberculosis,  335 
Tubeworms,  264,  266 
Tucker,  Joshua,  315 
Tudor,  Frederic,  78,  80,  172 

Tufts,  , Capt,  1 21 

Tuna,  267 
Turkey  Hill,  73 

Two  Years  Before  The  Mast,  24 
Tyler,  John,  Pres.,  109 
Typhoid,  234 

Umbrellas,  196 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  33,  106 
Underground  Railroad^  107,  108 
Undershirts,  196 

Union  Fire  Society  (Beverly), 
283-284 

Unions,  labor,  329,  336,  339 
Unitarian  Church,  102 
Unitarianism,  200-201,  21 2-214, 
277 

United  States  diplomacy,  2i-3r 
United  States  Navy,  Finns  in, 
during  Civil  War,  316 
United  States  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, 1 3 

University  Hall  (Harvard),  169 
University  Heights  Bridge,  334 
University  of  Maine  Medical 
School,  216 

University  of  Vermont,  203,  293 
Upham,  Charles  W.,  108-109, 

178,  182-183 
Upham,  N.  G.,  145-146 
Upjohn,  Richard,  171 
Urban  renewal,  175 

Vaasa,  Finland,  320,  322 
Vaccine,  234 
Vaihaja,  Matthew,  317 
Valparaiso,  334 

VanBuren,  Martin,  Pres.,  56,  57, 
59,  61,  63,  65,  66 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  329 
Vanderbilt,  Cornelius,  2 


“Vaudois  Teacher,  The,”  46 
Vernon,  bark,  78 
Very,  Jones,  Rev.,  165,  168 
Vessels,  U.  S.,  115-136  passim;  in 
Zanzibar  trade,  list  of,  119, 
260-262 

Vermont,  University  of,  203,  293 

Vests,  196 

Veteli,  Finland,  323 

Victoria,  Queen,  2,  8,  16,  23W 

Victorian  architecture,  174 

Virgil,  205,  206 

Virginia,  vessel,  241,  242,  261 

“Virginia  Dare,”  160 

W.  W.  Palmer  and  Company, 
188,  194 

Waggoner,  Hyatt  H.,  “What  I 
Had  I Gave:  Another  Look  at 
Whittier,”  32 
Wagner,  Richard,  182 
Waino  Band,  327-328 
Wainola  Hall,  327 
Wainola  Temperance  Society,  326- 

327 

Walden,  178,  298 
War  of  1812,  105,  115,  204, 
221,  270 

Ward,  Myles,  104 

Ward, , Capt.,  242,  261,  262 

Warren  Skirt  Supporter,  189 
Washington  (State),  317 
Washington  Mills,  135 
Washington  Square,  173 
Washingtonians,  285 
Watercolors,  159 
Waters,  J.  G.,  Capt,  248,  249, 
252,  262 

Waters,  Richard  P.,  129,  250-260 
Waverly,  vessel,  262 
Weavers,  99 
Webb,  Benjamin,  122 
Webb,  John  F.,  259 
Webb,  William  G.,  120 
Webb  family,  120 
Webster,  Daniel,  54,  57,  58,  78, 
104,  106,  108,  III,  178, 

225,  226 

Webster,  John,  Capt.,  247,  262 
Vv^eed,  Thurlow,  12,  20 
Weeks,  Lewis  E.,  Jr.,  ed.,  “John 
Greenleaf  Whittier  to  Harriet 
McEwen  Kimball,  Eight  Let- 
ters,” 41-51 

Welles,  Gideon,  Sec.,  64,  135 
Welsh,  in  Essex  County,  in  1850, 
91;  in  i860,  94 
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Wenham,  Mass.,  72,  76,  86,  131; 
population  of,  in  1850,  87;  in 
i860,  96 

Wenham  Lake,  80,  138;  ice  from, 
80,  135 

Wesleyan  Church  (Salem),  97 
West,  Benjamin  A.,  120,  129, 
156 

West,  George,  256,  259 
West  Boxford,  Mass.,  71 
West  Gloucester,  Mass.,  346 
West  Indies,  80;  trade  with,  118, 
124 

West  Newbury,  Mass.,  71,  77, 
130;  population  of,  in  1850, 
87;  in  i860,  96 
Westminister  Abbey,  19 
Westward  movement,  85 
Wetherbee,  R.  L.,  24W 
Whales,  fin-backed,  268 
Whalebone,  187 
Whalers,  259 
Whaling,  239 
Wharf  stone,  333 
‘What  I had  I Gave:  Another 
Look  at  Whittier,”  by  Hyatt  H. 

Waggoner,  32 
Wheelwright,  98 
Whelk,  English,  267 
“ When  the  Eye  Failed,  and 
Architecture  Fell  to  Building  or 
Literature,’  ” by  Albert  Bush- 
Brown  and  Caroline  Shillaber, 

165-175 

Whig  Party,  56-66,  1 04-1 05,  108, 
109,  180-182;  Buffalo  Con- 

vention in  1848  of,  56-66 
passim;  Conn.  Convention  in 
1848  of,  58,  63;  “Conscience 
Whigs,”  52,  66;  Philadelphia 
convention  in  1848  of,  62;  Cot- 
ton Whigs,  52;  in  Mass.,  52- 
66  passim;  Rhode  Island  Con- 
vention in  1848  of,  63 
Whipple,  Edwin,  179 
Whipple  family,  128 
Whipple  House,  1 7 1 
White,  Daniel  Appleton,  74,  225 
White  Mountains,  51,  147 
White  murder  case,  178 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  Va.,  4, 

14,  15 

Whitehill,  Walter  Muir,  “The 
Topography  of  Essex  County  in 
1859,”  69-81 
Whites,  southern,  303 
Vv^hiteway,  W.  W.,  2472 
Whiting,  267 


Whittier,  Elizabeth,  47 
Whittier,  John  Greenleaf,  17,  70, 
71,  108,  1 1 3,  1 14;  attitude 
toward  other  writers  of,  41-51; 
and  faith  in  progress,  38;  and 
J.  C.  Fletcher,  42-46;  and 
friendship  with  Harriet  Mc- 
Ewen  Kimball,  41-51;  inter- 
pretation of,  183-185;  and  his 
“laurel  parties,”  45-56;  letters 
by,  41-51;  as  poet  of  reform, 
36-39;  his  poetry  evaluated,  32- 
40;  religious  views  of,  34-38; 
and  his  sister  Elizabeth;  and 
symbolism,  38-39 
Whittier-Land:  A Handbook  of 
North  Essex,  71 

“William  Garrison  and  George 
Peabody,”  by  Walter  M.  Merrill 
and  Franklin  Parker,  1-20 
Williams,  Roger,  184 
Williams’  and  Everetts’  Art  Gal- 
lery, 1 61 

Williamsburg,  Bridge,  334 
Wilmington,  Mass.,  72 
Wilmot  Proviso,  57,  65 
Wilson,  Henry,  no,  114 
Winnebah,  W.  Africa,  121 
Winter  Street  School  (Peabody), 

173 

Winthrop,  Robert,  C.,  Hon.,  5, 
20,  55 

Wisconsin,  317,  320 
“Witch  of  Wenham,”  185 
Woman  suffrage,  229,  271 
Vv^omen,  99,  100 
Wonder-Working  Providence,  70 

Wood,  , 1 5 0-15 1 

Woodbury,  Levi,  Sen.,  135,  244, 
250 

Wool,  122 

Woolen  goods,  126,  1 30-1 31,  134 
Woolen  manufacture,  115 
Woolen  mills,  80 
Woolen  workers,  100 
Worcester,  Mass.,  317,  322 
Wordsworth,  William,  33 
W^orkhouse  conditions,  282 
Workingmen’s  Hall,  331 
Worm,  Nemertean,  265 
Worsted  goods,  134 
Wright,  Frank  Lloyd,  168 

Yale  University,  ii;  medical 
school,  216 
Yellow  fever,  234 
Y^ellowtail,  267 
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Zanzibar,  American  trade  with, 
1824-1845,  118-120,  121,  128, 
129,  239-262 


Zobel,  Deborah  Bcthcll,  “Doctor 
Despite  Himself:  The  Life 

of  Augustus  Torrey  (1805- 
1880),”  199-238,  and  271- 

312 


CORRECTION 

Page  59,  footnote  26,  should  read:  E.  S.  Hamlin,  an  anti-slavery 
editor  from  Ohio. 
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